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founded in morality and virtue, in the rigbt perception of truth, 
jDstioe, fortitnd«, and decomm, which four qualities are referred 
to as tbe consldtneut porta of rirtoe, and the Bonrces from which 
all our duties ore derived. In the teeond boolt, the author en- 
larges on those duties which retat«s to ntilitj, the improvement 
of life, and the means of attaining wealth and power, Thta divi- 
lion of the work relates prindpallj to political advaDoement, and 
tJie honorable meaoa of gaioing popalaritj, amoug which aro 
enumerated generosity, conrtesy, and eloquence. Thug far Oicero 
liad, in all probabiHty, oloaelj fbllowed the steps of Panaatiun. 
Oarve, in his commentary on Uoral Duties, remarks that, when 
Cioero comes to tbe more subtle and philosopbio parts of his sub- 
ject, he evidenUf translates from the Greek, and that he has not 
always found words in bis own langnage to express tbe nicer dis- 
tinctions of the Greek schools. The work of Panietins, however, 
was left imperfecti^nd did not comprise the third part of the 
eutject, namely, the choice and distinction to be made when 
virtne and utility were opposed to each other. On this topic, ac- 
cordingly, Oicero, in the third book, was left to his own resonrcea ; 
the discDs^on, of oonrse, relates only to the subordinate dntieB,aB 
tbe true and nndoabted htmtiUan can never be put in competition 
with piivate advantage, or be violated for its aalie. As to the 
minor duties the great maxim inculcated is, that nothing abonld 
be accounted usefol of profitable but what is strictly virtuous ; 
and thi^ia &ot, ther« ought to be no separation of the principlea 
of virtue and utility. Oicero enters into some disousaion how- 
%ver, and lays down certain rules to enable ns to form a just 
estimate of both in cases of donbt, where seeming utility comes 
into competition with virtne. 

The author has addressed the work to his son, and has repre- 
sented it as writt^for hte instruction. "It is," says Eelsall, 
" the noblest present ever made by a parent to a child." Oicerc 
declaree that he Inteaded to treat in it of all the duties, bnt it is 
generally considered to have been chiefly drawn np as a manual 
of political morality, and as a guide to young Romans of bis son's 
age and rank, which might enable them to attain politioal emi- 
nence, and tread with innocenoe and safety " the slippery steeps 
o( power ' 
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viii PBBFACX 

f ntereet and feeling. It vta mitten by him when he wasrixtj-tbree, 
And la addressed to hia Mend' Attdcna (who had nearly reached the 
eame age), with a Tiew of rendering their aocnmnlating bnrdena 
aa light aa possible. In order to give hU preoepta the greater 
force, be Tepreaenta them as delivered .b^.tbe elder Oato, in the 
wghtf-fonrtb year of a vigorons and nsefol old age, on the occa- 
Bton of X.ceIiiiB and tbe yoonger 8d[Ho expressing their admiration 
at the wonderM ease witb whiob he sIlU bore tbe weight of 
years. Ihia affords tbe author an opportonity of entering into a 
foil explanation of his ideas on the sal^eot, his great olject being 
to show that by internal resources of happiness the cloeing period 
may be rendered not only supportable bnt comfortable. He enn- 
merotes those caosea wbioh are omnmonly aopposed to oonstitnte 
tbe infelituty of advanced sge uDderfoor general heads: that it 
incapacitates from mingling in the afi^ra of tbe world ; that it 
prodnoea infirmities of the body ' that it disqualifies for the en- 
joyment of sensnal gratifioationB ; and that it brings us to the 
verge of death. Some of these disadvantages he maintune are 
ima^nai;, and for any real pleosares of which old men are de- 
prived, he shows that many othera more refined and elevated may 
be snhetitnted. The whole worlc is agreeably diverufied, and 
lUnstrated by examplec 

The Paruwxbs conbun a defense of six peculiar opinions or 
paradoxes of the Stoics, something in tbe manner of those which 
Oato waa wont to promulgate in the senate. These are, that what 
is morally right (htmeituni) Is alone good ; that the virtuous can 
want nothing for complete luppiness; that there are no degrees 
either in crimes or good actions ; tbat every fool is mad ; that tbe 
wise alone are wealthy and fi^ee ; and that every foot is a alave. 
The Paradoxes, indeed, seem to have been written as an exercise 
of rbetorioat wit, rather than aa a serious disqniution in philoso- 
phy, and each is personally applied to some IndividoaL 

The narroUve, entitled 8on>io's Dbxax is pnt into tbe moutli 
of the younger 6<Hp!o Afrioanna, who relates that, in hia youth, 
when he first served in Africa, he visited the court of.lfassinissa, 
the steady friend of the Bomaos, and particularly of tbe Gome- 
lian family, Dnrlng tbe feasta and entertunmeuts of the day, tbe 
Gonvenation tamed on^e words and actions of tbe first great 
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2 CICKEO'8 OFFICES. bootl 

prietj, perspicuity, aad elegance — I Beem, uncc I have spent 
my life in Uiat pursuit, to lay claim to it with a cerlaia degree 
of right. 

Wherefore, my dear Cicero, I most earnestly recommend 
that you carefully peruse not only my Orations, but even my 
phOosophical works, which have now nearly equaled them in 
extent ; for there is in the former tte greater force of lan- 
guage, but you ought to cultivate, at the same time, the equa- 
ble and sober style of the latter. And, indeed, I find, that it 
has not happened in the case of any of the Greeks, that tho 
same man has labored in both departments, and pursued both 
the former — that of forensic speaking — and the latter quiet 
mode of argumentation ; unless, perhaps, Demetrius Fhalereus 
may be recKoned in that number — a refined reasoner, a not 
very animated speaker, yet of bo much sweetness, that yon 
might recognize the pupil of Theophraatus. How fiir I have 
succeeded in both, others must determine ; certain it is 
that I have attempted both. Indeed, I am of opinion thai 
Plato, had he attempted forensic oratory, would have spoken 
with copiousness and power; and that had Demosthenea 
retained and repeated the lessons of Plato, he would have de- 
livered them with gracefulness and bean^. I form the same 
judgment of Aristotle and Isocrates, each of whom was so 
pleased with bis own pursuit that he neglected that of the 
other. 

n. But having resolved at this time to write to you eomO' 
what, and a great deal in time to come, I have thought proper 
to set out with that subject which is best adapted to your 
years and to my authority. For, while many subjecta in phi- 
losophy, of great weight and utility, have been accurately and 
copiously discussed by philosophers, the most extenave seems 
to be what they have delivers and enjoined concerning tha 
duties of mankind ; for there can be no state cf life, unid 
pubiio or private a&^rs, abroad or at home — whellter yon 
transact any thing with yourself or contract any thing with 
another — that ia without its obligations. In the due disdiuee 
of that consists all the dignity, and in its neglect all the di»> 
grace, of life. 

This ia an inquiry common to all philosophers ; for whera 
is the man who will presume to style himself a philosopher, 
and lay down no rules of duty! But there are certsiD 
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Tfaougli these truths are so self-evident that they require 
no philosophical disctumou, jet they hare been teeated by 
me elsewhere. I say, therefore, tluit if these achoola are 
tion of things one to another, with a regard to wbicb the will of Qod 
always chooses, and which ougbt likewise to determine the wills of all 
subordinate tational beings. These elenwl diOerenceB make it fit and 
reasonable for the creatures so to act ; they cause it to be thoir dot;, or 
lay an obligation on them ho to do, separate from the will of Grod, and 
antecedent to any prospect of advantage or reword." 

This system professes to base all morals upon pure reason, as wplied 
to the fitness of things. A single passage from the vork of ^ James 
Mackintosh pointa out the fidtacy it inTolves. " The murderer who 
poisons by arsenio acts agreeably to Ms knowledge of the power of that 
substance to kilt, which is a relation between two things aa much ai 
the physician who employs an emetic after the poison, acta upon bis be- 
lief c^ the tendency of that remedy to preserve life, which is another re- 
lation between two things. -Ail men who seek a good or bud end by 
good or had means, must alike conform tbelr conduct to some relation 
between their actions as means, and their object aa an end. All the re- 
lations of iuanimate things to each other are undoubtedly obseryed as 
much by the crimioal as by the man of rirtue." 

Lord Shalteahury, a little later, made a considerable advance in ethical 
philosophy, by placing virtue ia the prevalence of love for the system of 
which we are a pari, over the passions pointing to our individual -vnl- 
Ciire ; aud still further, by adnittiog au intraisic power in all, of judging 
of moral actions by a moral sense. In his geoeral principles Leibnitz, to 
a, great extent, concurs : though the latter appears to have lost bims^f 
in a refinement of the selfish system, by consideTiDg the pleasure con- 
nected with the exercise of this virtuous benevolence as the object in 
the view of the benevolent man. 

Malebrancho places all virtue in " the love" of the universst order, as 
it eternally existed in fhe Divine leasoo, where every created reaaou 
contemph^os it 

The metaphysician of America, designated by Kobert Hall, "that pro- 
digy of metaphysical acumen," Jonathan Edward^ places moral excel- 
lence in the love to being (that is, sentient beii^) in generoL This good 
will should be felt towiuU a particular being — first, in proportion to his 
degree of existence ("for," says he, "that which ia great has more ex- 
istence, and is further from nothing, than that which is httle") ; and, sec- 
ondly, iu proportion to the degree in which that particular being feels 
benevolence to others. 

With the 1 Bth century arose a br higher system of morals, under the 
atispices of the celebrated Dr. Butler. He makes coksciskob the mling 
moral power in the complex constitntion of man, and makM its dioiates 
the grand criterion of moral rightness and wrongness. A few of bis own 
words will exphiin the essence of bis system. " Man," says h^ "from 
his make, constitadon, or nature, is, in the stiiclest and most proper 
sense, a law to himself; be bath the role of right within, and what is 
wanting is that he honestly attend to it. Conscience do«a not onlyoflbr 
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or by those vho deem H to be chiefly, desirable for its own 
sake. The teaching of duties, therefore, is the peculiar study 
of the Stoics, of the Academics, and the Peripatetics ; because 
the aentJmenta of Aristo, Pyrrho, and Henllue, hare been 
lonii; exploded. Yet even those pro&sson w«iild have been - 
entitled to have treated upon the duties of men, had they left 
us any distinction of things, so that there might have been 
a path open to the discovery of duty. We shall, therefore, 
upon this occasion, and in this inquiry, chiefly follow the 
Stoics, not as their expositors, but by drawing, as usual, 
teoia their sources, at our own option and jdHgment, so much 
and in such manner as we please.' I therefore think proper, 
as my entire argument is on moral obligation, to define what a 
duty is, a definition which I am surprised has been omitted 

Dugald Stewart and Dr. Thomas Brown, liave returned to the principla 
thas Bimplj laid down by Cicero, in repudiaUon or the Epicuriaii theoiy, 
that expediencj, or its tondenc^ to produce hsppinesa, is the tooral cri- 
terion <5' actions, aad have supported it by an nnaiampled atray of pn>- 
fbund and ingenious argument and eloquent illostration. A. single re- 
conciling principle may b« given in the words of Dugald Stewart : — " An 
action may be uud to be absolutely right, when it is hi eveiy respect 
suitable to the drcnmatances in which the agent is placed ; or, in other 
words, when it Is such as, with perfectly good intentioDs, uoder tbe guid- 
ance of an enlightened and well-informed understanding, be would have 
perforoied. An acljon may be said to he relatively right, when tJie in- 
tentions of tbe ageut are sincerely good, whether bis conduct be suitable 
to his circumstances or not. According to these deflnitionB, an action 
may be right iu one sense and wrong in another — an ambig:Qity In lan- 
guage, which, how obvious soever, has not always been attended to b7 
tba writers on morals. It is the relative rectitude of an action wbioh 
determines the moral desert of the agent ; but it Is its absolute rectitude 
which determines its utility to bis worldly interests aud to the welfare 
of society. And it is only so far as relative and absolute rectitude coin- 
cide, that utility can be afflrmed to be a quality of virtue." — " Outlinea 
of Uoral Philosophy," part 2, sec 6. 

A ^tnilar truth is enunciated by Sir Thor^LBs Bronn, in his " Christian 
Uonds," first published in 1716: — "Make not the consequence of virtus 
tbe ends therein Be not beneficent lor a name or cymbal of applause, 
nor exact and just in commerce for the advantages of trust and credit 
which attend the reputation of true and punctual dealing ; for these re- 
wards, though unsought for, pUin virtue will bring vrith her. To have 
other by-ends in good actions soura laudable performances, which tnust 
have deeper roots, motives, and instigations, to give them the stamp of 
virtues." — "Christian Morals," part 1, sec 10. 

' Cicero, though generally adopting the prindfJes of the Stoics, still 
professes himself an Eclectia phUosopher, culling from all systems what 
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by PametioB ; because ereiy mTes%atioa which is ralioiiall; 
undertaken, concerning any sutgect, ought to set out with n 
definition, tliat it jnajoe understood w^t is Uie subject of dis- 
cussion. 

IIL All qnestiona concerning duty are of two sorts. The 
first Telatfis to the final good ; the second consists of thoee 
rales which are to regulate the practioo of life in all its rela- 
tiona.' Examples of the former are as follows ; — Whether 
all duties are perfect in themselves ! Whether one duty is 
of more importance than another "i together with other ques- 
tdona of the same nature. Now the rules for moral duties 
relate, indeed, to the final good ; but it is not so perceptible 
that they do, because they seem chieHy to refer to the regu- 
lation of ordinary life, and of tliem we aie to treat in this book. 

But there ia another divisioa of duty : for one is called a 
mean duty, the other a perfect duty. If I mistake not, the 
complete or perfect duty is the same with what we call a 
direct one, and by the Greeks is called xai6f$iii/ia. As to 
that duty which is mean they call it nadijuor, and they thus 
define those terms. Whatever duty is absolute, that they 
call a perfect duty ; and they call that duty, for the per- 



"Nollias addiotuH jurare in Terbi magiHtri, 
Quo me cuiaque rapit tempestaa deferor hoapes." 

Firai.^>vtL—T>ra\, Book, lines 14, IB. 

"The Bomsn orator," eaja Sir. J. Mackintosh, "though in apeonlative 
questions ha embraced tha.t mitigated doubt which allowed most easo 
aai freedom to bis genius, fet in those moral wiirings where his heart 
was most deoelj interested, followed the severest sect of philosophy, 
(Uid became almost a Stoic" — " Frogresa of Ethical Philosophy." 

' (Scero, in his woric on Moral Ends (Be flniftus), briefly defines 
ethics, or morality, as the ara vivendi, or dodriim fnne viveadi ; that ia, the 
art of liriag wisely. The terms ethics is derirod from the Greek fySiK.^, 
whicb, in eigniflcatioD, is equiralent with the Latin tncM, nun-t^, whence 
the adjective moroUa, and the English word morala. Aristotle, in the 
second book of his " Ethics," addressed to his son, Kichomachas, sa^ya 
that moral Ecieace received the name of ethics &om the word ISo^, 
"habi^ nse, or custom," since it is &om babitoal experience, and Ibo 
routine of customaiy oondflct, that moral dispoeilJons and ptininples ara 
gradually fbrmed and changed. Perhaps the deSnitioit of Dr. Tbomos 
Brown can not be improved : " Ethics is the science which relates to oar 
nmtoal affections, not simply ss phenomena, but as they are virtuous or 
'ndooB, rt^t ai wrong." 
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fbnnance of which a probable teasoa can be aaaJgoed, a mean 

duty.' 

In the opinion, therefore, of Fansstiua, there is a threefold 
consideration for determining our resolution ; for men doubt 
whether the thing which falls under their oondderation be 
of itself virtuous or disgraceful, and in this deliberation minds 
are often distracted into oppodte eentimenta. They then 
examine aud deliberate whether or not the subject of their 
consideration conduces to the convenience or enjoyment of life, 
to the improvement of their estate and wealth, to their interest 
and power, by which they miay profit thwnselves or their 
relations ; all which deliberation falls under the category of 
utility. The third Mnd of doubtful deUberation is, when an 
apparent utility seems to clash with moral rectitude; for 
when utihty hurries us to itself and virtue, on the other hand, 
seems to call us back, it happens that the mind is distracted 
in the choice, and these occasion a double auiety in deUbera- 
tion. In this division (although an omission is of the worst 
consequence in diviuons of this kind), two things are omitted ; 
for we are accustomed to deliberate not only wliether a 
thing be virtuous or shameAil in itself^ but, of two things that 
are virtuous, which is the more excellent ? And, in like man- 
ner, of two things which are profitable, which is the more 
profitable t Thus, it is found that the deUberation, which he 
considered to be threefold, ought to be distributed into five 
divisions. We must, therdbre, first treat of what is virtuous 
in itself^ and that under twTt heads ; in like manner, of what 
is profitable ; and we shall next treat of them compara- 

IV. In Hie first place, a dispoution has been planted by 
nature in every species of Uving creatures to cherish them- 
selves, their Ufe, and body ; to avoid those things that appeal 
hurtful to them ; and to look out for and procure whatever 

■ "It was thus that they (tho Sfoica) were obliged to icvent a doable 
morality; one for mankiDd at lai^e, IVom whoni vaa expected no more 
than the koB^xov, wbich aeems principally to have denoted acts of duty, 
done from inferior or mixed motives ; and the other, which they appear to 
have hoped from their ideal wise men, is lorop^u/ia, or perfect observance 
ofrectitade, which consiBted only in moral acts, dona for mere reverence 
fbr morality, unaided by any fillings ; all which (witbont the exception 
of pity) they classed among the enemies of reason and the disturbers of 
the human bouL" — Sir. J, Macldntosh's "Progreaa of EJthical Phflosophy." 
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is neceEsaiy for their Mvia^, sucli as food, slielter, and th« 
like. Now the dears of union for the purpose of procreating 
their own species is common to all itn'""'!'', ss well as a 
certain degree of ooaoem about what is procreated. But 
the greatest distinction betweeu a man and a brute lies in 
this, that the latter is impelled only by instinct, and applies 
itself solely to that object which is present and before it, 
with very little sensibihty to what is past or to come ;' but 

< "It seems evident that BninislB, ss well ss men, leam manj things 
from experience, and infer that the same events will always follow fcoia 
the sama causes. By this principle thej become acQuainted with the 
mors obvious properties of external objects, and gradually, from their 
birth, treasure up a knowledge of the nature of fire, water, earth, slouea, 
heights, depths, eW!., and of (he effects which result from their operation. 
The ignorance and mexperience of the young are here plainly distinguish- 
able from the cunning and sagacity of the old, who have learned by long 
observation to avoid what hurt them, and lo.pursue what gave ease or 
pleasure. This is still more evident from the effects of discipline and 
odmMtion on auimala, who, by tho proper application of rewards and 
pimishnients, may be taught any course of actioo, the most contrary to 
their natural instincts and propendties. Is it not experience which ren- 
ders a dog apprebeuslTe of p^n when you menace him, of lift up the 
whip to beat him T Is it not even experience which makes him answer 
to his name, and infer Irom such an arbitrary sound that you moan him 
rather than any of his fellows, and intend to call him when you prononnce 
it in a certaia manner, and with a certain tone and accent? 

"In tjl these cases we may observe, tiiat the animal infers some fact 
beyond what immediately stnkes his senses ; and that this inference is 
altt^iether founded on past eiperience, while the creature expects from 
the present object the same consci^ucnct^s which it has always Ibunil in 
its observation to result itom similar objects. 

" But though animals leam many parts of their knowledge from obser- 
vation, there are also many parts of it which they derive from the origi- 
nal btuid of Nature, which much exceed the share of capacity they pos- 
sess, on ordinary occasions, and iu which they improve little or nothing 
by Uie longest practice and experience. These we denominate Instincts, 
and are so apt to admire as something veiy cxtraordinsty and inexpli- 
cable by all the disquisitioas of human understanding. But our wonder 
will perhaps cease to diminish when we consider that the experimental 
reasoning itself which we possess in common with beasts, and on which 
the whole conduct of life depends, is nothing but a species of instinct, or 
machaaical power, that acts in us unknown to ourselves, and in its chief 
operations is not tUrected by any such relations or comparison of ideas 
as are the proper detects of our kitellectuat l&colties. Though the instinct 
be diSbrent, yet still it is an instinct which leaches a man to avoid the 
fire, as mnch as that which teaches a bird, with such exactness, the art 
cf iiient>atioa, and the whole economy and order of its nursery." — Hume's 
" iBqoiry conoemlng the Human TJndeietanding," sec; 3. 
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num, because endowed vith reason, br which he discerns con- 
sequences, looks into the cansea of things and their progress, 
and Wng acquainted, as it were, witli precedents, he compares 
th^r analogies, and adapts and connects the present with what 
is to come. It is easy for him to foresee the niture direction of 
all his lifo, and therofore he prepares what is necessary for pass- 
ing through it. 

Nature, likewise, by the same force of reason, conciliates 
man to man, in ord^ to a community both of language and 
of life : above all, it implants in them a strong love for their 
offimring ; it impels them to desire that companies and 
societies should be formed, and that they should mingle iu 
them ; and that for those reasons, man should take care to 
provide for the supply of clothing and of food ; and that not 
only for himself out for his wife, bis children, and for all 
whom he ought to hold dear and to protect. This is an affec- 
tion which arouses the spirit and makes it more strenuous for 
action. 

The distinguishing property of man is to search for and 
to follow after truth. ThMefore, when relaxed from our 
necessary cares and concerns, we then covet to see, to hear, 
and to leani somewhat ; and we esteem knowledge of things 
either obscure or wonderful to be the indispensable means 
of living happUy.* From this we nnderstimd that truth, 
amplidty, and candor, are most agreeable to the nature 
of mankind. To this passion for discovering truth, ia 
added a desire to direct; for a mind, well formed by na- 
ture, is anwilling to obey any man but him who lays down 
rules and instructions to it, or who, for the gi^rid advan- 
tage, esercisee equitable and lawful government A From thia 

' " Nature has made it delightful to man to know, disquieting to him 
to know only imperfectly, white any thing remains in his power that can 
mtike his knowledge more accurate or comprehensive ; and she hoa done 
more than all this : she has not waited till we reQect on the plessiiTe 
which we are to erqoy, or the pain which we are to suiTer, It is soffl- 
dent that there ia something unknown which has a relation to some- 
tlung that is known to us. We feel instantly the deeire of knowing this 
too. We have a desire ofknowledgewhiob nothing can abate; adeaiTe 
that in some greater or less d^ree exteuds itself to every thing which 
we are e^iable of knowing, and not to realities merely bat to all the 
extnvsganoea of fiction."— Dr. Ihomas Brown's " Lectures on the Pht 
lotophy <tf the Human Mind." 
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proceeds lofiiii«ss of mind, sud contonqit for worldly intor- 

ests.* 

Neither is it a meim ^vilege of nature and reason, that man 
is the only animal who is sensible of order, of decency, and of 
propriety, both in acting and spealdng. In like manner, no 
other creature perceives the beauty, the gracefulness, and the 
harmony of parts, in Uiose objects which are discerned by the 
sight. And analogous perception to which nature and reason 
convey from the ught to the mind ; and consider tLat beauty, 
regularity, and order in counsels uid actions should be still 
more preserved. She is caudous not to do aught that is inde- 
cent or effeminate, or to act or think wantonly in any of our 
deliberations or deeds. The effect and result of ^1 this produces 
that htmeitum which we are now in search of; that virtue 
which is honorable even without being ennobled ; and of which 
we may truly say, tbat even were it praised by none it wontd 
be commendable in itself. 

y. My Son Marcus, you here perceive at least a sketch, and, 
as it were, the outline of virtue ; which, could we perceive her 
wiUi onr eyes,' would, as Flalo says, kindle a wonderful love of 
wisdom. But whatever is virtuous arises from some one of 
tbose four divisions : for it consists either in sagacity and && 
perception of troth ; or in the preservation of bnman society, 
by giving tJ) every man his due, and by observing the fiuth of 
contracts ; or in the greatness and firmness of an elevated and 
nnsubdued mind ; or in observing order and regularity in all 
our words and in all our actions, in which consists moderation 
and temperance, 

■ The same seatiment^ with reference to the love of knowledge^ Is 
more beauOflilly expressed by Virgil; — 

"Felix; qui potnit rengm cognoscere canaaa ; 
Atqae metua pmnca et inezorabile &tuni 
Suig'edl pedibofl, stropitamqao Aeherontis avari." 

Georg. II. Unas 490-492. 
' Our bodily tg/ei.] "Tliisiaft fl!ieaDdacolebrato4BeiitiB8nt ofPlata 
'Oy^ (Bays he, in his PhedroX fl/ttv o^cin? rinr iid tov ao/iaro; fpX""^ 
alaO^aiuv, f ^povti eJt oit ipdrai, ittvoic J'flp "^ ^apelx^i" Ipurof, el 
TOiovTov imiTtip ivapyic el6oimi napeixiTo tl^ i^if lov .- ' Our eyetnght 
(says be), is the moat exquisite of our senaeg, yet it does not Berre ns to 
disoern wisdoin ; if it did, what a glow of love would she kindle within 
«a' The reader may, perhaps, observe with what propriety Cicero ap- 
plies to virtue what Flato says of wisdom."— ffuAris. 
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Though these four diTisiouB are connected and interwoven 
■with one another, yet certain kinds of duties arise from each 
of them. As, far instance, in that part which I first de- 
scribed, and under which I comprehended sagacity or wisdom, 
consists the search after and discovery of truth ; and this is 
the characteristic function of tiiat virtue ; for the man who is 
most spacious in discovering the real truth in any subject, 
and who can, with the greyest perspicacity and quickness, 
both see and eiplain the grounito of it, is justly esteemed 
a man of the greatest understanding and discernment. From 
hence it follows that truth is, as it were, the snbjeot-matter 
which this faculty handles, and on which it employs itself 
Ab to the other three virtues, they necessarily consist in acquir- 
ing and preserving those things with which the conduct oi life 
is connected, in order to preserve the community and relations 
of mankind, and to display that eicellence and greatness of 
soul which exhibits itself as well in acquiring resources and 
advant^;es both for ourselves and for onr friends, as, still more 
concpicnoosly, in properly disregaidiug them. As to order, 
resolution, moderation, and the like, they come into that rank 
of virtues which require not only an operation of the mind, 
but a certwn degree of personal activity ; for it is in observing 
OTder and moderation m those things which constitute the 
olijects of active life, that we shall preserve virtue and de- 
cency, 

VL Now, of the four divisions under which I have ranged 
the nature and essence of virtue, that which conusts in the 
knowledge of truth principally aflects the nature of man. 
For all of us are impelled and carried along to the love of 
knowledge and learning, in which we account it glorious to 
excel, bat consider eveiy slip, mistake, ignorance, and de- 
ception in it, to be hurtjiil and shameful. In this pursuit, 
which is both natural and virtuous, two fiuilta are to be 
avoided. The first is, the regarding things which we do not 
know as if they were understpod by us, and thence rashly 
giving them our assent.' And be that wishes, as every 
man ought to wish, to avoid this error, must devote botlt 
his time and his industry to the study of things. The otJier 
&alt is, that some people bestow too much study and pains 
■lO know Uiat there is an 
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Upon things that are obecnre,' difScnlt, and even immaterial in 
themselves. When those &u1ta are avoided, all the pains and 
care a man bestows upon studies that are virtuouB in them- 
selves, and worthy of his knowledge, will be deservedly com- 
mended. Thus we have heard how Caiua Sulpicius' excelled in 
astronomy, and Sextua Fompeius, to my own knowledge, in 
mathem^cs; many also in logic, and mora in the dril law, 
all which are arts Uiat serve to investigate truth, in the pursuit 
of which our duty forbids us to be diverted from transacting 
oar business, because the whole glory of viitue consists in ac- 
tivi^. Yet this is often inlemuttod, and frequent are our re- 
turns to our studies. Then there is aa incessant working of 
the mind, which, without our taking pains, is sufficient to keep 
na in the practice of thinking. Now, all our thoughts, and 
every motion of the mind, should bo devoted either to the 
forming of plans for virtnons actions, and such as belong to a 
good and happy life, or else to the pursuits of science and 
knowledge. I have now treated of at least the first source of 
duty. 

VII. Now, as to the other three, the most extensive system 
is that by which the mutual society of mankind, and, as it 
were, the intercourse of life, is preserved. Of tiis there are 
two parts: justice, in which virtue displays itself with the 
most distinguished luster, ani) from which men are termed 
good ; and allied to this, beneficence, which may likewise bo 
termed benevolence, or liberality. Now, the chief province 
of justice is, that no person injure another, unless he is pro- 

' " Tlie emperor AntoQinus verf fioelj' thanks the gods, that whan he 
^iplied to the study of philoaophy he was taught by Junius Bosticoa to 
avoid this error. Toi' tlf iavrdv inoc lTiffv/i>iaa ^i^oao^of, /i^ 
l/uriaeiV elg Tiva ao^tariji/ /afSi dirOKaBiaai inl toOt avyypa^eti ij 
ev7l?loyia/iovi dvaXieiv, j irtpi ri /leTiupoiayiK^ KarayiveeBai : 'That 
when I applied 1117 mind to the atcdj of philosophy, I did not meet with 
a sophist tbr my ioatnictor ; neither did I spend my time in reading 
mean authors, Dor was I embanassed by the nselees studies of aatnriogy." 
— Guiflr*. 

* "We have, in the Roman history, a remarkable atoi^ of this noble- 
nuD. by which we may see the excellent eSecta of leammg in a man of 
CondderadoQ, who knows how to time it well For we ore (old, that 
wbUe he served against the Maoedoniaus, under Julius ^nuliua, he Jbre- 
tidd to the Soman aoldieia an eclipee, and exphuaed its causes and 
thereby prevented the constenatioa they otherwise would have tkllen 
Into, ud wbidi, seizing the enemiee, tbey were easily routed by the 
Bomana."— Otdhrie. 
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yoked' by su^ring vrrong ; next, that public proper^ be ap- 
propriated to pnolic, and private to individual, use. 

Now, by nature no property ia priyat«, but dependent either 
on ancient poesession (as when men formerly came into unoc- 
cupied temtorieB) ; or victory (as when they have taken posaes- 
eion of it in war) ; or public constitution, contract, terms, or 
lot By those, the land of Arpinnm is regarded as belonging 
to the Arpinates ; the Tnaculan, to the Tusoulans. The like 
division holds with regard to matters of private property. 
Thus, as every man holds his own, each should possess 
that portion which fell to his shara of those things that 
by nai,ure were common ; and it follows, that no man can 
covet another's property without violating the laws of human 
society.' 

But (as has been strikingly said by Plato) we are not 
bom for ourselves alone, and our country claims her share, 
and our friends their share of us ; and, as the Stoics hold, 

I " Dietai mttem ratio homini (aajB Orotiia, de Jure Belli ae Pacta, lib. 
2, cap. 20, § B), nihil agendam quod noceolur homini alleri, niiii, id ^um 
ftoieof aUguid prpposilam. In eolo auletn inimici dahre, ila nudi ipeclalo, 
tmQum eet baavm nisi fokwn et iTnagiitarittm : Kuw, resfion tells men 
that we should do no hurt to another man, unless it ia tQ serve some 
good end, for, from the mere paJn of another person, there can result no 
good but what ia mistaken and imaginary." — Vidj^i/ra in !oc. ciL 

' This anbject has been extenstvely investigated bj modem moralista 
nnd jurists. Paley, in ono of hia chapters on property, adduces and com. 
menls upon the priucipal theories that have been advanced. Those of 
Hr. Locke, and of Paley bimrolf) may bo brieSy given in the words of the 
latter. " Each man's limbs and labor are his own exclusively ; by occu- 
pying a piece of ground a man inseparably mixes his labor with it, hy 
which means the pioca of ground becomes thenceforward hia own, as you 
con not take it from him -withont depriving bi"i at the same time of 
Bometbing which is indisputably hia," Ihia ia Mr, Locke's solution. Dr. 
Poley adds: "The real foundation of our right (t. a, to private property) 
ia The Law or the Lamc. It is the intention of Ood that the produce 
of the earth be applied to the use of man ; this intention can not be ftil- 
fllled without establishing proper^; it ia consistent, therefores with his 
will that property be established. The land can not be divided into 
aeparate property without leaving it to the law of the country to regu- 
late that division ; it is consiatent, therefore, with the same will, that 
the law should regulate the division ; and, consequently, ' conaistent with 
tlie will of God,' or 'right,' that I should possess that cdiare which these 
regulations assign ma. By whatever circuitoua train of reasoning you 
attempt to derive this right, it must terminate at last in the will of God ; 
the straightway Uierelbre, aodehorteitwayof arriving at this will, is the 
beat— Fsle/s " Moral and Political Philosophy," book 3, cbap. 4. 
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all that the esrtli produces is created for the use of mao, to 
men are created for the sake of men, that they may mutuKlly 
do good to one anotber ; in this we ought to take nature for our 
guide, to throw into the pubhc stock llie offices of general utility 
by a reciprocation of duties ; sometiiiiea by receiving, sometimes 
by gi^ng, and sometimes to cement human society by arts, by 
industry, and by our resources; 

ITow the foundation of justice is faithfulness, which is n 
perseverance and tmlL in all our declarBtions and in all our 
promises. Let ua therefore (though aome people may think it 
over nice^ imitate the Stoics, who curiously examine whence 
terms are derived, and consider that the word fides, or faithful- 
ness, is no other than a performance of what we have promised.' 
But there are two kinds of injustice ; the first is of those who 
offer an injury, the second of those who have it in their power 
to avert an injury from those to whom it is offered, and yet do 
it not. For if a man, prompted either by anger or any sudden 
perturbatdou, unjustly assaults another iqan, such a one seems 
as it were to lay violent hands on one's ally ; and the man who 
does not repel or withstand the injury, if he can, is as much to 
blame as if he deserted the cause of his parents, his friends, or 

Those wrongs, however, which are inflicted for the very pui^ 
pose of doing an injury, often proceed from fear ; as for instuice, 
wUen a man who is contriving to injure another is aJraid, unless 
he executes what he is meditating, that he may himself sustain 
gome disadvantage ; but the great incentive to doing wrong is 
to obtain what one desires, and in this crime avarice is die most 
pervading motive. 

TIIL Now riches are sought after, both for the necessary 
purposes of life and for the enjoyment of pleasure. But in 
men of greater minds the coveting of money is with a view 
to power and to the means of dving gratification. Aa M. 
Crassufi lately used to declare, that no man who wanted to 
have a direction in the government had money enough, unless 
by the interest of it he could miunt^n an army. Mag- 
nificent equipages, likewise, and a style of living made up 
of elegance imd abundance give delight, and hence the 
deore for money beoomes boimdless. Kor indeed is the 

* WHe», qviikfait quod dietnm ert. 
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mere dedre to improve one's private fbrtnne, \ntiiont ii^uiy 
to another, deserving of blame ; but injustice must ever be 
avoided. 

But the mun cause why most mea are led to a foigetfol- 
0668 (^ juBlioe is their faUing into a violent ambition after 
empire, honors, and glory. For what Enniua obaerves that 



has a still more exteuwve ^plication ; for where tbe object of 
ambition is of such a nature as that several can not obtain pre- 
eminence, the contest for it is generally so violent that nothing 
can be more difficult than to preserve the sacred ties of society. 
This was shown lately in tbe pr^umption of C. Cteaar, who, m 
order to obtain that direction in the government which the 
vildness of his imagination had planned out, violated all laws, 
divine and human. But what is deplorable in this matter is, 
that the desire after honor, empire, power, and glory, is gener- 
ally most prevalent in the greatest soul and the most exalted 
genius ;' for which reason every crime of that sort is the more 
carefdlly to be guarded against But in ever species of injust> 
ico it is a very material quefition, whether it is committed 
through some agitation of passion, which Cbmmonly is short-' 
lived and temporary, or fiom deliberate, prepense, malice ; for 
those things which proceed from a short, sudden fit, are of 
slighter moment than those which are inflicted by forethought 
and preparation. But enough has been said concerning inflict- 
ing injury. 

JX. Various are the causes of men omitting the defense 
of others, or neglecting their du^ toward them, lliey are 
either nnwillii^ to encounter enmity, toil, or expense; or, 
perhaps, they do it through negligence, liatlessnees, or lazi- 
ness ; or they are ao embarrassed in certain studies and puF- 
euita, that they suffer those they ought to protect to he ne- 
glected. Hence we must take care leat Plato's observation 
with respect to philosc^bers should be falsified: "That they 

> Unton thus expreaBea a timOar idea : 

" Fame Is the apnr which tbe dear spirit doth raise 
(That last inarmitf of noble mind) 
To scora delights and live laborious ia,ya."—Lvei<Ias. 
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jadgmeut we form of them is very different from vhat we 
form of ourselves. Those therefore are wise monitors who 
teach us to do nothing of which we are doubtful, whether it is 
honest or unjust ; for whatever is honest manifests itself bj 
its own Inster, but doubt implies the entertainment of in- 
justice. 

X, But occasions frequently happen in which thoee duties 
which are most worthy of an honest, and of such as we call a 
worthy man, are altered and changed to their contraries. 
For example, to return a deposit, to perform a promise, and 
other matters that are relative to truth and honesty, Bometunes 
alter so that it is just they should not be observed ; for it is 

f roper to have recourse to those fundamentals of hones^ which 
laid down in the commencement : in the first place, that of 
Injuring no person ; and, secondly, that of being subservient to 
the public good. Whoa these conditions are altered by cir- 
cumstancea, the moral obligation, not being invariably identical, 
is umilarly altered. 

A promise, as a paction, may happen to be made, the 
performance of which may be pidudicial either to the party 
promising, or to the party to whom the promise is made. 
For (as we see in the play) had not Neptune performed his 
promise to Theseus, the latter would not have been bereaved 
of his SOD Hippolytns ; for it is recorded, that of three vishes 
to be granted him, the third, which he made in a pasdon, 
was the death of Hippolytns, which, having been granted, 
he sunt into the most dreadful distresa. Therefore, you 
are not to perform those promises which may be prejudicial 
to the party to whom you promise, nor if they may he more 
hurtful to you than tney can be serviceable to him. It is 
incottsiBtent with our duty that the greater obligation should 
bo postponed to the less. For instance, suppose you should 
promise to appear as the advocate of anouier person while 
his cause is depending: now, if your son was to be seized 
violently ill, in the mean time, it would be no breach of duty 
received in the theater. He himaelf has lell us an expresaioii of the 
same idea in the GjUowing words : 

" Omnia homo eet omiii bomiai prozimus, oeo ulla cogitonda eet longin- 
qmtas generis ubi est na.turB communis." 

" Eveiy man is moet closely connected with hia every fellow man, nor 
riioald any distance of r^tioniinlj) «nter into consideration where there 
is a common nature." 
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XL Certain duties are also to bo observed, even toward 
those who have wronged you ; for there is a mean even in 

perfbna them; the obligation, tbere&ire, to peribrm promises is essential 
to the same ends, and ia the same degree. Where the terms of promiso 
admit of more senses than one^ the promise is to be performed ' in that 
sense in which the promiser apprehended at the time that the promise 
received it.' " Dr. Psley sums up his argument in the following words: 
"From the acconnt we have given of the obligation of promises, it is 
evident that thia obligation depends upon the a^ieclaivma whii^ we 
knowinglj and volunt^ily excite. Consequently, on; action or conduct 
toward auotlier, wbicfa we are sensible excites expectations in that other, 
is as mnch a promise, and creates as strict sn obligatLOD, as the most 
express assurancea" The exceptions wbich Paley a&nits to the obliga' 
tion of proDoises are the following ; " 1. Promisos are not binding where 
the performance ia impossible. 3. Promises are not binding where the 
performance is unlawful. 3, Promises are not binding where they con 
tradict a former promise, i. Promises are not bindit^ bolore accept- 
ance ; that is, before notice given to the promisee. G. Promises are not 
bindiiig which are released by the promisee. And, 6. Erroneous prom- 
ises are not binding in certain oases ; as where the error proceeds IWim 
the mistake or misrepresentation of the promisee ; or, secondly. When 
the promise is understood by the promisee to proceed upon a certain 
, Buppoeition, or when the promiser apprehended it to be so understood, 
and that supposition turns out to be &lBe ; then the promise is not bind- 
ing." It is only necessary to cite another passage with reference to ex- 
torted promises. It seems obvious here to remarlc, that in the case of 
promises, or even declarations, unjustly extorted — as by the highways 
man or the inquisitor — a doubt may very naturally arise, whether the 
absence of all rigU on the part of the extorting party, does not involve 
a correlative freedom on the part of the victim, to declare the truth, or 
to (Ulflll the promise. This point Dr. Paley leaves (unnecessarily, as I 
tliinlr), undedded. "It bus," he says, "long been controverted among 
moralists, whether promises be binding which are extorted by violenoe 
or fear. Tbe obligation of all promises results^ we have seen, from the 
ueoessity or the use of that confidence which mankind repose in them. 
The question, therefore, whether these promises are binding, will depend 
upon tUs; whether mankind, upon tiie whole, are beneQted by the con- 
fidence placed on such promises I A highwayman attacks you, and 
being disappointed of his booty, threatens or prepares to monler yon. 
Yon promise, with many solemn asseverations, that if he wiU spare your 
life he shall find a purse of money leit for him at a place appointed. 
Upon the fiuth of this promise be forbeora from further violence. Now, 
your life was saved by the coofidence repoaed in a pnnnise extorted by 
f^r; and the lives of many others may be saved by the ssme. This is 
a good consequence. On the other hand, cim&dence in promises like these 
greats facihtfttes the perpetration of robberies; they may be made the 
instruments of alznost unlimited extortion. This is abad oonseqoenoe; 
and in tbe question between the importance of these opposite conse- 
quence^ reddefi the doubt oonoerning the obligations of such pr — '— " 
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have conquered by foroo, so thoee should be received into our 
jootectaon who throw themselves upon the honor of our 
general, and lay down their arms, even though the battering 
rams should have struck tbdr walls. la which matter justice 
was cultivated with so much care among our countrymen, that 
it was a custom among our ancestors uiat they who received 
under their protection cities, or nations conquered in war, be- 
came their patrons. 

Now, the justice of war was most religiously pointed out 
by the fedal law of the Romans. From tlus it may be 
understood that no war is just unless it is undertaken to 
reclium property,* or unless it is solemnly denounced and 
proclaimed beforehaud. Fopilius, as genenu, held a province 
where Gato's son served in his army. It happened that 
Popiltus thought proper to disband one te^on ; he dismissed, 
at the same time, Calo's son, who was semng in that It^on. 
When, however, through love of a military life, he remained 
in the amir, bis lather wrote to Popiiius, that if he suffered 
him to continue in the service he shoi^d, for a second time bind 
him by the military oath ; because the obligation of the former 
having been annulled, he could not lawfully fight with the enemy. 

60 veiy strict was their observance of laws in making 
war. There is extant a letter of old Cato to his son on this 
occasio^ in which he writes, "That he heard he had got his 
discharge &om the consul, while he was serving as a soldier in 
Macedonia, during the war with Perseus. He, therefore, en- 
joins him to take care not to enter upon action ; for he declares 
that it is not lawful for a man who is not a soldier to fight with 
an enemy. 

Xn. And, indeed, there is another thing that I should 
observe, that he who ou^ht properly be termed perdttellU, 
that is, a stubborn foe, is called a hoitu, and thereby the 
a(rftness of the appellation lessens the horror of the thing ; for 
by our ancestoia he was catted hoittt whom we now call a 

' Jb reclaim properiy, efc.l " The formal and public declaraWon of wsr 
wsB an IndiBpensable preliinuiarj (o jt Sffaoas the Bonuuis. This decia^ 
ation was either conditioiial or nmple. The conditional was whan it was 
made nm rentm rtpeiitioM, which Bometines Qot only implied aatis&c- 
tioo fbr proper^ but puutihmant upon the offender. A simple dedara- 
tioQ was without an; condition, as when an injorj conld not be repaired ; 
or when war was first declared by the other par^." — Set Qrotiva, lib 3. 
ch^ 8. De Jure BeOi, ttc—GuOirii. 
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the priBonera should not be restored ; imd after that, when he 
was detained by his relations and friends, he chose to deliver 
himself ap to a cruel death rather than to falAfy his word to 
the enemy. 

But in the second Funic war, after the battle of Canne, - 
Hannibal sent t«u Bomans to fiome, under m oath that they 
would return to him unless the^ procured the prisoners to 
be ransomed ; but the censors dis&aochised, as long as Ihey 
Uved, all of them that were perjuted/as well aaliim who 
had devised a fraudulent evasion of hia oath. For when, by 
the leave of Hannibal, he had left the camp, he returned 
soon after, to say that he had forgotten something ; and then 
Bgaia leaving the camp he considered himself &^ from the 
oUigstions of hia oath, which he was with regard to the 
words but not the meaning of them ; for in a promise, what 
you thought, and not what you said, is always to be consid- 
ered.' But our forefathers set ua a most eminent example 
of justice toward an enemy ; for when a deserter from 
Pyrrhus offered to the senate to dispatch that prince by poison, 
the senate and G. Fabricius delivered the traitor up to Pyrrhus. 
Thus they distq>proved of taking off by treachery an enemy 
who was powertu], and was carrying on against them an ag- 
gressive war. 

Enofl^h has now been said respecting the duties connected 
with wf^are ; bat we must bear in mmd, that justice is due 

' As oaths we dedgned for tbe seourit}' of the impoeer, it is manifeet 
that they must be itUerpreied and performed in the sense in which the 
imposer intends them ; otherwise thej aObrd no securitj to him. And 
this is Che menning arid reason of the mla, "jurare in enimum impon- 
entia." — Paley's " Moral and Pohtical Philosophy," book 3, chap. 16. 

Against the practioe of administering oaths as demoralizing, we nay 
Instance two aulhoritieB. " The eSbct," says Dymond, " of institutiDg 
oattia is to duniniih the practiial obligation of simple afSnnatioD. The 
law saya you must apeak the truth when you are upon your oath, which 
ia the aame thin^ as to say that it ia less barm to violate truth when you 
ere not on yoor oatli. The cmui sometimes remiada a witneea that he 
ia upon osUi, which is eqnivalent to saying, If you were not we ahould 
think leas of yoar mendad^. The same leswn is inculcated by the as- 
signation of penaltiea to peijuryondnot totalBehood." "Th»e iB,"sayB 
Godwin, in his "Political Justice," botric 6, c. 6, "no cause of insinceri^, 
preTarioation, and blsehood more powarfiil than the practice <^ admin- 
iaterii^ oatha m a court of justice. All attempts to strengthen the obli- 
gations of morality, by flctitiooa and spurious motives, will, in the sequel, 
be found to have no tendency but to relax them." 
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none. Upon this principle, when Lucius Sylla and Cains 
CiesaT took property from its just owners and transferred 
it to struigers, in so doing they ought not to be accounted 
generous ; for nothing can oe generous that is not at the same 
time just 

Our next part of circumspection is, that our generosity 
never should exceed oiu ahilities. For they who are mora 
generous then their circumstances admit of are, first, guilty 
m this, that they wrong their relations ; becanse they bestow 
upon strangers those means which they might, with greater 
justice, give or leave to those who are nearest to them. Now 
a generosity of this kind is generally attended with a lust to 
ravish and to plunder, in order to be furnished with the means 
to give away. For it is easy to observe, that most of them are 
not BO much by nature generous, as they are misled by a kind 
of pride to do a great many things Ja order that they may 
seem to be generous ; which things seem to spring not so 
much from good will as from ostentation. Now such a umula- 
tion is more nearly allied to duplicity than to generosity or 
virtue, ■ ' • 

The third head proposed was, that in our generosity we 
should have regard to merit ; and, conseijuently, examine both 
the morals of the. party to whom we are generous, and his dis- 
position toward ns, together with the general good of society, 
and how iar he may have already contributed to our own in- 
tercst. Could all those consideratioDs be united, it were the more 
desirable ; hut the object in whom is united the most numerous 
and the most important d them, ought to have the greatest 
weight with us. 

XV. But as we live not with men who are absolutely 
perfect and completely wise, but with men who have great 
merit if they possess the outlines of worth, we are, I think, 
from thence to infer, that no ntan is to be neglected in whom 
there appears any indicadon of virtiie ; and that each should 
be regarded in proportion as be is adorned with the milder 
virtues of modesty, temperance, and that veiy justice of which 
I have so largely tieatod. For fbrtitnde and greatness of spirit 
is commonly too vident in a man who is not completely wise 
and perfect ; but the aforesaid virtues seem to belong more to 
a good man. 

Having sud Utus much of morals; with regard to tho 
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teaoluDg, learning, commiuiicatinff, debuting, and judging, 
conciliate men tiwetber, and bind thera into a kmd of 
natural society, l^re is nothing in whicb we di&r more 
from the nature of brut«s tiuui in this; for we very often 
allow them to hare courage, as for iustance, horses and 
lions; but we never admit that ther possess jtisdcti, equi^, 
and goodness; because they are void of reason and speecL 
Now this' is thfl kind of sodety that is most eztansivc with 
mankind among themselves, and it goes through all ; for 
here a community of all things that n^re has produced for 
the common nse of mankind is preserved, so that they 
may be possessed in the manner proscribed by laws and civil 
statutes : of which laws themselves some are to be observed in 
accordance with the Greek proverb, " that all things among 
friends are to be in common." Now this communitr consists 
of thin^ which are of that nature which, though placed 
by EnniuB under one iiead, may be a[n)1ied to many. " Ba 
(says that author) who kindly shows the bewildered traveler 
the right road, does as it were light his lamp by his own ; 
which affords none the less light to himself af^r it has lighted 
the other." 

By this single example he sufficiently enjoins on us to 
perfonn, even to a stranger, all the service we can do 
without detriment to ourselves. Of which seirice the 
following are common illustrations: "That we are to debar 
no man &om the running stream ;" " That we are to suffer any 
who desire it to kindle fire at our fire ;" " That we are to ^vo 
foithfdt counsel to a person who is in doubt :" all whidi are par- 
ticulars that are semoeable to the receiver without being det- 
rimental to the bestower. We are therefore to practice them, 
and be constantly contributing somewhat to the common good. 
As the means, however, of each particular person are very 
confined and the nombers of the indigent are boundless, our 
distributive generosity ought still to be hounded by the princi- 
ple of Ennius — "it neverUieless gives light to one's self" — that 
we may still be possessed of the means to be generous to our 
friends. 

XVn. Now the degrees of hnmau society are many. 
F<ff, to quit the forgoing unbounded kind, there is one more 
confined, which conusts of men of the same race, nation, 
and language, by which people are more intimately connected 
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ments of our ancestors the same, in practidng the Bame 
religions rites, and in having the Mine places of interment. 
But among all the degrees of Bociety, none U more ezcel- 

refutntion of these principles, ia a brief compasii, is Fbtmd In the Ibllowinff 
note bj the Ber. Babert H^ in the Sermon nbove quoted. 

"It is Bomewbat aiDgular that manj of the fashionable iafldela have 
hit upon a daflnitionof virtae which pertectlj caimndea with that of cer- 
tain metapbjsical divioeB in America, first invented and defended bf that 
most acute reaaoner, Joni.than Edwabds, They both plaoe virtue es- 
clnaivelj in a passion for the general good ; or, as Ur. Edwards espreeses 
it, lovt to beiag in genend ; so that our love is always to be proportioned 
to the magnitude of its object in tbe scale of being: which ia liable to 
tbe ohjectionL I have alreadr stated, as well as to many others which 
tbe limits of (his note will not permit me to enumerate. Let it suffice to 
romarlc, (1.) That virtae, on these principles, is an ntter impossibility; 
Ibr the system of being, comprehending the great Supreme, ia infiniie : 
and, therefbre, to maintain (he proper proportion, the force of particnlar 
attachment must be inflnil«lj less than tbe passion lor the general good ; 
bat the limits of the human mind are not capable of any emotion bo 
ioflnilcly different in degree. (2.) Since our fines of the extent of tho 
universe are capable of perpetual enlargement, admitting the sum of ex- 
Ifitonce ia ever the same, we must return back at oacb stop to liimiTiiHti 
the strength of particnlar affections, or tbsj will beoome disproportionate 
and consequently, on these principles, vicious ; so that tbe balance must 
be continnally floctuatii^, by tho weigbts being token out of one scale 
and put into the other. (3.) Ifvirtue consistBtLccIiunvelvinlove to being 
in genera], or attachment to the general good, the particular allbctions 
are, to eveiy purpose of virtue, nsdess, and even pernicious ; for their im- 
mediate, nay, their necessary tendency islo attract to tbeir objects apro- 
portion of nttODtion which &r exceeds tbeir comparative vEilue in the 
genera] scale. To allege that tbe general good is promoted by them, will 
be of no advantage to tbe defense of this system, bat the cootrair, by 
confessing that a greater sum of happiness is attuned by a deviation 
from, than an adherence to, its principles ; unless its advocates mean by 
the love of being in general Che same thing as the private affections, 
which is to confbund all the distinctions of luiguage, as well as all the 
operations of mind. Let it be remembered, we liave no dispnto respect- 
ing what is the ultimate end of virtue, wliich is allowed on both sides to 
be tbe greatest sum of haptdness in the universe. Tbe question ia mere- 
ly, what is virtue Aw^f or, in otber word^ what are the means appidnted 
Sir the attainment of t]iat end 7 

" There is little doubt, from some parte rX Ur. Grodwin's work, entitled 
'Political Justice,' as well as from his early iiabits of reading, that he 
was indebted to Mr. Edwards for his prindpal arguments against the 
private affections ; ' though, with a daring consiatency, be has puiBued 
Ills principles to an extreme from which that most excellent man would 
have revt^ted with horror. The Amdameutal error of the whole system 
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able, those amon^ whom &ty hi^pen are bound together in 
close associadoD. 

But when jon view every thing -with reaacra and reflecdon, 
of all connections none is more weighty, none ia more dear, 
than that between ereiy individual and his countiy. Our 
pareata are dear to ns ; our children, our Idnsmen, our friends, 
ore dear to us ; but our country comprehends alone all the 
eadeannents of us all. For which vhat good man woula 
hesitate to die if he could do her service t The more execrably 
unnatural, therefore, are they who wound their country by 
every species of guilt, and who are now, and have been, em- 
ployed m her utter destruction. But where a computation or 
comparison set up, of those objects to which our chief duty 
shoiud be paid, the principal are our country and our parents, 
by whose services we are Iwd under the a'longest obligation^ ; 
the next are our children and endre family, iwio depend npon 
us alone, without having any other refuge ; the next our agree- 
able kinsmen, who generally share our fortune in common. The 
necessary supports of life, therefore, are due chiefly to tliose X have 
already mentioned ; but the mutual intercourses of life, counsels, 
discourses, exhortations, consultadons, and even somudmes re- 
proofs, flourish chiefly in friendships, and those f. 'endships are 
the most BOTeeable that are cemented by a sijnilarity of manners. 

XVHL But in performing all these dudes we are care- 
fully to consider what is most necessary to each, and what 
evay one of them could or could not attain even without us. 
Thus the relative claims of reladonship and of drcumstancea 
will not always be idendcal. Some duties are owing to some 
more than to others. For instance, you are sooner to help 
your neighbor to house his corn, than your brother or your 
friend ; but if a cause be on trial, you are to take part with 
yonr kinsman, or your friend, rather than with your neigh- 
bor. These conuderations, therefore, and the like, ought to be 
carefully observed in every duty; and custom and practice 
should be attained, that we may be able to be correct assessors of 
our duties, and, by adding or suDtracting, to strike the balance, by 
which we may see the proportion to which every party ia endded. 

But as neither physicians, nor generals, nor orators, how- 
ever perfect they may be jn the theory of their art, can evei 
I»erform any thing that is highly prmseworthy, witiiout expe- 
rience and pracdoe, so rules have indeed been Iwd down for the 
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not public ntitity, deseives the character of audaoionsness 
rather than of fortitude. We, therefore, lequire that all men 
of courage and magnanimi^ should be at the aame time 
men <rf virtue and of aimpUcity, lovers of truth, and by 
no means deceitful ; for these quaUtdes are the main glory of 
justice. 

But there is one painful consideration, that obstinacy, and 
an undue ambitjou for potrer, naturally spring up &om this 
elevation and greatness of spirit ; for, as Plato tella us, the 
entire character of the LaoedEemonians was inflamed with 
the dedre of conquest. Thus the man who is most distin- 
guished by his magnanimity, is most desirous of being the 
leading, or rather the only potentate of all. Now, it is a 
difficiut matter, when you desire to be superior to all others, 
to preserve that equabili^ which is the characteristic of 
justice. Hence it is that sijch men will not sufier themselves 
te he thwarted in a debate, nor by any public and lawful 
authority ; and in public matters they are commonly guilty 
of corruption and faction, in order to grasp at as great 
power as possible ; and they choose to be superior by means 
of force, rather than equals by justice. But the more diffi- 
cult the. matter is, it is the more glorious; for there is no 
cormmcture which ought to be unconnected with justice. 

They, therefore, who oppose, not they who commit, in- 
justice are to be deemed brave and magnanimous. Now, 
genuine and well-couddered magnanimity judges that the 
honettam, which is nature's chief aim, consists in realities 
and not in mere glory, and rather chooses to be than to 
seem pre-eminent ; for the man who is swayed by the prej- 
udices of an ignorant rabble is not to h@ reckoned among 
the great; but the man of a spirit the most elevated, through 
the desire of glory, is the most easily impelled into acts of 
injustice. This is, indeed, a slippery situation ; for scarcely 
can there be found a man who, after enduring triids and 
encountering dangers, does not pant for popularity as the 
reward of his exploits.' 

1 " It must be Btronelj impresned upon onr mlniils,'' s^s Dr. Johnson, 
" that virtue is not to be puniued as one of the means to titaie, but &me 
to be accepted as the oalj recompense wliicb mortals caa bestow on 
Tirta»— to be accepted with complaoen<7, bat not sought with eager- 
ness. The tme sattsbction which IS tobedrawafrcon the """■■'■'"■■"~° 
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for nothing bo truly clmractorizes a narrow, groveling dispo- 
ution as to love riches ;' and nothing is more noble and more 
exalted than to despise nches if yon hare them not, and if 
you have them, to employ them in beneficence and liber- 
ality.* 

An inordinate passion for glory, as 'I have already ob- 
served, ia likewise to be guarded against ; for it deprives us 
of liberty, the only prize for which men of elevaicd senti- 
ments ought to contend. Power is so fer from being desirable 
in itaelf^ that it somelunea ought to be revised, and Eomo- 
tJmes to be resigned. We should likewise be free from all 
disorders of the mind, from all violent passion and fear, as 
well as languor, voluptuousness, and anger, that we may 
possess that tranquillity and security which confer aliko 
conidstency and dignity. Now, many there are, and have 
been, who, courting that tranquillity which I have mentioned 
here, have withdrawn themselves from public affmrs and taken 
refuge in retirement. Among these, some of the noblest 
and moat loading of our philosophers;' and some persons, 
of strict and grave dispositions, were unable to bear vitb 
the manners either of the people or their rulers ; and some 
have lived in the country, amusing themselves with the 
management of their private afiairs. Their aim was tho 
same as that of the powerful, that they might enjoy their 
liberty, without wanting any thing or obeying any penon; 
for the essence of liberty is to live just as you pfoase. 
to beat down our fbes, and M down to our concnpisoeDces, are solecisms 
in moral schools, and no laurel attends thMa,"— Sir Tbomas Erownei's 

I "To me Bvaiice seems not so mncb a vice as a deplorable piece or 
madaesa To conceiTC ouxselvoa nrinala, or be persuaded that we ai^ 
dead, is not so ridiculouB, nor so maaj degrees beyond the power of 
hellebore, as this. The opinions of tberay, and positions of men, are not 
BO void of reason as tbeir practiced conclusioiia Some have b^d that 
Enow is blade, that tho eaitb moves, that the soul is air, fire, water ; but 
all this ia philoaophy,- and there is no deliriiiia if we do but speculate the 
ibily and indisputable dotag;e of avarice to that sabCerraneoas idol (Uid god 
rafUie earth."— BirThomaa Browne's " BeKifio Medici." 

s " A reader, of very ordinary erudition," says Guthrie^ " may ea^y 
perceive how greatly (he best historians aai poets among; the Romans 
were indebted to this and the {bracing ch^iter, which have served aa a 
commonplace tbi their finest sentfrnenta." 

■ Such are Pjthagoraa, Democritn^ AnKTagnraj, Socrates, Plata 
Aristotle, Zeno, Eplourus, eto. 
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This may be the more easily practiced hy philoBOpherH, 
because in their lives there is less exposed for. fortune to 
strike at ; because their neceseities are more contracted ; and 
because, if any thing adverse shoold happen, they can not Ml 
so heavily. It is not, therefore, without reason, that in the 
mind of iLose who undertake the management of. public 
aSairs, more violent pasuona are excited, and mightier mat- 
ters are to be attempted, than by thoee who are retired; 
they, therefore, ought to possess greater elevation of spirit, 
and freedom from disquieta. But, whoever enters upon publio 
life ought to take care that the question, how &r the measure 
is virtuous, be not his sole consideration, but also how &r 
ho may have the means of carrying it into execution. In 
this he is duefly to take care that trough indolence he do 
not meanly deqmnd, nor through eagemesa too much pre- 
sume. Thus, in all ^airs, before you undertake them, a 
diligent preparation should be entered into. 

yXTT, But, since most persons are of opinion that the 
achievements of war are more glorious than civil affiun, 
this judgment needs to be restricted ; for many, as generally 
is the case with high minds and ent«rprisiag spirits, espe- 
cially if thev are adapted to military life and are fond of 
warlike achievements, have often sought opportunities ot 
war &om their fondness for glory ; but if we are willing to 
judge truly, many are the civil employments of greater im- 
portance, and of more renown, than the mihtaiy. 

For though Themistocles is justiy prais^ — his name is 
now more illustrious tlian that of Solon, and his ^orious 
victory at Salamis is mentioned preferably to the policy of 
Bolon, by which he first confirmed the power of the Alreopagus 
— the one should not be considered . more illustrious than 
the other ; for the one av^led his country only for onco^the 
other is lasUogly advantageous; because by it the laws of 
the Athenians, and the lustttutions of their ancestors, are 
preserved. Now, Themistocles could not have stated any 
respect in which he ben^ted the Areopagus, but the former 
might with truth declare that Themistocles had been advao- 
ta^d by him ; for the war was carried on by the counsels of 
Utat senate which was constituted by Solon. 

We may make the same observation with r^;ard to 
Pausanias and Lysander among the Laoediemonians ; f<K ftll 
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course are therefore no less meritorions thao those of mili- 
tary ; and they tequire a greater share of zeat and labor than 
the latter. 

XXIII. Nov all that excellence which springs from a 
lofty and noble nature is alt^^ther produced by the ment^ 
and not by the corporeal powers.' Meanwhile, the body 
ought to be kept in such action and order, as that it may be 
always ready to obey the dictates of reason and wisdom, in 
carrying them into . execution, and in perBevering under 
hardships. But with regard to that Aonettum we are treating 
o^ it conusts wholly m the thoughtful tq>plication of the 
mind ; by which the dvilians who preside over pubUc aflaiis 
are equally serviceable to their country as ihej who w^e 
wan. For it of^n happens that by such counsels wars are 
either not entered into, or they are brought to a termination ; 
sometimes they are even nudertaleu, as the third Pimic war 
was by the advice of Marcus Gato, whose authority - was 
powernil, even after he was dead. 

Wisdom in determining la therefore preferable to 
courage in fighting ; but in Uiis we are to take care tttat we 

' " As apreviouaobserTBtion, it isbeyond all doubt thai very moch 
depends on tbe ooDStitulion of the body. It would b« for physiologuta 
to explain, if it were ezplidtbls, the manner in which oorporeol organ- 
izatioQ oSbcts the mind. I only aesume it as a &ct, that there is in the 
material conatniction of some personB, mach more than of others, some 
quality which angmenta, if it do not create, both the atabihly ot their 
resolution and the energy of their active tendencies. There is KOoe- 
thiug that, like the ligatures which one olauB of the Olympic oombatants . 
bound on their hands and wriats, braces round, if I may so describe it, 
and compreases the powers of the mind, giving them a steady forcibla 
Hpring and reaction, which they would presently lose if they could be 
transferred into a conBtitutlon of soft, yielding, treacherous debility. The 
action of strong character seems to demand Bomething firm in its material 
basis, as massive engines require, for their weight and for their woiidng, 
to be fliod on a solid foundation. Acooniingly, I believe it would be 
found that a m^oritj of tbe persons most remariiable for decisive char. 
acter have passesBed great consCitutioDal physical firmness. I do not 
mean an eismption from disease and pain, not any certain measure of 
mechaoica] strength, bat a tone of vigor, the opposite to lassitude, and 
adapted to great exertion and endurance. This is clearly evinced in re- 
spect to many of them, by the prodigious labors and deprivations which 
they have borne in prosecnting their designs. The physical nature has 
seemed a proad ally of the moral one, and, with a hardness that would 
never shrink, has sustained the energy that could never remit." — Foster's 
Essays " On Dedsion of Cbaraoter,''Iietter 2. 
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are not swayed by an avereioa to fighting rather than by a 
consideratioa of expediency.' Now in engaging in war 
we onght to moke it appear that ne have no other new but 
peace. But the character of a brare and reaolnte man ia 
not to be ruffled with adversity, and not to be in such 
Conxion as to quit his post, as we say, but to preserve a 
presence of mind, and the exercise of reason, without 
depariing from hia purpoae. And while this is the charac- 
teristic of a' lofty spirit, so this also is that of a powerful 
intellect, namely, to anticipate futurity in thought, and to 
conclude befbrfthand what may happen on either side, and, 
upon that, what measures to pursue, and never be surprised 
so aa to say, "I had not thought of that" Such are the 
operations of a genius, capacious and elevated; of such a 
one as relies on its own prudence and counsel ;' but to rush 



' See Palef'B broad statement, that expedient^ is the fu 
of all morality. — Book 3, chap. 6. 

* The rarity of self-reliuice, aot with standing the commocneas of the 
weakness that Htimulates it, is thus strikingly shown by the great easayiat 
above qaoted: "The first prominent mental characteristic of the person 
whom I describe, is a complete confldeuce in hia own judgment It will, 
perhaps, be said that this ia not so nncommoQ a qualification. I, how- 
ever, think it is nneominon. It ia, indeed, obvious enough that almost 
oil men save a flattering estimate of their own understanding, and that 
as long oa this undoratanding baa no harder task than to form opiniona 
which arc not to be tried in action, they have a most self-complaeent aa- 
suranco of being right. This assurance extends to tho judgments which 
they pass on the proceedings of others. But let them bo brought into 
the necessity of adopting actual measures in an untried situation, where, 
unassisted by any provioua example or practice, they are reduced to de- 
pend on the bare resources of judgment alone, and you will see in niony 
oases this oonfldence of opinion vanish away. The mind seems all at 
once placed in a misty vacuity, where it reaches round. on all sides, but 
eao find nothing to toke hold of Or if not lost in vacuity, it is over- 
whelmed in confusion; and leols aa if its isculties were annihilated in 
the attempt to think of schemes and cslculationa among the posaibilities, 
chances, and hazards which overspread a wide untrodden field ; and this 
cousdous imbecility becomes severe distress, when it is believed that coa- 
soquences, of serious or unknown good or evil, are depending oa the do- 
daions which are to be formed amid so much uncertajntj. The thought 
painfially recurs at each step and turn, I may by chance be right, but it 
is fatly aa probable I am wrong. It is like the case of a rustia walking 
in London, who, having no certain direction through the vast confusion 
of streets to the pUoe where he wiahes to be, advances, and hesitates, 
and tnms, and inquire^ and becomes, at each comer, still more ineztric- 
ablf perplexed. A man in this aitnatlon feels he Shall be very unfortun- 
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preciptately into the field, and to encounter &n eneni^ wiA 
mere pli3rsical force has somewhat in it that is barbarous and 
brutal. When the occasion, however, and its neceesity 
compel it, we should resist with force, and prefer death to 
tJaTery or dishonor. 

XXIV. But with regard to overthrowing and plundering 
of citJes, great consideration is required that nothing be dona 
rashly, nothing cmelly.' And this is the part of a great 
man, after he has maturely weighed all dicumstaoces, to 
punish the guilty, to spare tlie many; and in every state of 
fortune not to depart from an upright^ virtuous conduct. 
For, as you find (as I have already observed) men who prefer 
military to civil duties, so will you find many of that csat who 
look upon dangerous and violent resolutions to be more 
splendid and more dignified than calm and digested measures. 
We should never so entirely avoid danger aa to appear 
irresolute and cowardly; but, at the same time, we should 

ate if he con not acoompliah more than he can undeiBtand. Is not this 
ftvquendy, when broi^lit to the practical test, the state of a mind not 
disposed in general to imdervaiuo ita own jadgmentt" — Foater'a Essay 
" On Decision of Character," Letter 2. 

t "i^" sajs Paley, "the canae and end of war be justifiable, all tbe 
means &Bt appear necesBory to the end are justiQable also. TUs is the 
principle which defends those extremities to which the riolonce of war 
usually proceeds ; for, since war is a contest bj tbrce between parties 
who Bclmowledge no common saperior, and since it includes not in Ita 
idea the supposition of any convention which should place limits to the 
operations of force, it has natuntlly no boundary but Uiat in which force 
terminates — the destruction of the life against which the- force is direct- 
ed. Let it be observed, however, that the license of war aathorizes no 
acta of hostility but what are necessajy or condudve to the end and ob- 
ject of the war. Graloitous barbarities borrow no eiousefroni thiaplea: 
of which kind is eveiy cruelty and every insult that serves only to exas- 
perate the sufferings, or to incense the hatred, of an enemy, without 
weakenin;^ his strength, or in any manner tending to p^xiure bis aabmia- 
sion ; BU(^ as tho slaughter of captives, the subjecting of them to indig- 
nities or torture, the violation of women, the pro&iation of temples, the 
demolition of public bnildings, libraries, statues, and in general the de- 
struction or defacing of works ttiat conduce nothing to annoyance or de- 
fense. These enormities are prohibited not only by tho practice of civil- 
ized nations, but by the law of nature itself as having no proper tend- 
ency to accelerate the termination, or accomplish the object of the war, 
■a containing that which in peace and war is equally unjustifiable — 

,nta anA tfntnMnna miu^hfAf^' — J^ MOl^al Alld PoIltEl^ PMlOSOpln',** 
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of unpopularity, dare not express their opinions however 
excellent they may be. 

XXV. All who hope to rise in a state ooght stricUy to 
observe two rules of Plato. The first is, that they so imp 
in view the advantage of their fellow-citjzena as to have 
reference to it in whatever they do, r^ardleas of their indi- 
vidual interest' The second la, that flieir cares be applied 
to the whole of the state, lost while they are cherishing one 
part they abandon the othera. For the adminiatnttion of 
government^ like a guardiauE^ip, ought t« be directed to the 
good of those who confer, and not of those who receive the 
trust* Now, they who consult the interests of one part of 

1 " Political power Is r^litlj exercised onlf iriien it labaerves th« wel- 
ftre ct the commimity. The communitj, which has the rif ht to with- 
hold power, delegates it of caoise for its own advatitage. Ifin aay case 
its advantage is not consulted, then the object fbr which it was delegated 
Is fVustrated ; or, in dmple words, the meaaure whieh does not protoote 
the public welGire is not right Itmattera nothing whether the otnamati- 
ity hare del^fated apedflcsJlj so much power Tea audi and such pmposea ; 
the power, being po^ststed, entails the obligation. Whether a sovereign 
derives ahaohite authority bj inheritance, or whether a preddent is in< 
trusted with limited authority for a year, the principles of their duty are 
the same. The obligation to employ It onlr Ibr the poblic good is just 
as real and just as greet in one case aa in the other. The Ruasian and 
the Turk have the same right to require that the power of their rulers 
shall be so empiojed as tlie Euglishman or American. Thej may not 
bo able to assert this right, but that does not affect ita existooce, nor the 
niler's duty, nor his responsibility to that Almighty Being before y/boca 
he must gice an account of his stewardship. These reasomogs, if they 
needed conflrmBtiOD, derive it from the £ict that the IMty imperadveH' 
requires us, according to our oppoitomti«e to do good to man." — Eynrand a 
Eraar 3, cap. 2 

1 " Political powers (says Dymond) is rightir possessed only when it 
la possessed by the consent of the commniiity." — Ibii 

The doctrine of the essential sovere^ty of the people, and the dele- 
gated power of all govemms la thus laid down by ICilton ; " It is thus 
manifrat that the power of kings and magistrates is nothing else but 
what is only derivative, transierrod, and committed to them in trust from 
the people to the common good of them all, in whom the power yet ro- 
mains ^indamentally, and caa not be takeo from them without a viola- 
tion of their natural birthright ; and from hence Aristotle, and the best 
of political writers, have d^nod a king, ' him who governs to the good 
and profit of his people, and not fbr bis own ends.' " — HQton's " Tenure 
of Kings and Magisbntea." Andagsin: " It bllowB that since the king 
?_. holds his authority of the people, both originally and nat- 
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NaT, amid fre« n&tioos and equality of rights, an equability 
and loftinesa of temper U neceasary, fo prevent our falling 
into on idle, disagreeable peeTialiness, when we are irritated 
1^ persons approaching us unBeasonably, or preferring to ua 
noreasonable requests. Yet this politeness and moderatJon 
ought to be BO twnpered, that for the sake of the interests of 
tie state severity shoiUd be employed, otherwise pubhc buM- 
ness could not be carried on. Meanwhile, all repmnauds and 
punishments ought to be inflicted without abnse, without re- 
gard to the party so Jiunishing or reprimanding, but to the 
good of the state. 

We ought, likewise, to take care that the punishment bo 

iiroportioned to the oSense,' and that some be not pumshed 
or doing things for which others are not so much as called 
to account. Above all things, in punishing we ought to 
guard against passion ; for the man who is to pronounce a 
sentence of punishment in a passion, never can preserve that 
mean between what is too much and too little, which is so 
JQstly recommended by <the Peripatetics, did they not too 
much commend the pasdon of auger, by asserting it to be a 
useful property of our nature. For my part, I think that it 
ought to be checked under all circumstances ;' and it were 
to be wished that they who premde in government were like 

' " A slight penual of the laws by which the msasures of vindictive 
and coercive jostice are eatabliahed, will discover so rnanj disproportions 
between crimes and pnnistucents, such capricious distinctions of guilt, 
and such coDfusion of romisaness aud severity, as can scarcely be be- 
lieved to have been produced by public wisdom, sincerely and calmlj' 
BtDdioiis or public hsppinesa." — Dr. Johnson. 

* "Be ye Bogiy, and sin not;" therefbre, all anger is notrinful; I sup- 
pose because some degree of il, and upon some occasions, is inevitatile. 
It becomes sinful, or contradicts, however, the rule of Scripture, when it ia 
conceived apon slight and inadequate provocation, and when it continues 
long. — Paley's "Horsl and Political Fhilceophy," liook 3, chap. "I. 

"From anger in its full import, protracted into malevolonce, and exert- 
ed ia revenge, arise, indeed, many of the evils to which tho life of mui 
is exposed. By anger operating upon power are produced tho subver- 
sion of cities, the desolation of countries, the massacre of nations, and 
ell those dreadful and astonishing calamities which fill the histories of 
the woiid, and which could not be read at any distant point of time, when 
the passions stand neutral, and every motive and principle are left to ita 
natiual fbrcs, without some doubt of the truth of the relation, did we not 
see the swne causes still tending to the same effbcts, and only acting with 
less vigor forwmit of the same oDncDrrentopportiuuties."—Br. Johnson. 
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t^lairs ; or, being' thrown into a middlo state, between philoso- 
phers and those who govern the etate, hare amused themselves 
with the man^ement of their private fortune, without swelling 
it by all manner of means, not debarring their friends from the 
benefit of it, but rather, when occasion calls upon them, shar- 
ing it both with their friends and their coimtry. This should 
be originally acquired with honesty, without any scandalous or 
oppressive practices ; it should then be made serviceable to as 
many as possible, provided they be worthy ; it should next bo 
augmented by prudence, by industir, and fr-ngality, without 
serving the purposes of pleasure and luxury rather tlmn of gen- 
erosity and humanity. The man who observes those rules may 
live with magnificence, with dignitv, and with ^irif^ yet with 
simphcity and honor, and agreeably to (the economy of ) hu- 
man life. 

XXVU. The next thin^ ig, to treat of that remaining part 
of virtue in which couaiat chastity and those (as we mav 
t«rm them) omamenta of life, temperance, moderation, and all 
that allays the perturbations of the mind. Under this head 
is comprehended what in Latin we may call decorura (or the 
graceful), for the Greeks term it the nqtnor. Now, its quality 
IS such that it is indtscemible from the honeitum ; for what- 
ever is graceful is virtuous, and whatever is virtuous is grace- 
ful. 

But it is more easy to conceive than to express the differ- 
ence between what is virtuous and what is graceful (or 
between the honeitum and the decorum) ; for whatever is 
grac^l appeals such, when virtne is its antecedent. What 
IS grac«ful, therefore, appears not only in that division of 
virtne which is here treated o^ but in the three foregoioff 
ones ; for it is graceful in a man to think and to epeak with 
propriety, to act with dehberation, and in every occurrence 
of life to find out and persevere in the truth. On the other 
hand, to be imposed upon, to mistake, to falter, and to bo 
deceived, is ss ungracefiil as to rave or to be insane. Thus, 
whatever h just is ^aceful; whatever is unjust is as un- 
gracefiil as it is cnminal. The same principle applies to 
courage ; for every manly and magnanimous action is worthy 
of a man, and graceful ; the reverse, as being unworthy, is un- 
gracefiil. 

This, therefore, which I call gracefiilness, is a uuiveraal 
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which is the eeneral property of all virtue, and of that par- 
ticutar graoeflunesa that is adapted to every species of it, is 
discovered. For as personal b^uty, by the symmetrical dis- 
position of the limbs, attracts our attention and pleases the 
eye, by the harmoay and elegance with which each part cor- 
responds to another, so that graceftilness which maniJeBta itself 
,in life, attracts the approbation of those among whom we hve, by 
the order, consistency, and modesty of al! our words and deeds. 
There is, therefore, a degree of respect due &om us, suited 
to every man's character, from the best to the worst : for it 
is not only arrogant, but it is profligate, for a man to disre- 
gard the world's opinion of himself; but, in our estimate of 
hnman life, we are to mate a difference between justice and 
moral susceptibility.' The dictate of justice is to do no 

' Jusiiee and morai enscepiibiUlyJ] Oiig. Jiistidam el vertcundiam. 
This la a ver; fiae passage, and doaerreii to bo CTplaincd. Varecaadia ia 
commonl/ translated bashfalcesa or modesty ; but in the sense or our aa- 
tbor beTB, neither of these two words will do ; nor am I sura that the 
word decency, or any word in the English tonguo, cornea fuUy up to his 
meaaiog, which is, aa inborn reverence for wbat ia right, and which sap- 
pliea the plsce o^ and BometimeB controls, the law. Maoy actions maf 
be af^eeatile to law, and yet disagreeable to this inborn principle. The 
tragSiian Seneca has distinguished theoi ver; finely. He brings in 
FyrThuB, eayiag, 

Pyr. 'Lei. nulla capto parcit aut pcenam impedit. 
To thia Agamemnon replies, 

Ag. Quod non vetat loi, hoc votat fieri pndor. 

Pyr. " No law exempts a captive from the sword." 

Ag- " Where the law does not, moral daties bind." 
Onr anthor inculcates the same prinoiples in many other parts of iiis 
wttka ; and it was ^lerward admitted by Justinian into his Institutes. 
"Fide commissa appellata annt, quia nullo vinculo Juris, E6d tantum pu- 
dore eomm qoi Togabantnr, continebantur." " Deeda of trust were so 
called, because the party intmsted waa not obligated bj law, but l^ con- 
science or morality." Ovid has a very noble sentiment, wMoh ha seems 
to have taken from our author and fiwn Plato. 

Nondum justiciam &cinii3 mortals fugarat, 
Ultima de supeiis ilia reliquit humum ; 

Proque meto, populum, sme vi, pndor ipsa regebat 
" Nor justice yet had fied from human crimes, 

Of idl their godheads ehe the last remaiual ; 

For awful conscience, in those happy times, 

Baled without fbaV, and without force restrained." 
Tertcmdia or pador, therefore, is properly an inward abhorrenco of 
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to that natural excellence which conaiats in acnteness and 
sagacity, to that which ia best adapted to human Bodety, and to 
that which is energetic and manly.' But the chief force of the 
graceful hes in that snitahleneas of which I am now treating. 
For not only those emotions of a physical kind, -but still mora 
those of the mind are to be approved as they are comfbrmable' 
to natore. For the natttre and poweti of tiie mind are two- 
fold; one connHta in appetite, by the Greeks called aqptj {%. e, 
impulse), which hurries man hither and thither; the other in 
reason, which teaches and explains what we are to do, and 
what we are to avoid. The result is, that reason should direct 
and appetite obey. 

XXIX. Now every hmnao action ought to be free from 
precipitancy and negligence, nor indeed ought we to do but 
thing for which we can not give a justifiable reason. Tlua 
indeed almost amounts to a definition of duly. Now we 
must manage so as to keep the appetites subservient to 
reason, that Ihey may neither outstrip it nor &11 behind 
through sloth and cowardice. Let them be ever composed 
and iree &om all perturbation of spirit; and thus entire 
consiHteMcy and moderation will display themselves. For 
those appetites that are too vagrant and rampant as it were, 
either through desire or aversion, are not sufficiently under 
the command of reason ; such, I say, undoubtedly transgress 
bounds and moderation. For they abandon Ukd disdaim 
that subordination to reason, to which by the law of nature 
thev are subjected, and thereby not only "the mind but the 
body ia thrown into disturbance. Let any one observe the 
very looks of men who are in a rage, of those who are 
agitated by denre or fear, or who exult in an cxceea of joy; 
ul whose countenances, voices, motions, and attitudes, are 
changed. 

But to return to my description of duty. From these par- 
ticulais we learn that all our appetites ought to be contracted 
and mitigated ; that all our attention and diligence ought to 
be awake, so that we do nothing in a rash, random, thought- 
less, and inconsiderate manner. For nature has not formed 
ua to sport and merriment, but rather to seriousness, and 
studies tnat are important and sublime. Sport and merrknent 

■ In oOux WOTdsi to wisdom, JnsUcei and fi>rtitadR 
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is unvorthf the excellence of man'a sature ; and that it ought 
tlierefore to be despised and rejected ; but that if a man 
Bhall have any delight in pleasure, he ought to be extremely 
obeerrant of limits in its indulgence. Therefore the nourinh- 
ment and dress of our bodies should be with a view not -to our 
pleasure, but to our health and our strength ; and should we 
examine the excellence and dignity of our nature, we should 
then be made senaible how shameful it is to melt away in pleas- 
ure, and to live in voluptuousness and effeminacy ; and how 
noble it is to live with abfitinence, with modesty, with strict- 
ness, and sobriety. 

We are likewise to observe that nature baa, as it were, en- 
dowed us with two characters. The first is in common to all 
mankind, because all of us partake in that excellency of 
reason, which places us above the brutes; from which is 
derived all that is virtuous, all that is graceAil, and bv which 
we trace our connections with our several du^es. The other 
character is peculiar to individuals. For, as there are great 
dissimilarities in our persona — some for instance are swift in 
running, others strong in wrestling; and in style of beauty 
some have a dignity, and others a sweetness of aspect— so are 
there still greater varieties in our minds. 

Lucius Crassus and Lucius Phiiippus had a great deal of 
wit; but in Coins Ciesar, the son of Lucins, it was greater 
in degree, and more elaborate. In their cotemporaries, 
Marcus Scaurus, and young Marcus Drusus, there was a 
remarkable seriousness; in C^us Ltelins great hilarity; but 
in his friend Scipio greater ambition, and a graver style of 
life. As to the Greeks, we are told of So(ffatea that he waa 
agreeable and witty ; his conversation jocose, and in all hia 
discourse a feigner of opinions whom the Greeks called 
tfijier. On the other hand, Pyth^^oras and Pericles, without 
any gayety, attained the highest authority. Among the 
Carthaginian generals, Hannibal, we learn, was crafty, and 
Quintua Maximus among our own generals was apt at con- 
cealment, secrecy, disnmulatjon, plotting, and anticipating the 
designs of enemies. In this class the Greeks rank Themis- 
tocles, and lason of Phers, above all others ; and place among 
the very first, that cunning and artful device of Solon, when, 
to secure his own life, and that he might be of greater service 
to his conntry, he counterfeited madness. In opposition to 
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T nufcing onrselvea justly ridiculous, as those do wbo cram ia 
Greek espressions; bo there ougbt to be no incongruity in our 
actions, aod none in all the tenor cf our Uvea.' 

Kow BO powerful is this difference of natures, that it may bo 
the duty of one man to put himself to death, and yet not of 
another, though in the Bame predicament For was tie pre- 
dicament of Marcus Cato different from that of those who sur- 
rendered themselves to Ciesar in Africa ! Yet it had been 
! latter, had tbey put themselves to 
PS were less severe, and their moral 
natures more pliable. But it became Cato, who had by per- 
petual perseverance strengthened that infiexibility which nature 
had given him, and had never departed from the purpose and 
resolution he had once formed, to die rather than to look upon 
tho &ce of a tyrant.' 

' " Cecencj, or a proper rof^ord to ago, box, character, and Btation in 
the world, ma^ be ranked among the qualities which are immediately' 
agreeable to others^ nad whicli bj tbat means acquire praise and appro- 
batioD. An efiemiiiate behavior in a man, a rongh manner in a woman, 
these are lu^lj because unsuitable to each character, and different from 
the quahties which we expect in the sexes. It is as if a tragedj abonnd- 
ed in comic beauUes, or a comedj in tragic. The diapropDrtions hart tho 
eje, and convey a disagreeable eentimmt to the spectal'irs, the source 
oT blame and disapprobalion. This is that indeoorom which is eijJaiDed 
BO much at lai^ by Cicaro iu his Offices." — Hume'a "Priuciplos ot 
Morals," sec 8. 

' The guilt of suicide has been palliated by Godwie, and utlerly de- 
nied by Hume. Tho Ibllowing remarl:s emanated &«m a sounder moral- 
ist than either: 

" The lesson which the self-destroyer loaches le his connections, of 
frieking in despair under the evUa of life, is one of the most pernicious 
' which a man can bequeath. Tlie power of the example ia also great 
Every act of suicide tacitly conveys the Bonotion of one more judpnent 
in ita fevor; frequency of repetition diminishes the sensation of abhor- 
rence, and makes succeeding sufferers resort to it with less reluctance." 
" Besides which general reasons," says Dr. Faley, (" Uoral and Political 
Philosophy," book 4, a 3), "each case wUl be a^avated by ita own 
proper and particular consequences; by the duties that are deserted ; by 
the claims that are defrauded ; by the loss, affliction, or disgrace, which 
our death, or the manner of it, causes our iainily, kindred, or friends ; by 
the occasion we give to many to suspect tiie sincerity of our moral and 
religious professions, and together with outb those of all others;" and 
lastly by the scandal which we bring upon religion itself by declaring 
practic^y that it is net able to support man under the calamities of life. 
Some men say that the New Testament contaons no prohibition of suicido. 
If this were true it would avail nothing, because tnere are many things 
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)ar genius, let us employ all our care, attention, 
aad induBtry, in eodeaToring to peifonn them, if not with pro- 
priety, with as little impropriety u poaaible : nor should wo 
strive BO much to attain excellencies vhich. have not been con- 
ferred on us, as to avoid defects. 

XXXn. To the two characters above described is added a 
third, which either accident or occasion imposes on us; and 
even a fourth, which ve accommodate to ourselves by our own 
judgment apd choice. Kow kingdoms, governments, honors, 
digmties, riches, interest, and whatever are the qualides con- 
trary to them, happen through accident, and are directed by 
occBfflons ; but what part we ourselves should wish to act, 
originates from our own will. Some, therefore, apply to philos- 
ophy, to the civil law, and some to eloquence ; and of the virtues 
themselves some endeavor to shine in one, and some in another. 

Men generally are ambitious of distinguishing themselves 
in that kind of excellence in which tbeir Others or their an- 
cestors were most famous : for instance, Quintus, the son of 
Pablius Mucins, in the civil law ; Atricanus, the son of 
Fanlns, in the art of war. Some, however, increase, by 
merits of their own, that glory which they have received from 
their fathers; for the same AfHcauus crowned his militaiy 
glory with the practice of eloquence. In like manner, Timo- 
Uieus, the son of Conon, who equaled his &ther in the duties 
of the field, but added to them tlie glory of genius and learn- 
ing. Sometimea, however, it happens that men, laying aside the 
imitation of tbeir ancestors, foOow a purpose of their own ; and 
this is most commonly the case with such men who, though de- 
< scended from obscure ancestors, purpose to themselves great 
aims. 

In our search, then, after what is graceful, all those particu- 
lan ought to be embraced in our contemplation and study. In 
the first place, we are to determine who and what manner of 
men we are to be, and what mode of life we are to adopt — a 
consideration which is the moet difficult of all ; for, in our early 
youth, there is the greatest weakness of judgment, every one 
chooses to himself that Und of life which ne has most fan<ned. 
He, therefore, is trepanned into some fixed and settled course 
of living before he is capable to judge what is the most 
proper." 

' "Ihaveoftentiiouglitthosehapp7tliathavebeen&xe(l,&ointlieflrst 
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fortune the nert, we ought to pay regard to both in fixing 
our scheme of life ; but chiefly to nature, as she is umch 
more finn and coustant, inBomuch that the struggle some- 
time between nature and fortune, seems to be between a 
mortal and an immortal being. The man, ifaerefore, who 
adapts his whole system of living to hia undepraved nature, let 
him maint^n hia constancy; for that, above all thiogs, be- 
comes a man, provided he come not to learn that he hns been 
mistaken in his choice of a mode of hfe. Should that occur, as 
it possibly may, a change must be made in all his habits and 
purposes which, if drcumstances shall be favorable, we shall 
more easily and readily effect ; but, should it happen otherwise, 
it must be done slowly and gradually. Thus men of sense 
think it more suitable that friendships which are disagreeable 
or not approved should he gradually detached, rather tMn sud- 
denly cut off. Still, upon altering our scheme of life, we ought 
to take the utmost care to make it appear that we have done it 
upon good grounds. 

But if, as I said above, we are to imitate our ancestors, 
this should be first excepted that their bad qualities must not 
be imitated. In the next place, if nature does not qualify 
us,to imitate them in some things, we are not to attempt it : 
for instance, the son of the elder Atncanus, who adopted the 
younger son of Paulua, could not, from infirmity of health, 
resemble his iitther so much as his &ther did his grand- 
father. If, therefore, a man is unable to defend causes, to 
entertain the people, by haranguing, or to wage war, yet still 
he ought to do what ia in hia power; he ought to practice jus- 
tice, honor, generosity, modesty, and temperance, that what ia 
wanting may be the less required of him. Now, the best 
inheritance a parent can leave a child — more excellent than 
any patrimony — ^is the glory of his virtue and his deeda ; to 
brmg disgrace on which ought to bo regarded as wicked and 
monstrous. 

XXXIV. And as the same moral duties are sot auited to the 
different periods of life, some belonging to the young, others 
to the old, we must likewise say somewhat on this distinc- 
tion. It is the duty of a young man to reverence his elders, 
and among them to select the best and the worthiest, on 
whose advice and authority to rely. For the inexperience 
of youth ought to be instructed and conducted by the wisdom 
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ity.' As to a priv&te m&n and citizen, hia duty is to live upon 
a just and equal footing with his fellow-citizenB, neither subor- 
dinate and subservient nor domineering. In hia sentiments of 
the public to be always for peaceful and virtuous meaaureB ; for 
each we are accustomed to imagine and describe a virtuous 
citizen. 

Now the duty of a stranger and an alien is, to mind nothing 
but hie own business, not to intermeddle with another, and least 
of alt to be curious about the aSain of a foreign government. 
rhna we shall generally succeed in the practice of tlie moral 
duties, when we inquire after what is most becoming and best 
litt«d to persons, occa^onB, and ages ; and nothing is more be- 
coming than in all our actions and in all our deliberations to 
preserve consistency. 

XXXV. But, because the graceful or becoming character we 
treat of appears in all our words and actions, nay, in every 
motion and disposition of our person, and consists of three par- 
ticulara, beauty, regularity, and appointment suited to action 
(ideas which indeed are difficult to be expressed, but it is suffi- 
cient if they are understood) ; and as in these three heads is 
comprehended our care to be approved by those among whom 
and with whom wo live, on. them also a few observations must 
be made. lu the first place nature seems to have paid a great 
regard to the form of our bodies, by exposing to the sight all 
that part of our figure that has a beautiful appearance, while 
she has covered and concealed those parts which were given 
for the necessities of nature, and which would have been ten- 
sive and disagreeable to the sight 

Hiis careml contrivance of nature has been imitated by 
the modesty of mankind ; for all men in their senses conoeal 
from the eye the parts which nature has hid ; and they take 

' Respecting tlie ultimate possesion of political power bj tlie govern- 
ed, and tiie oouseiiaently delegated power o( rulers, we have tbe follow- 
ing Btrikiog pitssage in "Hall's Liberty of the Presa:" "With the 
enemies of freedom it is a usual artiSce to represent the sovereigutj of 
the people as a license to anarchy and disorder. Snt the tracing of civil 
power to that source will not diminish our obligation tb obey ; it only ex- 
plains its reasons, and settles it on clear determinate principles. It tnma 
bUnd snbmiasion into rational obedience, tempera the passion for liberty 
with tbe love of order, and places mankind in a happy medium, between 
the extremes of anarchy on ttie one side, and oppression on lite other. 
It is the polar star that will conduct us sitfe over tbe ocean of political 
debate and specoladou, the law of laws, the legislator of legislators." 
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every siinilar fault with regard to hia gesture or motion. For 
very often tba movements learned in the Palsstra are offen»- 
ive, and not a few imperticent gestures among the players 
are productive of disgust, while in both whatever is unaffected 
and simple is received with applause. Now, comeliness in the 
person is preserved by the freshness of the complexion, and 
that freshness by the exercises of tie body. To this we are 
to add, a neatness that is neither troublesome aor too much 
studied, but which just avoids all clownish, ill-bred sloven- 
ness. The same rules are to be observed with regard to 
ornaments of dress, in which, as in all other matters, a mean 
is preferable. 

We must likewise avoid a drawling solemn pace in walk- 
ing, so aa to seem like bearers in a procession ; and likewise 
in matters that require dispatch, quick, hurried motions ; 
which, when they occur, occa^on a shortness of breathing, 
an alteration in the looks, and a convulsion in the features, 
all which strongly indicate an inconstant character. But 
still greater should be our care that the movements of our 
mind never depart from nature ; in which we shall succeed 
if we guard against falling into any flurry and disorder of 
spirit, and keep our faculties intent on the preservation of 
propriety. Now the motions of the mind are of two kinds, 
the one of reflection and the other of appetite. Reflection 
chiefly applies itself in the search of truth. Appetite prompts 
us to action. We are therefore to take care to employ our 
reflection upon the best subjects, and to render our appetite 
obedient to our reason. 

XXXVn. And since the influence of speech is very great 
and that of two kinds — one proper for disputing, the other 
for discoursing — the former should be employed in plead- 
ings at trials, in assemblies of the people, and meetings of the 
senate ; the latter in social circles, disquisitionB, the meetings ol 
our friends, and should likewise attend upon entertainments. 
Rhetoricians lay down rules for disputing, but none for dis- 
coursing, though I am not sure but that likewise may be 
done. Masters are to be found in all pursuits in which there 
are learners, and all places are filled with crowds of rhet«ri- 
dans; but there are none who study this, and yet all the rules 
that are laid down for words and senlimenta (in debate) 
an likewise applicable, to conveiaatioQ. 
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greatest care that bis discourse betray no defect in bia mo- 
rals ; and tbis generally is tbe case wben for the sake of de- 
traction we eagerly apeak of the absent in a malicious, ridic- 
ulous, harsh, bitter, and contemptuous manner. 

Now conyeraation generally turns upon private concerns, 
or politics, or the pursuits of art ana learning. We are, 
therefore, to study, whenever our conversation be^ng to 
ramble to other Bubjecto, to recall it : and whatever subjects 
may present themselves (for we are not at all pleased with the 
same subjects and that similarly and at all times) we should 
observe how (at our conversation maintains its interest ; and 
as there was a reason for beginning so there should be a hmit 
at which to conclude. 

XXXVin. But as we are very properly enjoined, in all 
the course of our life, to avoid all fits of passion, that is, ex- 
cessive emotions of the mind uncontrolled by reason; in like 
manner, our conversation ought to be free from all such emo- 
tions; 80 that neither resentment manifest itself, nor undue 
desire, nor slovenness, nor indolence, nor any thing of that 
kind ; and, above all things, we should endeavor Jo indicate 
both esteem and love for those we converse with. Ke- 
proachea may sometimes be necessary, in which we m^ per- 
haps be obliged to employ a hiffher str^n of voice and a 
harsher turn of language. Even in that case, we ought only 
to seem to do these thmgs in anger ; but as, in the cases of 
cautery and amputations, so with this kind of correction we 
should have recourse to it seldom and unwillingly ; and in- 
deed, never but when no other remedy can be discovered ; 
but still, let all passiou be avoided ; for with that nothing 
can be done with rectitude, nothing with discretion. 

In general it is allowable to adopt a mild style of rebuke, 
combining it with seriousness, so that severity may be indi- 
cated but abusive language avoided. Nay, even what of 
bitterness there is in the reproach should be shown to have 

tremel; enhance the merit of the person who regulates his behavior bj 

"In conversatiOQ, the livelj spirit of dialogs ia agreeable even to 
those who dasire not to have any ahnre in the discourse. Hence the re- 
later of long stories, or tbe pompous declaimer is verj little approved ol 
But most men desire likewise their time in tbe conversation, and regard 
with a, very evil eye that loquacity which deprives them of a right thay 
are naturally so Molous o£" — Hume's "Prindplee of Morals," sec. viiL 
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been adopted for the sake of the party reproved. Now, it is 
advisable, even in those disputes which take place with our 
bitterest enemies, if wo hear any that is insultiDg to ourselves 
to m^&tain our equammity, ^id repress passion ; for what- 
ever is done under Buch excitement can uever be either con- 
sistently performed, or approved of by those who are present.* 
It is iSiewise indecent for a man to be loud iu his own praise 
(and the more so if it be false), and bo to imitate the swagger- 
jngBoldier (in the play) amidst the derision of the auditors. 

^XXIX. Now, as I touch, at least wish to touch, upon 
every matter of duty, I shall likewise treat of the land of 
house which I think suited to a man of high rank and ofBce ; 
the end of this being utility, to it the design of the building 
must be adapted, but still regard must be paid to magniti- 
cence and elegance. We leam that it was to the honor of 
CneiuB Octaviua, the first of tbat family who was raised to 
iha consulship, tliat be built upon the Palatine, a bouse of a 
noble and majestic appearance, which, as it was visited as a 
spectacle by the common people, was supposed to have voted 
its proprietor, though but a new man, into the consulship. 
Scaums demolished this house, and took the ground into his 
own palace. But tbough the one first brought a consulship 
into His family, yet the other, though the son ef a man of the 
greatest rank and distinction, carried into this, his enlarged 
palace, not only repulse but disgrace, nay min, 

'"The command of anger appears, upon man/ occosions, not less eener- 
ons and noble than that of fear. The proper eipresHon of just indig- 
natioa composes miuij of the most splendid and admired passages boUi 
oTaninent and modem eloquence. The Fbilippios of Demoatheaea, the 
Catiliaarians of Cicero deriie their whole beauty from the noble propri- 
ety with which this passiOD is ezpreBsed. But this Just indignation is 
nothii^ but anger restrained and properly attempered to what the im- 
partial spectator can enter into. The blustermg and noiaj passion 
which goes bejond this is always odious and oflen^ve, and interests na, 
not Ibr the angry man but the man with whom he is an^y. The noble- 
oess of pardoniug appears, upon many occasion^ superior even to the 
mo«t pOTtbct propriety of resenting, when either jmpor acknowledg- 
ments bare been made by the ofTending party, or, even without any 
SQch acknowledgments, when the publio interest requires that the most 
mortal enemies should unite for the discharge of some important duty. 
The man who can cast away all animosity, and act with confldonce and 
cordiality toward the person who had moat grievously offended him, 
seems justly to merit our higheet admiration." — ftnith's " Moral Senti- 
ments," part vi. section iil 
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For dignity should be adorned by a palace, but not be whoUy 
sought from it : — tte house ought to be ennobled by tlia 
master, and not the master by the house. And, es in other 
matters a maa should hare regard to others and not to his 
OWE concerns alone, so in the house of a man of rank, who 
is to entertain a great many guests and to admit a multitude 
of all denominations, attention should be paid to spaciousness ; 
but a great house often reflects discredit upon its master, if 
there is solitude in it, especially if, under a former proprietor, 
it has been accustomed to be well filled. It is a mortifying 
thing when passengers exclaim, " Ah ! tocient dwelhng I by 
how degenerate a master art thou occupied !" which may 
well be s^d at the present time of a great many bouses. 

But you are to take care, especially if yon build for yourself 
not to go beyond bounds in grandeur and costliness. Even 
the example of an excess of this kind does much mMchieC - For 
most people, particularly in this respect, studiously imitate 
the example of their leaders. For instance, who imitates 
the virtue of the excellent Lucius Lucullus ? But how many 
there are who have imitated the magnificence of his villas. 
To which certainly a bound ought to be set, and it reduced to 
moderation, and the same spirit of moderaUon ought to be 
extended to all the practice and economy of life. But of this 
enough. 

Now in undertaking every action we are to regard three 
things. First, that appetite be subservient to reason, than 
which there is no condition better fitted for preserving the 
moral duties. We are, secondly, to examine how important 
the object in which we desire to accomplish, that our atten- 
tion or labor may be neither more nor less than the occaaon 
requires. Thirdly, we are to take, care that every thing 
that comes under the head of magnificence and dignity should 
be well regulated. Now, the best regulation is, to observe 
that some graceful propriety which I have recommended, and 
to go no further. But of those three heads, the most excellent 
is, that of making our appetites sabeervient to our reason. 

XL. I am now to speak ■ concerning the order and the 
timing of things. Li this science is comprehended what the 
Greek call ibiuV", not that which we Romans call mode- 
ration, an expression that impUea keeping within bounds ; 
whereas that is eiiaSia, in whiui the preservation of order is 
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invoked. This duty, wbich we will denominate moderation, 
is defined by the Stoics as those tilings which are either said 
or done in their appropriate places of ranging. Therefore, 
the signification of order and of arrangement eeems to be 
the same. For they define order to be the disposing of 
things into fitting and convenient places. N'ow they tell 
us that the appropriate place of an action is the oppor- 
tunity of doing it. The proper opportunity for. action 
being called by the Greeks tixaQla, and by the Latins, 
ocea^io, or occasion. Thus, as I have already observed, that 
modesda which we have thus explained is the knowledge of 
acting according to the fitness of a conjuncture. 

But prudence, of which we have treated in the beginning 
of this book, may admit of the same definition. Under this 
head, however, I speak of moderation and temperance, and 
the like virtues. Therefore, the considerations which belong 
to prudence have been treated in their proper place. But at 
present I am to treat of those virtues I nave been so long 
speaking o^ which relate to morality, and the approbation ^ 
' those with whom we live. 

Such then should be the regdarity of all our actions, that 
in the economy of life, as in a connected discourse, all things 
may agree and correspond. For it would be unbecoming 
and highly blamable, should we, when upon a serious 
subject, introduce the language of the jovial or the effemi- 
nate. When Pericles had for his colleague in the prsetoi- 
ahip Sophocles the poet, and as they were discoursing upon 
their joint official duty, a beautiful bo^ by chance passed by, 
Sophocles exclaimed, " Wbat a charming boy, Pericles !" but 
Pericles very properly told him, "A magistrate ought to 
keep not only his hands, but his eyes under restraint." Now 
Sopnoclea, had he said the same thing at a trial of athletic 
performers would not have been liable to this just reprimand, 
such importance there is in tLe time and place. So, too, a 
man, who is going to plead a canse, if on a journey or in a 
walk he should muse or appear to himself more thoughtful 
than ordinary, he is not blamed: but should he do this 
at an entertainment, he would seem ill-bred for not dis- 
tii^ishing times. 

But those acliona - tiat are in wide discrepancy with good- 
' " such, for instance, as sin^ng in the forum, or 
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any anoh obsnrdity, are bo eaaily disc«niible, that they re- 
quire no great df^^ree of reprehensioa or advice. But bulta 
Uiat seem to be inconsiderable, and such as are diacernible 
only by a few, are to be more careftilly avoided. As in 
lutes or pipes, however little they be out of tune, it b per- 
eeived by a practiced ear ; bo in life we are to guard against 
all discrepancy, and the rather as the harmony of morals is 
greater and much more valnable than that of sounds. 

XLL Thus, as the ear is sensible to the smallest discord 
in musical instnrnientB, so we, if we desire to bo accurate 
and attentive observers of faults, may make great discoveries 
from very trifling circnmstances. The cast of the eye, the 
bending or unbending of the brow, an air of deiectton or 
cheerfulneBS, laughter, the tone of words, silence, the raising 
or falling of the voice, and the like circumstances, we may 
eauly form a judgment which of tbem are in their pro- 
per state, and which of them are in discord with duty 
and nature. Kow in this case, it is advisable to judge 
from others, of the condition and properties of every one of 
those, so that we ourselves may avoid those things that are 
unbecoming in others. For it happens, I know not how, that 
we perceive what is defective more readily in others than we 
do in ourselves. Therefore, when masters mimic the faults 
of boys that they may amend them, those boys are most 
oaenly corrected. 

Neither is it improper, in order to fii onr choice in matters 
which involve a donbt, if we apply to men of learning and 
also of experience, and learn what tiiey think of the several 
kinds of duty ; for the greatest part of such men are usuallv- 
led to that conclunon to which nature herself directs ; and in 
these cases, we are to examine not only what a man says, 
but what he thinks, and upon what ground he thinks it 
For as painters, statuaries, and even poets, want to have 
their works canvassed by the public in order to correct any 
thing that is generally condemned, and examine both by 
themselves and with others where the defect lies ; thus we 
ought to make use of the judgment of others to do, and not 
to do, to alter and correct, a great many things. 

As to actions resulting from the customs or civil institO' 
lions of a people, no precepts can be'laid down; for those 
very institutions are precepts in themselves. Nor ought men 
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to be imder tiie mistake to imagine that if Socrates or 
Ariatippus acted or spoke in oppoeition to the manners and 
dvil eonstitutioDs of their country, they themselvee have a 
similar license.' For this was a right they acquired by their 

' Tbere are two things La this passage wbieh must excite surprise; the 
first, that Cicero should regard those actJoua aa immoral in the general- 
ity of Bodety which he jostiflea in tlfe case of two individuals on the 
sole gronnd of their intellectual pre-emineoca. For this must be the 
sola ground of the distinction ; inasmuch as, if a moral Bupeiiorit; be 
admitted as a justiiymg consideratioD in the case of Socrates, it can 
scarcely be denied to any other individual who might be led to the adop- 
Uon of a similar course. The second is, that the customs and institu- 
tions of a country eliould be invoated by Cicero witlithe powers of moral 
obligation; nor, consideriDg the general tenor of Cicero's ethics, is this 
the less surprising, from the tkct that in modem times the same principle 
was carried by Hobbes to a far greater extent. "According to him," 
says Sir James Macldntosh, "the perfect state of a'community ia wbero 
law prescribes the rehgion and morahty of the people, and where the 
will of an absolute Bovereiga is the sole fountain of law." The insuf- 
ficiency both of the law Of the land, and of that conventional Infiuenco 
which in modern times has been designated the law of honor as a code 
of morality is admirably shown by FiJey in the fcUowiug passage : — 

" The I^w of Honor is a system of rules constructed by people of 
Eaahioo, and calculated to facilitate their inteicourse with oue another ; 
and fbr no other purpose. Consei^uently, nothing is adverted to by the 
law of honor, but what tends to incommode this interconrse. Honco this 
law only prescribes and regulates the duties betwixt egvais; omitting such 
as relate to the Supreme Being, as well as those which we owe to our 
inferiors. For which reason, pro&neness, neglect of publio worship or 
private devotion, cruelty to servants, rigorous treatment of tenants or 
other dependents, want of charity to tlio poor, injuries done to trades- 
men by insolvency or delay of payment, with numberless examples of 
the same kind, are accounted no breaches of honor ; because a man is 
not a less agreeable companion for these vices, nor the worse to deal 
with in those concerns which are usually transacted between one gentlo- 
man and another. .Again, the law-of honor, being constituted by men 
occupied in the pursuit of pleasure, and Ibr the mutual conrenieccy of 
such men, will bo found, aa might be expected trom the character end 
design of the law-makers, to be, in most instances, favorable to the 
licentious indulgence of the natural pas^ns. Thus, it allows of forni- 
cation, adultery, drunkenness, prod^li^, duelling, and of revenge in 
the extreme; and lays no stress upon the virtues opposite to these. 

"That part of mankind, who are beneath the law of honor, often make 
tha Law of the Land their rules of life ; that is, they are satisfied with 
themselves, so long as they do or omit nothing, ibr the doing or omitting 
of which the law can punish them. Whereas every system of human 
laws, conadered as a rule of life, labors under the two following de- 
fects: — 1. Human laws omit many duties, as not objects of compulBioii; 
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' great and euperbumsu endowments. But as to the whole 
Bjatem of the Cynics ; we are absoluteljr to reject it, because 
it is inconsistent with moral susceptibility without which 
Bothing can be honest, nothing can be virtuous. 

Now it is our duty to est«em and to honor, in the same 
manner as if they were dignified with titles or vested with 
commaiui, those men whose lives have been conspicuous for 
great and glorious actions,*who feel rightly toward the state 
and deserve well or have deserved well of their country. 
We are lijiewise to have a great regard for old age, to pay a 
deference to magistrates; to distinguish between (what wo 
owe to) a fellow-citizen and a foreigner, and to consider whether 
that foreigner comes in a public or a private capacity. In 
short, not to dwell on particidars, we ought to regard, to 
cultivate, and to promote the good will and the social welfare 
of all mankind. 

XLIL Now with regard to what arts ond means of ac- 
quiring wealth are to be regarded as worthy and what dis- 
reputable, w« have been tau^t as follows. In the first place, 
those sources of emolument are condemned that incur the 
public hatred ; such as those of tax-gatherers and usurers. 
We'are lihewise to account as ungenteel and mean the gains 
of all hired workmen, whose source of profit is not their art 
but their labor ; for their very wages are the consideration of 
their servitude. We are likewise to despise all who retail 
from merchants goods for prompt sale ; for they never can suc- 
ceed unless they lie most abominably. Kow nothing is 
more disgraceful than insincerih-. All mechanical laborers 
are by their profession mean. For a workshop can contain 
nothing befittmg a gentleman. Least of all are thos^ trades 

each OS piet7 to God, bounty to the' poor, foi^reness of iojories, educa- 
tion of children, gmUtude to bene&clora. The law never speaks but to 
comtnand, nor commaDds but where it can compel ; consequently those 
duljee, which by their nature must bo vohmlary, aie left out of the 
statute-book, as tying beyond the reach of its operation and authority. 
2. Homan Iaws permit, or, which ia the same thing, sufler to go un- 
punished, many crimes, because they are incapable of being defined by 
any previous description. Of whicli nature are lusniry, prodigality, par- 
tiality in voting at those elections ia which the qualMcations of the 
candidate ought to determine the success, caprice in the disposition of 
men's fbrtuaea at their death, disrespect to parents, and a multitude of 
Nmilar examples." — " Uoral and Political Pbiloeopby," book L caps. 3 & 3. 
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to be approved tLat serve the purposes of sensnality, such 
as (to speak aft«F Terence) fi^mongers, butebers, cooks, 
pastry-cooks, and fishermen; to whom y/e shall add, if jou 
please, perfbmera, dancers, and t^e whole tribe of gamesters.' 

But those pn^eBsions thai involve a higher degree of in- 
tellisenoe or a greater amonut of utility, such as medicine, 
architecture, the teaching the liberal arts, are honorable 
in those to whose rank in life they aie suited. As to 
merchandi^g, if on a small scale it is mean ; but if it is 
extensive and rich, bring numerous commodities from ,all 
parts of the world, and giving bread to numbers without 
fraud, it is not so despicable. But if a merchant, satiat«d, 
or rather satisfied with his profits, as he sometimes used 
to leave 0x6 open sea and make the harbor, shall from 
the harbor step isto an estate and lands ; snch a man seems 
most jubUt deserving of praise. For of all gainfrd profes- 
sions, nothing is better, nothing more pleasing, nothing 
more delightful, nothing better becomes a well^red man 
than agriculture. But as I have handled that subject at 
large in my Cato Major, yon can draw from thence all that 
&lls under this head. 

^^-TTT I have I think sufficiently eiplainod in what 
manner the duties are derived from the constituent parts of 
virtue. Now it often may happen that an emulation and 
a contest may arise among things that are in themselves 
virtuons; — of two virtuous actioua which is preferable. A 
division that Pansetius has ovelooked. For as all virtue is 
the result of four qoalitJes, prudence, justice, magnanimity 



* There i^ perliaps, no passage in this work mora short-sigbted and 
ridiculous thsD the above, sod none wbicli more clearlj indicates the 
practical fallactouanesa of all 83^^181118 of morals framed in ignorance of 
thoee views of human natoie which are derived ftom Christianity alone. 
To Etigmatizs as morallj base those occupations which are necessarj to 
the comfint of sode^, is to maint^n the ver; opposite of bia own fun- 
damental principle, by afBrming that immorality and not morality is 
neceesary to the happiness of mankiiid. Indeed, the ettribution of enj 
moral character to mere industrial pursoils, is an absordity which Cicero 
would probably not have incurred had he lived but a few years later, 
and become acquainted as ho might, without leaving Some, with those 
flshennen and that tent-maker '■of whom the world was not worthy," 
and tlm)ogh them with that Being in whoso sight, amid all tba irregu- 
larities of time, " the lich and the poor meet together." 
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and moderation; bo in the choice of a duty, those qoaliliea 
moat n«oeB8arilf come in competition vilb one anotlier. 

I am therdbre of opimon that the duties arising from iiu> 
Bodal relations are more agreeable in natura tiian tiioae that 
aie merely notionaL This may be confirmed from the fol- 
lowing aivnment. Supposing that this kind of life should 
befall a wise man, that in an affluence of all tilings he might 
be able with great leisure to contemplate and attend to every 
object that is wortlty his knowledge ; yet if his condition 
be^ solitary as to have no company witn mankind, he would 
prefer death to it Of all virtnea, the most leading is that 
wisdom which the Greeks call aotfut^ for by that sagacity 
which they term ^t'*"!'"^ "^ nnderstand c^iut« another thing, 
as it impli^ the knowledge of what things are to be d^ 
sired, and what to be avoided. But that wiadom which X 
have stated to be the chie^ is the knowledge of things divino 
and homan, which comprehends the fellowship of gods and 
men, and their sodetr within themselves. If that be, as 
it certainly is, the highest of all ot^ecta, it follows of 
coarse that the dnt^ resulting from th» ieltowship is the 
highest of all duties. For the knowledge and contem- 
plation of nature is ia a manner lame and mifinished, if it 
IS followed b^ no activity; now activity is meet perapio- 
nons when it is exerted in protecting the rights of manldud. 

It therefore haa leferenco to the social interests of the 
human raoe, and ia for that reason preferable to knowledge ; 
and this eveiy rirtaous man maintains and exhibits in prac- 
tice. F<»' who is so eager in pursuing and examining tho 
nature of things, that i^ while he is handling and con- 
templating the noblest objects of knowledge, the peril and 
crisis of his country is made known to him, and that it is in 
his power to assist and relieve her, would not instautiy aban- 
don and fling from Mm aU those studies, even though he 
thought be would be enabled to number the stars, or measure 
the dimensions of the world? And he would do the aamo 
were the safety of a friend or a parent concerned or endan- 
gered. From this consideration 1 infer, that the duties of 
justlco are preferable to the studies and duties of knowledge 
relating as they do to the intereets of the hnman race, to which 
no anterior consideration ought to exist in the mind of man. 

XLIV. But soma have employed their whole lives in the 
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fh&t relates to food and raiment, tiiat thes erery man tf excel- 
ling geniuB, laying ande all other occupadons, wonld ftj^ly him- 
self to bioffledge and learning. The iact is not ao ; for he 
would 6j from solitade and look oat for a companion in hia pnr- 
Boita ; and would dedre aometimes to teach and Bomedmea to 
learn, sometimeB to listen and sometimes to apeak. Every dnt; 
therefore that operates for the good of human community and 
society, is preferable to that duly which is limited t« speculation 
imd knowledge. 

XLV. Here perhaps it should be inquired, whether the 
duties of that sodety which ia most suitable to nature are 
preferable to moderation and decern^ 1 By no means. For 
some things are partly bo disgraceful, and partly so criminal 
in their nature, that a wise man would not commit them, 
even to save his country. Powdonias has collected very many 
such ; but they are so obscene and so ahocklAg that it would 
be scandalous even to name them. A wise man would not un- 
dertake anch things, evm to serve his country, nor would his 
country undertake them to serve herselil But it fortunately 
happens, that there never can be a conjuncture, when the public 
interest shall require from a wise man the performance of such 
actions. 

Hence it follows, that in the choice of our duties we. are 
to prefer that kind of duty th&t contributes to the good <^ 
aocie^. For well-directed action is always the result of 
knowledge and prudence. And therefore it is of more con- 
sequence to act properly, than to deliberate justly. Thus 
mndi then may suffice on this subject ; for this topic has 
now been so fidly laid open, that it is easy for every man in 
the study of his duties, to see which is preferable. Nov 
in soci^ there are degrees of duties by which every man 
may understand what belongs to himself. The first is owing 
to the immortal gods, the second to our country, the third 
to our parents, and lastly to others throuji^ different gradations. 

From these aignmenta thus brie^ stated we perceive that 
men are sometimes not only in doubt, wheUier a thing is vir- 
tuous or di^racefnl ; but likewise when two virtuous thmga are 
proposed, which is more so. This head, as I said before, was 
omitted by FantetiuB, Let ns now proceed to what remains o£ 
our subject 
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to do when our goTerninent exieted, bare employed my latxirs In 
action rather than in writing ; and in the next place, in my writ- 
ings I ahould have recorded my own pleadings as I had frequeutr 
\j done, and not such eabjects as the present. But when the 
constitution, to which all my care, thoughts, and labor used to 
be devoted, ceased to exiat, then those public and senatorial 
studies were silenced. 

But as my mind could not be inactive, and as my early life 
had been employed in these studies, I -tbought timt they might 
most honorably be l^d' aside by betaking myself anew >o 
philosophy, having, when young, spent a great deal of my time 
m its study, with a view to iroprovement When I ^terwanl 
began to court public offices and devoted myself entirely to the 
service of my country, I had so much room for philosophy as 
the tJme that remained over from the business of my friends and 
the pubUc. But I spent it all in leading, baring no leisure for 
writ^ig. 

XL In the midst of the greatest calamities, therefore, I seem 
to have realized the advantage that I have reduoed into writing, 
matters in which my countrrmeu were not sufficiently instmcted, 
and which were moat wortny their attention. For m the name 
of the gods, what is more desirable, what is more excellent, than 
wisdom t What is better for man ( what more worthy of Kim t 
They therefore who court her are termed philosopnera ; for 
philosophy, if it is to be interpreted, implies notning but the love 
of wisdom. 

Now tiie andent philosophers defined wisdom to be the 
knowledge of thini^ <uvine and human, and of the causes by 
which these things are n^^ated ; a studj that if any man 
despises, I now not what ho can think deserving of es- 
teem. 

For if we seek the eat«rtainment of the mind, or a respite 
from cares, which is comparable to those pursuits that are 
always searching out somewhat that relates to and secures the 
welfare and happiness of life 1 Or if we regard the principles 
of self-«ODs!st«ncy and virtue, either this is Uie art, or there is 
absolutely no art by which we can atttun them. And to say 
that there is no art for the attainment of the highest objects, 
when we see that none of the most iuconuderable.are without it, 
is the language <^ men who speak without consideration, snd 
who mi«tai[e in the most important matt«is. Now if there is any 
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that I deaire you should be thoroughly acquainted. ■ How the 
subject I am now to treat of is neither more nor leaa than what 
we call expediency ; in which matter custom has bo declined 
and gradually deviated from the right path, that, separating 
virtue &om expediency, it has determined that some things may 
be virtuoua that are not expedient, and some expedient which 
are not virtuous; than which doctrine nothing more pernicious 
can be introduced into human life. 

It is indeed with strictness and honesty that philoeophera, 
.and those of the highest reputation, distinguish m idea those 
three prindplea which really are blended together. For they 
give it as their <^inion that whaterer is just is expedient; 
and in like mamier whatayer is virtuous is just ; from wheuca 
it follows that whatever is virtuous is also expedient. Those 
who do not perceive this distinction often adniire crafty and 
cunning men, and mistake knavery for wisdom. The error of 
such ought to be eradicated ; and every notion ought to be re- 
duced to this hope, that men may attain the ends ^ey propose, 
by virtuous deeigns and just actions, and not by dishonesty and 



The things then that pertain to the preserration of human 
life are partly inanimate, such as gold, silver, the fruits of the 
' earth, and the like ;' and partiy nnimal, which have their 
peculiar instincts and auctions. How of these some are 
void of, and some are endowed with, reason. The animals 
void of reason are horsee, oxen, with other brute creatures, 
and bees, who by their labors contribute 8om0what to the 
service and condition of mankind. As to the animals endowed 
with reason, they are of two kinds, one the gods, the other 
men. Piety and sancti^ will render the g«la propitious; 
and next to the gods mankind are most useful to men. 
(The same division holds as to things that are hurtful and 
prejudicial. But as ne are not to suppose the gods to he 
injurious to mankind, excluding them, man appears to be 
most burtful to man). For even the very inanimate things 
I have mentioned, are generally procured throng man's 
labor; nor should we have had them but 1:^ his art and 
indnstiy, nor can we apply them but by his mamwement. 
For there could neither be the preservation of health, navi- 
gation, nor the gathering and preserving the com and otlier 
fruits, vitliont the industry of mankind. And certainly 
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there could have been no exportation of things in which we 
abound, and importadoQ of those which we want, had not 
mankind applied themselTee to thoee employments. In like 
manner, neither could slonea be hewn for our use, nor iron, 
nor brass, nor gold, nor ulver, be dug from the earth, but by 
the toil uid art of man. 

IV. As to buildings, by which either the violence of the 
cold is repelled, or the inconveniences of the heat mitigated, 
how could they have originally been given to the hnraan 
race, or afterward repaired when rained by tempests, earth- 
qoakee, or time, had not commomty of lite tanght m to 
seek the aid of man agunst such influences? Moreover, 
from whence bat from the labor of man could we have had 
aqueducts, the cuta of riveni, the irrigation of the land, 
dams opposed to streams, and artificial harbors! From 
those and a great many other instances, it is plain that we 
could by no manner of meana have, without the hand and 
industry of man, reaped the benefits and advantt^ies arising 
from such things as are inanimate. In ehoit, what advan- 
tage and convenience could have been realized from the 
brute creation, had not men assisted t Men, undoubted- 
ly, were the first who discovered what useiul result we 
might realize from every animal ; nor could we even at 
this time either feed, tame, preserve, or derive from them 
advantages suited to the occaaon, without the help of man. 
And it IS by the same that such as are hurtful are destroyed, 
and such as loay be useful are taken. Why should I enume- 
rate the variety of arts without which life could by no means 
be sustained ! For did not so many arts minister to ns, what 
could succor the sick, or constitute the pleasure of tixa 
healthy, or simply food and clothing ? 

PoMied by those arts, the life of man is ao different from 
the mode of life and habits of brntea. Cities, too, neither 
could have been built nor peopled but by the associa- 
tion of men : hence were established laws and customs, the 
equitable definition of rights, and the regulated order of life. 
Then followed gentienees of disposition and love of moralitv ; 
and the result was that life was more protected, and that by 
giving and receiving, and by the exchange of resources and 
artides of wealth, we vranted fer nothing. 

V. We are more prolix than is necessary on this head. 

*• 
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For to vrhcsa is not that se]f-«Tident for whicli Pansetaiu 
employ a great many words, that no man, whether he be s 
commander of an army, or a leader in the state, has ever been 
able to perform great and salutary achierements widiont the 
zealous co-operstion of men ! As instances of this, be mentitMu 
Themistoclea, Pericles, Cyrus, Alexander, and Agedlaus, who, 
he says, without the aid of men never could nave achieved 
snch great exploits. Thus in a matter that is undoubted 
he briuga evidencee that are unneceeaary. But as th6 aseenir 
blage or agreement of men among themselves is producliTe 
of the greatest benefits, so is there no plague so direful that 
it may not arise to man from man. We have a treatise 
of Dicjearchus,' an eminent and eloquent Peripatetic, con- 
cerning the destruction of mankina; and after collecting 
together all the different cttuses, such as those of innndations, 
pestilence, devastoUon, and those sudden attacks of swarms 
of creatures, by which he tells us some tribes of men have been 
deslToyed ; he then calculates how many more men have been 
destroyed by men, that is by wars and seditions, than by 
every olJier species of calamity. 

As tliia pomt therefore admits of no doubt, that man can 
do the greatest good and the greatest injury to man, I 
lay it down as the peculiar property of virtue, that it lecon- 
cuea the afiectdons of mankind, and employs them for her 
own purposes. So that ail the application and mant^^ement 
of inanimate things, and of brutes for the use of mankind, 
is effected by tiie industrial arts. But the quiet and ready 
zeal of mankind for advancing and enlarging our conditions, 
'is excited through the wisdom and virtue of the beet of 

mmilri nd . 

For virtue in general consists of three properties. First, 
in discerning iu every subject what is true and genmne ; 
what is consistent iu every one; what will be the con- 
■eqaeuoe of such or such a thing ; how one thing arises from 
anodier, tad what is the cause of each. The next 
property of virtue is to calm those violent disorders of the 
mind imich the Oreek call n&9ti, and to render obedient to 
reason those ^petites which they call iftJf. The third 
l^operfy is to treat with moderation and prudence those with 

' doasmhas, bom In Sicilj, and a disciple of Aiistotls. 
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whom we are joined in society, tbat by tiieir meaiu we may 
have ilie compiete and foil enjoyment of all that nature 
stands in need of; and likewise by them repel every thing 
adverse that may befall us, and avenge onrselves of those who 
have endeavored to injure ns, by inmcting on them as much 
pimishment as equity and humanity permit 

VI. I shall soon treat of th« means to acquire this art of 
winning and retaining the auctions of mankind, but first a 
few things must be premised. Who is insensible what great 
influence fortune has in both ways, either upon our prosperity 
or advernty ) * When we sail with her favoring breeze, we 
are carried to the most deorsble landing-places : when she 
opposes ns, we are reduced to distress. Some, however, of 

I " All can not be ha,-ppj at once ; fbr because tlie gloiy of one state 
depends apoa the laia of another, thwe Is s revolution and vicissitude 
erf' their greatness, wliich must obey ihe spiing of that wheel not proved 
by iutelligenoei^ bat bv the hsjid of Qod, wherebj- all eetatea rise to 
their zenith aud verticfd pointa, accoidisg ta their jvedestinated periods. 
For tte lives not only of men but ofconimotiweBls,BJid the whole world, 
run not upon an hehr that stUl eolargeth, but on a circle, where arising 
to their mcajdian, they decline in obscurity, and &Q under the horizon 
^lain. 

" These most not, therefore, be named the eCfeota of fortnne, but in a 
relative way, sad as we term the worlcs of nature. It was the ignoranoe 
of man's reason that begat this veiy name, and by a careless tenn mis- 
called tiie providence of Qod ; for there is no hberty tor causes to 
operate in a kxwe and sffaggling way, nor any ettect whatsoever but 
hath its warrant S'om some nnivenal or superior cause. 'Tis not a 
ridiculous devotion lo say a prayer beibre a game at tables ; thr even in 
■ortil^es and matters of greatest uncertainly, there is a settled and pre- 
<^eTed course of effects. B Is we that are blind, not fortune t because 
our eye is too dim to dlsoover the mystery cf her effects, we foolishly 
paint her blind, and hoodwinlc ^e providence <^ the Almighty. I esn 
not Justify that ooutemptibie proverb, that fools only are fortunate ; or 
that insolent paradox, that a wise man is out of the reach of fortune ; 
much lees those opprobrious epithets of poets, whore, bawd, strumpet. 
Tis, I ctmfoes, (he common fiite of men of singular gifts of mind to be 
destitute of those of fortane ; which doth not any way deject the spirit 
of wiser judgments, who thoroughly understand the justice of this pro 
ceeding, and being enriched with higher donatives, cast a more carMen 
eye on these vulgar parts of fellcitj. It is a moat unjust ambition to de- 
sire to engross the mercies of the Almighty, nor to be content with the 
goods of mind without a possessioQ of those of body or fortune ; and is 
an error worse than heresy to adore these complBmenlal and circom- 
Btsotial pieces of felicity, and undervalue those perfections and essential 
points rf happmeaa wherein we resemble onr Msker."— Sr ThMnas 
Brawne'a " Bdipo Uedid," c^ IT, 18. 
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ihe accidenta of fortune heraelf are moK nnfreqaent; for 
ioBtance, in the first place storms, tempests, shipwrccke, 
nuDB, or bumings, vhicb spring horn inanimate tlnngs; in 
the next place, causes blows, bites, or attacks of bmtee. 
Those accidents I say happen more seldom. 

But of the destruction <^ armies, we have just now seen 
three different instances,' and often we see more; the de- 
struction of generals, as was lately the case of a grcnt and 
an eminent personage;' together with nnpopnlarity, whence 
frequently arises the expnleion, the fidl, or uie fli^t of the 
worthiest citizens ; and on the other hand, proeperons events, 
honors, commands, and victories ; though tdl those are 
influenced by chance, yet they could not be broujAt about on 
dither aide without the concurring assistance and inclinations 
of mankind. This being premised, I am now to point out 
the mtmner in which we may invite and direct uie incli- 
nations of mankind, so as to serve onr interests ; and should 
what I say on this head appear too long, let it be compared 
with the importance of the subject, and then, perhaps, it may 
even seem too AarL 

Whatever, therefore, people perform for any man, either to 
raise or to dignify him, is done either through kindness, when 
they have a motive of affection for him ; or to do him honor 
in admiration of his virtue, and when they think him worthy 
of the most ezalt«d fortune ; or when they place confidence 
in him, and think that they are doing the best for their own 
interests ; or when they are a&aid of his power ; or when 
ihey hope somewhat from, him ; as when princes, or those who 
court the people, propose certain laigeeses ; or, lastly, when they 
are engaged by money and bribery ; a motive thU of all other 
is the vilest and most sordid, bo\h with regard to those who 
are influenced by it, and those who are compelled to resort to it 

For it ia a bad slate of things, when that is attempted by 
money which ought to be efiected by virtue ; but as this re- 
source ia sometimes neoessaiy, I vrill show in what manner 
it is to be employed, after I have treated of some things that 
are more connected with virtue. Now, mankind submit to the 
command and power of another for several reasons. For they 

' Meaning tiie defeat, of Pompe; at FhsraaJia, of his sons at Uonds 
in Spaiii, and of Sdpio in Afiioa ; all b/ Julius Oieur. 
' Pomper the Great 
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ar« indaced by benevolence or by the greatneM of hk beoe- 
fits; or by bis traosceiident worth, or by the hopes that their 
sabmissioa will turn to their own account, or from the fear 
of their being forced to anbmit, or from the hopes of reward, 
or ths power of promisee, or, lastly (which is often the case 
in onr gorermnent), they are hired by a bribe. 

VIL Sow, of aJl things there is none more adapted for 
supporting and retaining our influence than to be loved, nor 
more prejudicial than to be feared. Ennius says very truly, 
" People hate the man they fear, and to each the destniction 
of him whom be hates is expedient." It has been lately 
shown,' if it was not well known before, that no power can 
resist the hatred of the many. Nor indeed is the destructioii 
of that tyrant, who by anna forced his countiy to endure him, 
and whom it obeys stiU more after his death, the only proot 
how mighty to destroy is the hatred of mankind, but the 
similar deaUu of other tyrants ; few of whom have escaped a 
similar fate. For fear is but a bad guardian to permanency, 
whereas affection is laithful even to perpetuity. 

But the truth is, crudty must be employed by those who 
keep . otho^ in subjection by foroe ; as W a master to bis 
^rea, if they can not otherwise be managed. But of all mad- 
men, they are the maddest who in a free state so conduct them- 
setvee as to be feared. However, under the power of a private 
man the laws may be depressed and the spirit <rf liberty in- 
tinudated, yet they occasionally emerge, dtner by the silent 
determinations of the people, or by their secret Bofirages with 
relation to posts of honor. For the infliotiona of liberty, 
when it has been suspended, are more severe than if it had 
been retained. We ought therefore to follow this most ob- 
vious principle, that dread should be removed and auction 
reconcded, which has the greatest; influence not only on our 
security, but also on our interest and power ; and thus we shall 
most eauly attain to the olnect 'of our wishes, botib in private 
and political afiiurs. For it ia a necessary consequence, that 
men fear those very persons by whom they wish to be feared. 

For what judgment can we form of tne elder Dionymos t * 
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Wtfa what pangs of dread was he tortured, when, being 
fearful ereii at his barber's razor, he Binged his beard wim 
burning cobIb ! In what a state of mind may it not be sap- 
posed Alexander the Pherean to have lived ! Who (as we 
read), -though he loved hb wife Thebe excesdvely, yet when- 
. ever he came into her bed-chamber from the banquet, ordered 
a barbarian, nay, one who we are told was scaired with the 
Thracian brani^, to go before him with a drawn sword ; and 
sent certain of his attendants to search the chests of the 
ladies, and discover whether they had dajggers concealed 
among their clothes. Miserable mant to think a barbaiouB 
and branded slave could be more &ithM to him than his 
wife 1 Yet was he not deceived, for he was mnrdered by her 
on the suspicion of as illicit connection ; nor, indeed, can any 
power be so great as that, under the pressure of fear, it can 
be lasting. 

Phalaris is another instance, whose cruelty was not<mous 
above alt other tyrants ; who did not, like the Alexander I 
have just mentioned, perish by secret treachery, nor by the 
hands of a few conspirators, fike our own iate tyrant, but 
was attacked by the collective body of the Argentines. 
Nay, did not the Macedonians abandon Demetrius, and with 
one consent betake themselves to Pyrrbus t And did not the 
allies of the Lacedsmoni&ns abandon them almost noivers- 
ally when they governed tyrannically, and show themselves 
unconcerned spectators of the disaster at Lenctra t 

VIIL Upon such a subject I more willingly record foreign 
than domestic examples ; as long, however, as the empire of 
the Roman people was support^ by beneficence, and not in- 
justice, their wars were undertaken either to defend their 
allies or to protect their empire, the issues of their wars were 
either merciful or unavoidable ; and the senate was the 
harbor and the reiiige of Idngs, people, and nations. 

Moreover, our magistrate and generals sought to derive 
their highest gloiy from this single &ct, that they bad upon , 
the principles of equity and honor defended their provincefl 
and their allies. This therefore might more justly be deug- 
nated the patronage than the empire of the world ; for some 
time we have been gradually declining from this practice 
and these principles; but after the victory of Sylla, we 
ontilrely lost them: for when such cruelljes were exer- 
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cised upon our fellow-citizens, we ceased to think any tiling 
nnjast towaid our allies. In this case, therefore, a disgnce- 
ful conquest crowned a glorious cause ;' fbt he had the pie- 
GumptJon to declare, when the goods of worthy toeu, of nten 
of fortune, and, to say the least, of citizens, were selling at 
public auction, that he was disponng of his own booty. He 
was followed by a man who, with an impious cause and a 
still more detestable victory, did not indeed Bell the effects of 
private citizena, but involved in one state of calamity whole 
provinces and countries. Thus foreign nations being ha- 
rassed and ruined, we saw Maieeilles,* the type of our 
perished constitution, carried in trinmph, without whose aid 
oar generals who returned from Transalpine wars had never 
trinmphed. Were not this the most flagrant indignity the stm 
ever neheld, I might recount a great many otner atrodties 
against onr allies. Deservedly, therefore, were we punished ; 
for had we not saffered the crimes of many to pass napnnished 
never conld so much licentiousness have been concentrated 
in one, the inheritance of whose private estate descended in- 
deed to but a few, but that of lus ambition devolved upon 
ma^ profligates. 

Nor, ind^, will there ever be wanting a sonrce and motive 
for civil war, whiW men of abandoned principles call to mind 
that bloody sale, and hope for it again. For when the apeax* 
onder which it was made was set up for his kinsman the dic- 
tator, by Publiua Sylia, the same Sylla, tliirty-sijt years after, 
was present at a still more detestable sale ; while another who 
in t£at dictatorship was only a clerk, in the latter one was 
city-quiestor. From all which we ought to \eapi, that while 
such rewards are presented, there never can be an end of onr 
civil wars. Thus the walls of our city alone are standing, and 
even these awaiting the crimes that must destroy them ; but 

I SyHa's pretense for taldng up arms was to defend tbe Dobllity against 
ttie encmMcbiDents of tbe oommonB, beaded hj Marina, whose partjr 
Cksot revived. — Oatbrie. 

• This was a favorite state with tbe Boman repuWicana ; but having 
too incoDsideratelj shut tbeir RBtea agunet and provoked desar, he 
treated it as is here described.— -<}athrie. 

■ Cicero hers alludes totho sales of the estates of the Roman citizens 
made by Sylla; aad which always were, among the Eomaoa, oMxied c^ 
under a spear stock into the ground. Tbe like sales were flfterwani 
madti hy some of Onau^ pai^- — Qotbrie. 
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already we have ntterlf lost our constitution ; and to return 
to my subject, we have incurred all those miBeries, because we 
chose rather to be feared than to endear ouselres and be 
beloved. If this was the case with, the people of Rome when 
eserciung their dominion unjusUy, what consequence must 

Erirate persons expect ) !Now, as it is plain that the force of 
indneas is so strong, and that of fear bo weak, it remains for 
me to discant upon the means by which we may most readilr 
attiun to that eudeaiment whidi we dedre, consistently wiUi 
fidelity and honor. 

But of this we do not all stand in the same need ; for it 
depends on the different purpose of life which each individual 
pursues, whether it be necessary for him to be beloved by the 
many, or whether the affections of the few be sofficient One 
thiuff, however, may be considered as certain ; that it is chiefly 
and indispensably necessary, that we should possess the faith- 
fill aSectJouB of those friends who lore our persons and admire 
our qnahtiee ; for this is the only particular in which men of 
the bluest and middle stations of life agree, and is attainable 
by both in much the sam^ manner. All, perhaps, are not 
equally desirous of honors and of the good-will of their fellow- 
dtizens ; but the man who is possessed of ibem is greatiy as- 
nsted by them in acquiring other advantages as weU as those 
of friendship, 

IX. But i have in another book, which is entitled Lslius, 
treated of friendship. I am now to speak of &me, though I 
have already published two books upon that subject :' let me, 
however, touch upon it, as it greatly conduces to the right 
management of the more important affairs. The highest and 
the most perfect popularity lies in three requisites ; first, 
when the public loves us ; secondly, when it regards us as 
tmstworthy ; thirdly, when, with a certun degree of admi- 
ration, it judges us to be worthy of preferment Nov, if I 
am to speak plainly and briefly, almost the same means by 
which those advantages are aogniAd from private persons 

Erocnre them from the public But there is another passage 
y which we may, as it were, glide into the affections of tae 

And first, let me touch upon those three maxims by which 
(as I have already s^d) good-will may be acquired. This is 
* 33^ tieaUse is now lost 
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chieflj ttcquired hj benefits; bnt next to tliat, good-will is 
won Dv a benefi(«nt dispoeition, though we ma.j be desti- 
tute of mesoB. l^irdly, the Actions of the public are 
' wouderAtllf excited by the mere reputation of generosity, 
beneficenco, juEtioe, honor, and of all those viitnes that re- 
gard politeness and afiability of manners. For the very 
bonestum and the graceful, aa it ia called, becauae It charms 
OS bj- its own properties and touches the hearts of all by its 
qualities and its beauties, ia chiefly resplendent through the 
medium of those virtues I have mentioned. We are there- 
fore drawn, as it were, by nature herself to the love of thoee 
in whom we think thoae virtues reside. Now these are the 
strongest causes of afiection, though some there may be which 
are less material 

The aoquimtion <^ pubUc confidence or trost may be effected 
1^ two considerations : by being supposed to be possessed of 
insdom and of justice combined. For we have confidence in 
those who we think understand more than ourselves, and who 
we believe see further into the future, and, when business is 
actually in hand and matters come to tnal, know bow to poisue 
the wisest measures and act in the moat expedient manner, as 
the exigency may reqture ; all manidnd agreeing that this ia 
real and useful wisdom. Snob confidence, also, is placed in 
honest and honorable men, that is, in good men, as to exclude 
all sospicion of fraud or injury. We therefore think we act 
safely and properly in intmstdng them with our persons, oar 
fortunes, and our simOies. 

But <^ the two virtoes, honesty and wisdom, the former is 
the most powerful ia winning the confidence of mankind. 
For honesty without wisdom has infiuence sufficient of itself; 
but wisdom without honesty is of no efiect in inspiring confi- 
dence ; because, when we have no opinion of a man's probity, 
the greater his craft and cunning the more hated aud suspected 
he becomes ^ honeety, therefore, joined to understanding, will 
have unbounded p^er in ac<[uiring confidence ; honesty with- 
out understandiug can do a groat deal ; but undersanding with- 
oot honesty can do nothing. 

X. But lest any one should wonder why, aa all philoeophera 
are agreed in one maxim, which I myself have often main- 
tained, that the man who possesses one of the virtues is in 
rnnnnnnihn of them all, I here make a distinotioa which im- 
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plies that a man may be just but not at the same time pm- 
dent; there ia one kind of accuracy which in dit^utation 
refines even upon troth, and another kind, when oar whole 
discourse is accommodated to the understanding of the pabIie.K 
llierefore I here make use of the common t«nnB of discouise, 
br calling some men brave, aome good, others prudent. Ftx 
when we treat of popular opinions, we should make use of 
popular terms, and Pamelius did the same. But ta return to 
our subject. 

Of the three requisitas of perfect popularity, tlie tliird I 
mentioned was, "wten the public with a certtun Aegnd v£ 
admiration judges us to be worthy of preferment." Now 
every thing that men observe to be great and above their 
comprehenuon they commonly admire; and with regard to 
individuals, those in whom they can see any unexpected 
excellences. Thuy therefore behold with reverence and 
extol with the greater praise, these men in whom they 
think they can perceive some disdngulshed or Biogular vir- 
tues ; whereas they despise those whom they think to pceseas 
no virtue, nririt, or manlineea. Now, men do not despise all 
tbose of whom they think ilL For tliey.by no means coi^ 
temn rt^ea, slanderers, cheats, and those who are prepared 
to commit an injury, though ibey have a bad opinion of 
them. Therefore, as I have already said, those are despised 
who can neither serve tbemselvea nor any one else, who have 
ho assiduity, no industry, and no concern about tbem ; bnt 
those men are the objects of admiration who are thon^t to 
surpass otbers in virtue, and to be free as well from every 
dis^;race, as emedally &om those vices which others can not 
easily resist. For pleasures, those most charming mistresaeas, 
turn aside the greater number of minds from virtue, and most 
men, when the fires of affliction are applied to them, are un- 
measurably terrified. Life and death, poverty and riches, 
make the deepest impressions upon all men. Blit as to those 
who, with a great and elevated mind, look* down on these in- 
differently ; — men whom a lofty and noble object, when it is 
presented to them, draws and absorbs to itself; — in such 
cases, who does not admire the splendor and the beauty of 
virtue! 

XI. This sublimity of soul, therefore, produces the highest 
admiration ; and above all, justice, from which nngle vutoe 
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men are called good, ^pean to the mnltitade aa Bometfaiag 
marvelous. And with good reason ; for no maa can be jast 
if he is afraid of death, pain, exib, or poverty, or prefers 
their contraries to justice. Men especially admire him who 
is incorruptible by money, and tbey'coiuider every man in 
whom tliat quality is seen aa ore purified by the fire. 
Justice, tlierefore, comprehends all the three means of acquire 
ing gloiy which have been laid down. The lore of the pub- 
lic, on account of its being a general benefit ; ite confidence, 
for the same i«ason ; and its admiration, becanse it neglects 
and deq)ise3 those objects to which most men are burned on 
inflamed with aridity. 

In my opinion, however, every scheme and purpoee of life 
requires the asastance of men, especially that one should 
have some with whom he can familiary unboaom himself^ 
which is hard for one to do, unless he m^ntain the ^pear- 
ance of a good man. For this reason, were a man to live 
ever so londy or ever so retired in the country, a repntadon 
for justice wonld be indispensable to him, and so much the 
more, as those who do not possess it will be este^ned dis- 
honest,' and thus surrounded by no protection will be exposed 
to numerous injnries. 

Attd niUi those likewise who buy or sell, who hire or let 
ottt, or who are engaged in the transaction of business, justice 
is necessary to the carrying of their pursuitH, for its influ- 
ence is so great, tiat withont some grains of it, even they 
who live by malpractices and villainy could not mbast. 
For among those who thieve in company, if any one of 
tfaem cheat or rob another he is turned oat of the gang ; and 
the captain of the band himself unless he should distribute 
tha spoils impartially, wonld either be murdered or deserted 
hy his fellows. Lideed, robbers are even said to hate their 
laws, which they obey and observe. By this impartiality in 
sharing the booty, Bardyllis, the Illyrian robber, mentioned 
by Theopompus, obtained great weiJth ; and Viriathus, the 
Lusitaniaii, mnch greater ; to vhom out armies and our gene- 
rals yielded; but whom the pmtor Cains Lslius, sumamed 
the wise, crushed and subdued, and so repressed his ferocity 
that he left an easy victory to his successors. If, therefore, 
the influence of justice is so fordble aa to strengthen and 
enlai^ the power of robbers, how great must we suppose 
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it to bo amid the laws and adnmustration of a well-coiiBtituted 
govenuueati 

Xn. It ajn>eara to me, that not only among the Modes, 
as we are told by Herodotus, but by our own aucesbH^ men 
of the best principles vere constituted kings, for the benefit 
of their just goremmeut For when t^ helpless people 
were oppreaeed by those who had greater power, they betook 
themselveB to some one man who was distingtiished by his 
virtue, who not only protected the weakest from oppression, 
but by setdng up an eqwtable ^tem of goremment, united 
highest and lowest in equal rig^ta. Ilie eauee of the institu- 
tion of laws was the same as that of kings ; for equality cf 
rights has ever been the object of desire ; nor otherwise can 
tlwre be any rights at alL 

When mankind could enjoy it under one just and good man, 
they were satisfied with that ; but when that was not the case, 
laws were invented, which perpetually spoke to all men with 
one and the same voice. It ia therefore undeniable that the 
men whose reputation among the people was the highest for 
their jusdoe, were commonly chosen to bear rule. But when 
the sfune were likewise regarded as wise men, there was 
nothing the people did not think themselves capable of attain- 
ing under such authority. Justice, therefore, is by all manner 
of means to be reverenced and practiced ; both for its own sake 
(for otherwise it would not be justice), and for the enlargement 
of our own dignity and popularity. But as there is n system 
not only for the acquisition of money but also for its invest- 
ment, so that it may supply ever-recurring expenses, not only 
the needful bnt the Uberal ; so popularity must be both acquired 
and midntdned by system. 

It was finely s^d by Socrates that the shortest and most 
direct road to populanty, is " for a man to be the same that 
he wishes to be taken for," People are egregiously mistaken 
if they think they ever can attain to permanent popularity ^)J 
hypocrisy, by mere outmde appearances, and by disgmsing 
not only their language bnt their looks. True populari^ 
takes deep root and spreads itself wide; but the false falls 
away like btossomH ; for nothing that is &lse can be lasting. 
I could bring many instances of both kinds ; but for the saba 
of liberty, I will confine myself to one bmily. While there 
is a memorial of liwnan hist^ny remaining, the memory (^ 
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"nberios Gracohns, tihe son of PuUins, will be held in honor ; 
but his sons even in life were not q)prored of by the eood, and, 
being dead, they are ranged among those who were oeeerredly 
put to death. 

XnL Lei the man therefore who aspires after true popularity, 
perform the dnties of justice. What these are has been laid 
down in the firmer book. But although we ma^ most easily 
seem to be just what we are (thouj^ in this of itself there is 
very ereat importance), yet some precepts require to be given 
. ns to now we may be sucll men as we desire to be considered. 
For if any one from early youth has ^e elements of celebrity 
and TejptatioD, either derived from his fitther (which I 
fimcy, tny dear Cioero has happened to you), or by some 
other cause or acddent ; the eyes of all manldud are turned 
toward him, and they make it their busiuesa to inquire what 
he does and how he lives ; and, as if he were set up in the 
strongest pdnt of hght, no word or deed of his can be 
private. 

Now those whose early life, through their mean and ob- 
Bcore rank, is passed unnoticed by the public, when they 
come to be yonng men, ought to contemplate important pur- 
poses, and pursue them by the moet direct means, which uiey 
will do wi^ a firmer reeolntioti, because not only is no envy 
felt, but favor nthts is shown toward that period of life, 
^e chief recommendation then of a young man to fame is 
derived from military exploits.* Of this we have many ex- 

' "Ferlit^ it will aSatd to some men new ideas, if we iaqaire what 
tbe real nature ofthe milituy viitass is. Thej receive mors of applause 
Ukan virtuee oT any other kind. How does this h&ppen 7 We must aeelc 
a s(d(ition in the seendDg paradox that their pretensioiis to the cbarao- 
ters of virtues are few and small. They receive much applause because 
tbe; merit little. Ther ooold not subsist without it ; and if men resolve 
to pnctioe war, and conseqaeutly to require the conduct which g^ves 
euccsH to war, tliey most decotate that conduct with glitteriDg flctkms, 
and extol the miUtsir Times, though they be neither good nor great. 
Ofevefy species <^reBl excellenoe it is the geuenJ characteristic that it 
is not anxious for applause. The more elevated the virtue the less the 
dedre, and the less is the public voice a motive to action. Whatdionld 
we Bay of that man's benevolence who would not' relieve a neighbor in 
distress, unless tbe donation would be praised in a newspaper f What 
iUiookt we say of that man's pietj, who prayed only when he was ' seen 
of men V Bat the military virtnes live upon applause ; it is thair vital 
element and tbeir food, their great pervading motive and reward. Are 
Ihsfe, then, aniiHig the iwpeoUve virtaes nch disoordances of char* 
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Bmplee amonf our onceetors, for they were almoet ftlwaya 
waging ware. Tour yovtb however has &llen upon the lime 
of a war, in which one par^ incnired too muoh gnilt and the 
otlier too little succ^s. But when in that war Pompey gare 
you the command of a squadron, yon gained the pruse of that 
great man and of his army by yonr horsemanehip, your darting 
the jarelin, and your tolerance of all military labor. But this 
honor of yours ceased with the constitution of our country. 
My diecouree however has not been undertaken with reference 
to yon Msgly, but to the general subject. Let me therefore 
proceed to what remains. 

Ab in other matters the powers of the mind are far yore im- 
portant than those of &6 body, so the objects we pursue by 
intelligence and reuon are mote important than those we effect 
by bodily stiength. The most early recommendatiou, therefwe, 
is modes^, obedience to parents, and affection for relations. 
Young men are likewise most eauly and best known, who at- 
tach themselves to wise and illustrious men who benefit their 
country by their counsels. Their Iraquenting such company 
^ves maimnd a notion of th^ one day resembling those 
whom they choose for imitation. 

The firequendng of the house of Publius Marcus commended 
the early life of Publius Rutilina to a repatadon for integrity 
and knowledge of the law. Lucius Crassus indeed, when very 
young, was indebted fo no estrinsio source, but by himself ac- 
qmred the highest honor &om that noble and celebrated 
prosecution he undertook ; at aji age when even those who 
exercise themselves are highly applauded (ns we are told in the 
case of Demosthenes), Crassus, I say, at that age showed that 
he could alfeady do that most successfully in the forum, which 
at that time he would have gained praise had he attempted at 
home. 

XIV. But as there are two methods of speaking ; the one 
proper for conversation, the other for delate, there can be 
no doubt but the disputadve style of speech is of the greatest 
efficacy with regard to lame ; for that is what we properly 
term eloquence. Yet it is difficult to describe how great 

BCter, such total contrariety oT nature and easeuce? No, no. But 
how then do 700 account fin' the tkct, that while all other fcreat vinusl 
are independent of pubtio praise and stand aloot nnm it, the mllitaij 
Tlrniea can scarcel; exist without It ?"— Dymond's " Bs6<^ on MoraJi,' 
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power, at&bility and politenen in conTenation hare to win die 
aSectious of mankind. There are ext&Dt letteis from Philip, 
from Antjpator, and from Antigonoa, three of the wisest men 
we meet widi in histoiy, to t^ir sons AJezander, Caseander, 
and Fbilip, recommending to them to draw the nanda of the 
people to kindly sentiments b^ a generous style of discouree, 
and to engi^ their soldiers by a winning address. But the 
speech which is prononsced in debate be&re a multitude often 
carries away a whole assembly. For ereat ia their admiration 
of an eloquent and sensible meaker, tnat when they hear him, 
they are convinced he has both greater abiUties and mor» wis- 
dom than the rest of mankind. But should this eloquence have 
in it dignity combined with modesty, nothing can be more 
admiiaMe, especially should those properties meet in a young 

Various are the causes that reqidre the practice of elo- 
quence ; and many young men in our state have attained 
distinction before the judges and in the senate ; but there is 
the greatest admiration tor judicial harangues, the nature of 
which is twofold, for it consists of accnsatioh and defense. 
Of those, though the latter is preferable in point of honor ; yet 
the other has often been approved. I have spoken a little 
before of Crassua; Marcus Antonius when a youth did the 
same. As accusation also displayed the eloquence of IHiblius 
Sulpifuus, when he brought to trial Oaius Norhanus, a seditious 
and wordiless citizen. 

But in truth, we ought not to do this frequently nor ever, 
except for the sake of our country, as in tne cases I have 
mentioned ; or for the purpose of revenge,' as the two Lu- 

' The direct approbation and inoulcatioii of rerenge on the part <tf 
ancdent mtH^ists, constitutes tlie prant at irtucli tte autborities od 
ChriaUaD etbios most widely diverge trota them. Falcy laja down the 
IbUowing' principles on this subject: "It is biglily probable, fbaw the 
li^it of nature, tiiat a pasuou, which saeks its gratiScation iicmediately 
and expreesl? m giving pain, is disagreeable to the l>eiievolent will and 
coonsels of tiie Creator. Other passioDS and pleasares msj, and ofteo 
do, produce pain to some one ; but then pain is not, as it is here, the 
olq'ect of the pasiion, and tbe direct caose of the pleasure This proba- 
btUty ia converted into oertataty, if we give credit to tho authority wticli 
dictated the sereral passages of the Christian scriptures that condemn 
rerang^ or, what is the same thiog, which enjoins forgiveness The 
■fbrgivaneaa of an enemy is not inoonastent with the proceedings against 
him as n pnblio (rfl^nder; and IJiat the diadi^ijie established in rsUgiona 
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cnlU did ; or by way of patronage, as I did on behalf of the 
^cilians, or as Julius did in the case of Albuciua on behalf 
(J the Sardians. The diligence of Lacius Fufins was dis- 
played in the impeachment of MaoiiiB Aquillins. For once 
therefore it may be done ; or at all events not often. But if a 
man should be under a necassify of doing it o^ner, let him 
perfonn it; as a duty to his country, for it ia by no means 
blameworthy to oairy on repeated prosecutions against her 

or civil BocietieH, fi>r the restnint or puuiahinaiit of crimiDals, ongbt to 
be upholden. If the niagistrate be not ti«d down with these proMbitions 
from the axecatiou of hjs office, neither is the prosecutor; for the office 
of Che proaecator is aa necesBoly as that of the magiatrate. Kor, b; 
parity oi reason, are private peraons withholden from the correctioii OC 
vice, when it is in their power to eiercise it, provided they be assDred 
that it is the guilt which ptovokee them, and not the injury; and that 
their motives are pare &om all mixture and every particle of that apirit 
which delighw and triumphs in the humiliation of an adveraary," — 
Paley'a Moral and Fohdcol Philosophy, book iii. ch. viiL 

Sir Thomas Browne, in his " Christian Morals," has the fbllowing 
strUdng reQectioos on revenge ; " Too many there be to whom a dead 
enemy smetls well, nod who find mask and amber in revenge. The 
ferity of such mlndia holds no rule in retaliations, requiring too often a 
head for a tooth, and the auprema revenge for trospaasea which a night's 
raat should obliterate. But patient mecknesa t^cs injuries like piUi^ 
not chewii^ but swallowing them down, laconitally suffering, and 
sUentlf pas^g them over ; while angered pride makes a noise, like 
Honerican Mars, at every scratch of offensea. ^ce women do moat 
delight in revenge, it may seem but feminine manhood to be vindictive. 
If thou moat needa have thy revenge of thine enemy, with a aolt tongue 
break hia iMuesi heap coals of fire on bis head, forgive him and eqjo; 
it. To forgive our enemies ia a charming way of revenge, and a short 
Oaearian conquest, overcoming witbont a blow; laying oar euemiee 
at our S»et, under sorrow, shame, and repentance ; leaving our foes our 
friends, and solicitously inclined to grated letaUationa Thus to return 
upon our adTersaries is a healing way of revenge; and to do good for evil 
a soft and melting ultiou, a method taug^ liom heaven ki keep all 
smooth on earth. Common fordUe waya moke not as end of evil, but 
leave hatred and malice behind them. An enemy thus reconciled is little 
to be trusted, as wanting the foundation of love and charity, and but for 
a time restrained by diaadvantage or ioabilily. If thou hast not mercy 
for others, yet bo not cruel unto thyself To ruminate upon evila, to 
make critical noted upon injuries, and be too acute in their appreben- 
aiona, ia to add unto our own tortures, to feather the arrows of oar 
enemies, to laah ourselves with the scorpions of our fbes, and to reserve 
to sleep no more. For injuries long dreamt on take aw^ at last all rest, 
and he aleeps but like Kegnlus who busieth his head about thenk"— 
duittian Hcrals, ch^iUf xU. 
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enemies. But still kt moderation be observed. For it eeems 
to b?tbe part of a cruel man, or rather scarcely of a man at all, 
to endanger the lives of many. It is both dangerous to youi 
person, and disgraceful to your character, so to act as to get the 
name of an accuser, aa happened in the case of Marcus Brutus, 
a man sprung fh>m a most noble ^mily, and son to the eminent 
adept in civil law. 

Moreover, this precept of dnty also must be carefiilly ob- 
served, that you never arraign an innocent man on trial for 
his life, for this can by no means be done without heinous 
goilt. For what can be so unnatural as to prostitute to Ibo 
prosecution and the ruin of the good, that eloquence which 
nature has given us for the safety and preservation of man- 
kind. Although however, this is to be avoided, yet wo are 
not to consider it a religious duty never to defend a guilty 
party, bo that he be not abominable and impious. The pe^le 
desire this, custom tolerates it, and humanity suffers it. The 
duty of a judge in all trials is to follow truth ; that of 
a pleader, sometimes to maintain the plausible though it may 
not bethe truth,' which I should not, especially as I am now 

1 Two of the most eminent moralists of modem times have tbus re- 
corded their respective judgments on tiiis point of camistr7. Archdeacon 
Falcy saji, " There are talsehoods which ore not lies ; that is, wtiich are 
not crimmal; as, where no one is deceived; which la the case in para- 
bles, fables, novels, Jests, tales lo create mirth, ludicrous embeUishments 
of a sCoiy, where iiie declared desi^ of the speaker is not to infonn, but 
to divert ; compliments in the Bubecriptiou of a letter, a servant's deny- 
ing his master, a prisoner's pleadit^ not guiltj, an advocate asserting 
the justice, or his belief of the jostice, of bis client's cense. In such in- 
stances, no confidence is desmiyed, because none was reposed ; no 
promise to spealc the truth is violated, because none was given, or na- 
dfflstood to be ^ven." — Paley's Moral and Political FhiloBOpby, book iii. 
chapter xv. 

In refutation of this view, BymoDd suggests the following considera- 
tions ; — " This defense is not very credible, even if it were valid ; it de- 
fends men &om tbe imputation of &lsehood, because their falsehoods are 
BO habitual that no one gives thorn credit t 

" But the defense is not valid. Of this the reader may satisfy himself ■ 
hy oon^derlng why, if no one ever beheves what advocates say, tbey 
continue to speat They would not, year after jear, persist in uttering 
mtmtfas in our courts, without attaining an object, and knowing that 
Uiey would not attain it If no one ever in fact believed thom, they 
would cease to asseverate. They do not love falsehood for its own sake, 
and utter it gratuitously and for nothing. Tiie custom itrel£ therefore, 
diquuTCB the aipunent that is brougiit to defend it. Whenever that 
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treatingof philosophy, venture to write, were it not likewise the 
Ofouion of ft man of the greatest weight omoDg the ^ics, 
Fantetius. But it is hy defenses that glory and favor also are 
acquired in the greatest degree ; and eo much the greater, if at 
any time it happens that we come to the help of one who seems 
to be circumvented and oppressed by the influence of some 
powerful man, as I myself have done both in other cases fre- 
quently, and when a youth in defense (^ Sextos Robciub Amer- 
inuB, against the influence of Lucius Sylhi, then in power, which 
speech, as you know, is estant. 

XV. But having explained the duties of young men, 
which avail to the attainment of glory, we have next to 
speak about beneficence and liberality, the nature of which is 
twofold ; for a kindness is done to those who need it, by 
givinig either our labor or our money. The Iatt«r is eaaer, 

deToiise becomes valid, whenever it is really true that ' no eonBdence ia 
reposed' in advocates, they will cease to use fklaehood, for it will have 
lost its motive. But the real practice is to mingle ialsehood and troth 
together, and so to involve the one with the other that the jnry can not 
easily separate them. The jury know that some of the pleader's state- 
ments are true, and these they believe. Now be makes other statements 
with the same deliberate emphasis ; an^ how shall the jury know whether 
these are falso or true ? How shall they discover the point at which 
they shall begin to ' repose no confidence t' Enowing that a part is true^ 
they can not always know that another part is not true. That it is the 
pleader'a design to persuade them of the truth of all he nmntm ^ ig mani- 
fest. Suppose an advocate, when he rose should say, 'Gentlemen, I am 
now going to apeak the truth;' and alter narrating the facts of the case> 
should say, ' OenUemen, I am now going to address you with ficUoos.' 
Why should not an advocate do this I Because then no confidence would 
be reposed, which is the same thing as to say that he pursuea hia preaeBt 
plan because some confidence is reposed, and this decides the question. 
The decision should not be concealed — that the advocate who employs 
imtrnths in his pleadings, does really and moat strictly lie. 

" And even if no one ever did believe an advocate, his fiJae declara- 
tions would still be lies, because he always ' |«offees©s to speak the truth.' 
This indeed is true upon the Archdeacon's own showing ; for he sayi^ 
' Whoever seriously addresses his discourse to another, tacitly promises 
to speak the truth.' Tile case is very different from others iriiiidi be 
propoaes as paralle} — 'parables, fables, jests.' In these, the speaker does 
not profess to Btat« facta. But the pleader does profeas to state bct& 
He intends and endeavors to mislead. His untruths, therefore, are lies 
to him, whether they are believed or not ; just aa, in vulgar life, a man 
whose felseboods are so notoiiooa that no one gives him credit, is not 
the leas a liar than if he were believed." — Dytnmid's Bssay on the Prin- 
dplea of Uorabi Essay it. chapter V. 
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enpecuUly to a wealthy pereoii ; but the former is the more 
Doble and Bpleudid, and more vortby of a brare and illu»- 
frioua man ; for although there exists in both a liberal incli- 
nation to oblige, yet the one is a draft: on our purse, the other 
on our virtue, aad bounty which in given out of our income 
exhausts the very source of the munificence. Thus benignity 
is done away by benignity, and the greater the number you 
hare exerciaed it upon, ao much the less able are you to 
exercise it upon many. But they who will be benefieent 
and liberal of their labor, that is, of their rirtue and in- 
dustry, in the first place, will hare by how much greater 
the number of peTsons they shall have serred, bo much 
the more coadjutors in their beneficenoe. And in the 
next place, hj tbe habit of beneficence they will be the 
better prepared, and, as it wore, better exercised to de- 
serve well of many. Philip, in a cert^n letter, admirably 
reproves bis son Alexander, Hkcause he son^t to gain the 
gMxlwill of the Maeedoniana by largesses — "Pest I" he 
says, "what consideration led you into the hope that you 
could imagine that thev whom you have corrupted with 
money would be fiuthfij to you ! Are you wming at this, 
that the Macedonians should espect you will be, not their 
king, but their agent and purveyor." He says well, " agent 
and purveyor," because that is undignified in a king ; and 
still better, because he designates a largess a corrupt bribe ; 
for he who receives becomes the worse for it, and more ready 
always to expect the same. Ho enjoined this on his son, but 
we may consider it a precept for all men. Wherefore, this 
indeed is not doubtful, that Euch beneficence as conusts of 
labor and industry is both the more honorable, and ex- 
tends more widely, and con serve a greater number. Bome- 
timea, however, we must make presents — nor is this sort of 
beneficence to be altogether repudiated; and oftentimes we 
ought to communicate from our fortune to suitable persons, 
who are iu need, but carefiilly and moderately. For many 
persons have squandered their patrimonies by unadvised gene- 
rosity. Now, what is more absurd than to bring it to pass 
that you can no longer do that which you would willingly do t 
And moreover, rapine follows profitless. For when, bj 
giving, they begin to be in want, they are forced to lay their 
hands upon other men's property. Thus, when, for the sake 
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of procaring good-will, tLey mean to be benefic«nt, they ac- 
quire not so mucli the afiection of those to whom they give 
as the hatred of those &om whom they t^e. Wheretbre, our 
parse shonld neither be bo closed up tliat our generonty 
can not open it, nor eo un&stened tliat it lies open to all — a 
bound should be set, and it should bear reference to our 
means. We ought alt<^tber to remember tliat saying which, 
from being very oft«n used by our countrymen, baa come into 
the usage of a proverb, that "bounty has no bottom." For 
what bounds can there be, when both they who have been accus- 
tomed to receive, and other persons, are defdiing the same Ihingt 
XVL There are two kinds of men who give largely, of 
whom one kind is prodigal, the other liberal The prodigal 
are those who with entertainments, and distributionB of meat 
to the populace,, and gladiatorial exhibitiona, and the appa- 
ratus of tne stage and the ehaae, lavish their money upon 
those things of which they Mil leave behind either a tran- 
aient memory, or none all. But the liberal are they who, 
with their fortunes, either redeem those captured by robbers, 
or take up the debts of thdr fiiends, or aid in the establidt- 
ing of their daughters, or as^ them either in seeMng or 
increasing their fortunes. Therefore, I am astonished what 
could comd into the mind of Theophrastus, in that book 
which he wrote about riches, in wlucb he has yd many 
things well, but this most absurdly. For he is lavish in 
praise of magnificence, and of the furnishing of popular 
exhibitions, and he considers the means of supplying such 
expenses to be the gtsMd advantage of wealth. Now, to 
m« that enjoyment of liberaHty of wMch I have riven a few 
examples, seems much greater and surer. With how much 
more weight and truth does Aristotle censure such of us as feel 
no astonishment at that profiiuon of wealtb which is wasted 
in courting the people ; "if^" says he, "they who are besieged 
by an enemy should be compelled to purchase a pint of water 
at a mina,' this, on first hearing, would seem to us incredible, 
and all would be astonished, but when we reflect upon it, we 
excuse it for its necessity ; while in these pieces of immense 
extravagance and unbounded expense, we do not feel greatly 
astonished." And he censures us, especially, " because we are 
neither relieving neceseity, nor is our dignity increased, and 
1 About three pouudg gterliug. 
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the vei7 delight of the muldtode is tot a brief and little 
Bpaoe, and ouly felt by the moat giddy, even io whom, huw- 
erer, at the same tJma with the aadeiy, the memory of tlie 
pleanire likewise dies." He sums up well, too, that " these 
things are agreeable to boys and silly women, and Blavee, 
(ukI freemen rery like slaves; but that -by a man of sense, 
and one who ponders with sound judgment on such exhibi- 
tions, they can in noway be approved." Though I know 
that in oar state it is established by ancient usage, and even 
now in the good times, that the splendor of cedileshipe' is 
expected even from the most excellent men. Therefore, both 
Publios CrasBus, wealthy as well in name as in fortane, dift- 
charged the office of ledile with the most magnificent enter- 
ttuument ; and, a little while after, Lucius Oassua, with 
Quintos Mncius, the most moderate of all man, served a moat 
magnificent ndileship; and next, Oaius Claudius, son of 
Appius ; many subeequentiy — the LucuUi, Hortensius, Silanus ; 
but PubUns Lentulns, in my consulahip, sarpassed all his 
predecessors. Scanrus imitated him ; but the shows of my 
friend Pompey, in his second consulship, were the most mag- 
nificent of all— concerning all of whom, you see what is my 



XVIL Nevertheless, the suspicion of avaiice shonld be 
avoided. The omitting of the ndileahip eaneed the rejection 
of Mamercus, a vety wealthy man, trom the consulshm. 
Wherefore it must be done it it be required by the people, 
and good men, if not desiring, at least approve it, bnt in 
proportion to onr means, as I myself did it ; and a^n, if 
some object of greiUer magnitude and nldlity is acquired hy 
popular largess, as lately uie dinners in the streets, under 
pretext of a vow of a tenth,' brought great honor to 
Orestes. Nor was ever any fault found with Marcus Bam, 
- becaase in the scarci^ he gave com to the people at an as 
the bushel. For he dehveied himself from a great and in- 
veterate dislike by an expense neither disgntce&l, since he 
was ledile at the time, nor excesnve. But it lately brought 
the greatest honor to our friend Uilo, that with gladiators, 



• To one oT tlie gods. 
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hirad for the sake of tbe republic, vbiclt was held togetber by 
my Bafetj, he repressed all the att^upta and madness of PubKiia 
Clodins. The jusdficatioii, therefore, of profuse bonnty ia that 
it is either Decessary or useful. Moreover, in theae Tery oases 
the rule of mediocrity is the best Lucius Philippua, indeed, 
the son of Qointus, a man in the highest d^ree illustrious tor 
his great genius, used to boast that without any expense he 
had atttuaed alt the highest honors that could be obtuned. 
Cotta stud the same, and Curio. I myself too, might m some 
degree boast on this subjeet ; for considering the amplitude ot 
the honors which I attained with all the rotes in mv own' 
vear, too — a thing that happened to none of thoea whom I 
nave just named — ^the e^^nse of my tedileship was certainly 
trifling, 

. These expenses also are more jusliSable on walls, docks, 
porta, aqueducta, and all things which pertain to the service 
of the state, though what is given as it were into our hands 
is more agreeable at present yet these things are more 
acceptable to posterity. Theaters, porticos, new templesi, I 
censure with more reserre for Pompey's sake, but the m<Mt 
learned men disapprove of them, as also this very FancetiuB, 
whom in these books I have closely followed, though not trans- 
lated; and Demetrius Fhalereus, who censures Pericles, the 
greatest man of Greece, because he lavished bo much money 
on that glorious vestibule ;' but all this subject I have carefiilly 
. discussed in these books which I have written upon Govern- 
ment. The whole plan, then, of such largesses is vicious in its 
nature, bat necessitated by particular occaaons, and even then 
ought to be accommodated to our means, and regulated by 
moderation. 

XVJiL But in that second kind of munificence which 
proceeds from liberahty, we ought in difierent cases to be 
affected in di&reut manners. The case is difierent of him . 
who is oppressed with misfortime, and of him who seeks to 
better his fortune without being is any adversity. Our 

' To be QofeBtor, MWe, Fnetor, and Consul, tha respective ages were 
31, 38, 41, and 14 yean. Ths man who was elected to an office at the 
earliest age at which he was entitled to ofTer MmseH* a candidate fbr it 
was said to get it in his own year. Cicero got each of them in bis own 

* Of the Acropolia 
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beniguit; will require to be more prompt toward the distressed, 
uideaB perhaps they merit their distieas ; yet from thoee who 
deflire to be assiated, not that they may be relieved from affio- 
tioD, but th&t they may saceud to a higher decree, w6 ought 
by no means to be altc^ether restricted, but to appiy judgment 
eiid discretdon ui eelecting proper persons. For Enmus observes 
■well— 

" Bme&ctioiiB ill bestowed, I deem malefactions." 

£nt in that which is bestowed npon a worthy and gratelnl 
man there is profit, as well from himself as also from others; 
for liberality, when free from rawness, is most agreeable, 
and many applaud it the more earnestly on this account, 
because ute bounty of every very exalted man is the common 
refuge of all. We should do our endeavor, then, that we 
may serve as many aa possible vrith those benefits, the recol- 
lection of which may be handed down to their children and 
rterity, that it may not be in their power to be ungrateful ; 
alt men det«8t one forgetful of a benefit, and they consider 
that an injury is done even to themselves by discouraging 
liberality, and that he who does so is the common enemy of 
the poor. And besides, that benignity is useful to the stat« 
1^ which captives are redeemed from slavery, and the poor 
are enriched. That it was indeed the common custom that 
this should be done by our order," we see copiously described 
in the speech of Crasaus. This kind of bounty, therefore, 
I prefer far before the munificent exhibition of sho^t^ That 
is the part of dignified and great men — this of Batterers of 
the populace, tickling, as it were, with pleasures the levity 
of the multitude. It will, moreover, be expedient that a 
man, as he should be munificent in giving, so that he should 
not be harsh in exacting; and in every contract, in selling, 
buying, hiring, letting, to be iust and good-natured to the 
vicinage and surronnding oecapiers ; conceding to many much 
that is his own right, but shunning disputes as far as he 
can conveniently, and I know not but even a little more than 
he can conveniently. For, to abate at times a Uttle fVom our 
rights, is not only generous, but sometimes profitable also. 
Bat of our property, which it is truly disgraceful to allow to 

■ ThesenatoriaL 
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get dila^dated, care must lie taken, but ia suet a way that 
Oie Bii8pi<Jon of Bhabbineas and avarice be avoided. For to 
be able to practice liberality, not stripping ourselves of our 
^trimony, is indeed the greatest enjoyment of wealth. 
Hospitality also has been justly recommended by Theo- 
phrastuB. For, aa it appears to me, indeed, it is very 
decorous that the hoaees of illustrious men should be open 
for illustrious guests. And that also brings credit to the 
state, that foreigners in our city should not fail of ex- 
periencing this species of liberality. It is, moreover, exceed- 
ingly usdul to those who wish to be very powerful in an 
honorable way, to get the command over wealth and interest 
among foreign nations through their guests. Theophrastus, 
indeed writes that CVmon at Athens practiced hospitality 
even toward his brethren of the Ladan tribe; for that he 
so directed and commanded his stewards, that all things 
should be supplied to any of them that should turn aside into 
his villa. 

XIX. Now, those benefits which are bestowed out of our 
labor, not our money, are conferred as ivell upon the entire 
commonwealth, as upon individual citizens. For to give 
legal opinions, to assist with counsel, and to serve as many 
as we' can wiUi this kind of knowledge, tends very much to 
increase both our means and our interest This, therefore, 
as well as many thin^ about our ancestors, was noble, that 
the knowledge and interpretation of our most excellently 
constituted civil law was always in the highest repute; 
which, indeed, before this con^ion of the present times, the 
nobles retained in their own possession. Now, like honors 
— like aU the degrees of rank, so the splendor of this 
science is extinguished ; and this is the more unmeet on this 
account, because it has happened at the very time when he' 
was in existence who far surpassed in this science all who 
went before, t« whom also he was equal in dignity. This 
labor, then, is acceptable to many, and suited to bind men 
to us by benefits. But the talent of speaking being very 
closely connected with this art, is more dignified, more agree- 
able, and capable of higher ornament. For what is more 
excejlent than eloquence, in the admir^on of the hearers, or 

■ Servina Sutpicins Rofiu 
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in the ezpectatioa of those in need of its asmetance, or in the 

Sdtude of those vho have beea defended ! To thie, then, the 
t Tank of civil djgtjity was giren by our ancestors. Of an 
etodneat man, then, and one willingly laboring, and, what is ac- 
cording to the customs of our forefathers, defending the causes 
of many, both ungrudgingly and gratuitously, the henefits and 
patronage are very extensive. 

The subject would admonish me that at this opportunity I 
shoutd likewise deplore the discontinusnce, not to call it the 
extinction, of eloquence, did I not apprehend lest I should 
appear to be making aome complaint upon my own account 
Howerer, we see what orators are extinct, in how few there 
is promise, in how much fewer abihty, in ,how many pre- 
sumption. But though all, or even many, can not be skilt- 
fiil m the law, or eloquent, yet it is in a man's power, by his 
exertioni, 1^) be of aerrice to many, bj a^ng benefit tor 
them, commending them to judges and magistrates, watch- 
ing the interests of others, entreating in their behalf those 
very advocates who either are consulted or defend causes. 
Tliey who act thus, gain a great deal of influence, and their 
iadnatry diffuses itself most extensively. Furthermore, they 
need not be admonished of this (for it is obvious), that they 
take care to offend none while they ore wishing to serve 
others. For oftentime they o^nd either those whom it is their 
duty or whom it is their interest not to offend. If unwittingly 
they do it, it is a fault of negligence ; if knowingly, of rashness. 
It 13 necessary, too, that you make an apology, in whatever 
way you can, to those whom you unwiliingly offend — how 
that which you did was of necessity, and that you could not do 
otherwise ; and it will be necessary to make compensation to 
them for what injury you have inflicted by other efforts and 
good officer. 

XX. But since, in rendering services to men, it ia usuai 
to look dther to their character or their fortune, it is easy, 
indeed, to sav, and so people commonly say, that in bestow- 
ing benefits they only attend to a man's chuacter, not to his 
fiMtone. It is a fine speech ; but pray is there any one who 
in rendering a service wonid not prefer the thanks of a rich 
and powerful man before the cause of a poor, though most 
worthy man 1 For in general our good-will is more inclined 
towara him from whom it f^peais that remnneration would 
K* 
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be eaaer and quicker. But we ought to coasider more at- 
tentively vhat the nature of things is: for of coune that 
poor man, .if he be a good man, though he can not requite a 
kindness, can at least have a sense of it. Now it was well 
said, whoever said it, " that he who hath the loan of money, 
hath not repaid; and be who hath repaid, hath not the 
loan. But ^th he who hath requited kindneas hath a 
sense of it, and he who hath a sense of it' bath requited." 
But they who con^der themselves wealthy, honored, pros- 
perous, do not wish even to be bound by a benefit More- 
over, they conader that they have conferred a &vor when 
they themselves have received one, however great ; and they 
also suniect that something is either sought or expected from 
them : but they think it like death t« them that they should 
need patronage, and be called clients. But, on the other 
hand, that poor man, because in whatever is done for him 
he thinks it is himself and not his fortune that is regarded, 
is anxious that he may be seen to be gratefiil, not only by 
him who has merited It &om him, but also by those from 
whom he expects the like (for he needs it from many). Kor 
indeed does he magnify with words any favor of his own 
dtnng, if by chance he confers one, bnt rather undervalues it. 
And this is to be considered, that if yon defend a man of power 
and fortune, the gratitude is confined to himself alone, or per- 
haps to his children ; but if you defend a poor but worthy 
and modest man, all poor men who are not worthless 
(which is a vast multitude among the people) see a pro- 
tection O^red to themselves : wherefore, X utink it better 
that a &vor should be bestowed upon worthy persons than 
upon persons of fortune. We should by all means endeavor to 
sads^ every description of people. But if the matter shall 
come to competition, undoubtedly Themistocles is to be re- 
ceived as an authority, who, when he was consulted whether a 
man should marry his daughter to a worthy poor man, or to a 
rich man of less approved character, said, " I certainly would 
rather she married a man without money, than money without 

' ■ ■ " A gratrful mind, 
Sy owing, owes noi^ but still pays — at onoa 
Indebted and discharg'd." — MiHon. 
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But our morals itre coimpted sod deprared hy the admira- 
tion of other meu'a wealm. T^oogh what concern is its 
amount to any of ns ! Perhaps it is of dm to him who owns 
it ; not alwajB even that : but admit that it is of use to himself, 
to be sua he is able to spend more, but how is he an honester 
mant But if he shall be a good man beaidee, kt his riches 
not prevent him from getting onr asnstance— only let tliem not 
help him to get it, and let the entire connderation be not how 
wealthy, but how worthy each individual is. But the last pre- 
cept about benefits and bestowing onr labor is, do nothing 
hostile to equity — nothing in defense of injustice. For the found* 
adon of luting commendBtdon and fame is justice — without 
which nothing can be laudable. 

XXT. But since I have finished speaking about that kind 
of benefits which have regard to a single citizen, we have 
next to discourse idwut those which relate to all tlie citizens 
t<^tber, and which relate to the public good. But trf those 
very on^ some are of that kind whi(£ relate to all the 
citizens collectively; some are such that they reach to all 
individually, which are likewise the more agreeable. The 
efibrt is by all means to be made, if possible, to consult for 
both, and notwithstanding, to consnlt also Est them individ- 
ually; but in such a manner that this may either serve, or 
at least should not oppose, the public interes.t. The grant of 
com proposed by Caius Gracchus was lai^ and therefore 
would have exhausted the treasury ; that <h Marcua Octavins 
was moderate, both able to be borne by the state, and neces- 
sary for the commons ; tlierefore it was salutary both for the 
citizens and for the nation. But it is in the first plaoe to be 
considered by him who shall have the administration of the 
government, that each may retain his own, and that no dimi- 
nution of the proper^ of individuals be made by public 
antltority. For Philip acted destrucdvely, in his tribuneship, 
when he proposed the agrarian law, which, however, he readily 
snfiered to be thrown out, and iu that remiect showed him- 
self to be exceeding moderate; but when m courting popu- 
lari^ he drove at many things, he uttered this beudes im- 
properly, "that there were not in the state two thousand 
.penons who possessed property." A dan^rous speech, and 
aiming at a leveling of property — t^an which mischiei^ what 
can be greater) For commonwealths and states were eataV 
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lished priDcipslly for this cause, that men shonld hold what 
was their own. For although mankind were congr^ated 
together hy the ^dance of nature, yet it was with tiie hope 
of preserving their own property that they soo^t the pro- 
tection of cities. 

Care E^ould also he taken, lest, as oAen was the case among 
our ancestors, on account of the poverty of the treasury and 
the continuity of wars, it may be necessary to impose taxation, 
and it irill he neediul to provide long b^ore that this eliouid 
not happen. But if any necessity for such a burden should be- 
fall any state (for I would rather speak thus than speak cam- 
noiisly of our own ;' nor am I discoursing about our own state 
only, bat about all states in general), care should he taken that 
all may understand that they must submit to the necessdty if 
they wish to be safe. 

And also all who govern a nation are bound to provide 
that there be abundance of dtose things which are neces- 
saries — of which, what kind of a provision it is usual and 
proper to make, it is not necessary to canvass. For all that 
IS obvious ; and the topic only requires to be touched on. 
But the principal matter in every admiliistratioti of public 
business and employments is, that even the least suspicion ot 
avarice be repelled. " Would to heaven," said Caius Pontius, 
the Samnite, " that fortune had reserved me for those times, 
and I had been bom then, whenever the fiomans may have 
begun to accept bribes — I would not have su&red them to 
reign much longer." He surely would have had to wait many 
generations. For it is of late that this cril has invaded this 
stute ; therefore I am well pleased that Pontius was . in ex- 
istence rather at that time, unce so much power rended in 
him. It is not yet a hundred and ten years since a law 
about bribery was passed by Lucius Piso, when previously 
there had l>een no such law. But afterward there were so 
many laws, and each Bucceeaive one more severe, so many 
persons arraigned, so many condemned, such an Italian war 
excited through fear of condemnations, such a rifling and 
robbing of our allies, those laws and judgments were sus- 

' Plutarch relates tliat .Smilios PauUos, on the conquest or Pergiuo, 
Icing of Macedonia, broi^ht boms such an immense treasure, tbat tbe 
Roman people were entirely relieved from taiea until the conaolBblp of 
Hirtiua aiitl Fanift, wMoh was the year after Ciooo wrote tfaia woA. 
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pettded, that we are etrong through the weakoesa of otlien, not 
through our own valor. 

XXIL Fanfetius applauds AiHcanus because he was self- 
denying. Why not applaud him t Bat in him there were 
other and greater characteristics ; the prme of Belf-restraint 
was not the pruse of the man only, but also of those times. 
FauUus having possessed himself of the whole treasure of 
.the Macedonians, which was most immense, brought so much 
wealth inUi the treasury, that the spoils of one commander 
put an end to taxes ; but to bis own house he brought nothing 
CTfcept the eternal memory of his name. AJricanus, imitating 
bis &ther, was nothing the richer for having overthrown 
Carthage. What ! Lucius Memmius, who was his colleague in 
the censorship, was he the wealthier for having utterly de- 
stroyed the wealthiest of dties? He preferred ornamenting 
Italy rather than his own house — although by the adorn- 
ment of Italy, his own house itself seems to me more 
adorned. No vice, then, is more foul (that my disooutse 
may retnm to the point from whence it diseased) than 
avarice, especially in great men and such as administer the re- 
public. For to make a gain of the republio ia not only base, 
but wicked also, and abominable. Therefore, that which the 
Pythian Apollo delivered by his oracle, " that Sparta would 
perish by nothing but its avarice," he seems to have predicted 
not about the Lacediecaoniaas alone, but about all opulent na- 
tions. Moreover, they who preside over the state can by no 
way more readily conciliate the good-will of the multitude than 
by abstinence and self-restrwnt 

Bot they who wish to be popular, and upon that account 
either attempt the agrarian aSair, that the owners may be 
driven out of their possessions, or think that borrowed 
money should be released to the debtors, sap the foundations 
ol the constitution ; namely, that concord, in the first place, 
which caa not exist when money is exacted from some, and 
foreiven to others; and ei^uity, in the next place, which is 
entirely subverted, if each be not permitted to possess his 
own. For, as I said before, this is the peculiar concern of a 
state and dty, that every person's custody of his own 
property be free and undisturbed. And in this destructive 
course to the state they do not obtun even that popu- 
lari^ which they expect ; for he whose property is takep is 
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hostile ; he also to whom it is given diaguisea his willingness 
to accept it, and especially in lent moneys he conceals his joy 
that he may not appear to have been insolvent ; but he, on 
the other hand, who receives the injury, both remembers and 
proclaims his indignation ; nor if tbere are more in number 
to whom it is dishonestly given than those &om whom it has 
been unjustly taken, aie they even for that cause more success- 
ful For these matters are not determined by number, but by 
weight Now, what justice is it that lands which have been 
pre-occapied for many years, or even ages, he who was pos- 
sessed of none should get, but he who was in posaession 
should lose t 

XXUL And on acconnt of this kind of injustice, &e 
Lacedtemonians expelled their Ephorus Lysander, and put 
to death their king Agis — a thing which never before had 
h^pened among Utem. And from that time such great 
dissensions ensued, that tyrants arose, and the nobles were 
exiled, and a constitution admirably established fell to pieces. 
Nor did it fall alone, but also overthrew the rest of Greece 
by the contagion of evil principles, which having sprung 
from the Lacedtemonians, flowed far and wide. What ! 
was it not the agrarian contentions that destroyed onr own 
Gracchi, sons of that most illustrioua man Tiberina Grac- 
chus, and grandsons of A&icanusi But, on the contrary, 
Aratus, the Sicyonian, is justly commended, who, when lus 
native city had been held for fifty years by tyranta, having 
set out from Argos to Sicyon, by a secret entrance got 
possession of the city, and when on a sndden he had over- 
thrown the tyrant Kicoclea, he restored six hundred exiles, 
who had been the wealthiest men of that state, and reeiored 
freedom to the state by his coming. But when he perceived 
a great difSculty about the goods and possessions, because he 
conudered it most unjust both that they whom he had 
restored, of whose property others had been in possession, 
should be in want, and he did not think it very fair that 
possessions of fifty years should be disturbed, because that 
after so long an interval many of those properties were got 
possession of without injustice, ly inheritance, manj^ by 
purchase, many by mamage portions; he judged neither 
that the properties ought to be taken from the latter, nor 
that these to whom they had belonged should be without sati*' 
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faction. Wheo, then, he had concluded that there yeaa need 
of money to arrange that matter, he said that he would go, to 
Alexandria, and onlered the matter to be undisturbed until 
bis return. He quickly came to his friend Ptolemy, who was 
then reigning, the second after the bniMing of Alexandria, 
and when he had explained to him that he, was desirous to 
liberate his country, and informed him of the case, this most 
eminent man readily received consent from the ofmlent king 
that he should be asmated with a large sum of money. When 
he had brought this to Sicyon, he took to himself for hie 
conndl fifteen noblemen, with whom he took cognizance of 
the cases, both of those who held other persons' possessions, 
and of those who had lost their own ; and by valuing the 
possessiona, be bo managed as to persuade some to prefer 
receiving die money, and yielding up the pOBseiaions ; others 
to think it more convenient that there should be paid down 
to them what was the price, rather than they should resume 
possession of their own. Thus it was brought about that all 
departed without a complunt, and concord was eetabUshed. 
Admirable man, and worthy' to have been bom in our nation I 
Thus it is right to act with citizens, not (as we have now 
seen twice)' to fix up a spear in && forum, and subject the 
. goods of the citizens to the -voice of the auctioneer. But 
that Greek thought, as became a wise and superior man, that 
it was necessary to cousnlt for all. And this is the highest 
reason and wisdom of a good citizen, not to make divinons 
in the interests of the citizens, hut to govern all by the same 
equity. Should any dwell iree of expense in another man's 
house t Why so! Is it that when I shall have bought, 
built, repaired, expended, you, without my will, should 
enjoy what is mine) What else is this but to take from 
some what is theirs ; to give to some what is another man's ! 
But what is the meaning of an abohtion of debts, unless that 

Sou should buy an estate with my money — ^that yon should 
a ve the estate, and I should not have my money t 
XXIV. Wherefore, it ought to bo provided that there 
he not such an amount of debt as may injure the state — a 
thing which may be guarded against in many ways ; not 
that if there shidl be such debt the rich should lose their 

> Under Sjlla, and undsr Cmar, 
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rights, and the debtors gain what is another'a — ^for nothing 
holds the state more fimJy togetler than public credit, 
which can not at all esiat unless the payment of money lent 
shall be compulsoiT. It ne»er was more violently agitated 
than in my consulship, that debts should not bo paid ; the 
matter was tried in arms and camps, by every rank and 
description of men, whom I reusted in such a manner, that 
this mischief of such magnitude was removed from the state. 
Sevet was debt either greater, or better and more easily 
pwd. For the hope of defrauding being frustrated, the 
necessity of paying followed. But on the other hand, this 
man, now our victor,' but who was vanqiiished then, has 
accomplished the things which he had in view, when it was 
now a matter of no importance to himscit So' great was 
the desire ilf him of doing wrong, that the mere wrong- 
doing delighted him, although there was not a motive for it. 
From this Hnd of liberality, then, to give to some, to take 
fiwm others, they will keep aloof who would preserve the 
commonwealth, and will take particular care thnt each may 
hold his own in equity of right and judgments ; and neither 
that advantage be taken of the poorer clasp, on account of 
their humbleness, nor that envy be prejudicial to the rich, 
either in keeping or recovering their own. They will besides 
increase the power of the state in whatever way they can, 
either abroad or at home, in authority, territories, tributes. 
Theee are the duties of great men. These were practiced 
among our ancestors ; they who persevere in those kinds of 
duties, will, along with the highest advantage to the republic, 
themselves obtain both great popularity and glory. 

Now, in these precepts about things profitable, Antipater 
the Tynan, a Stoic, who lately died at Athens, considers that 
two mings are passed over by Pan«tiu^— the care of health 
and of poperty — which matters I fimcy were passed over by 
that very eminent philosopher because they were obvious ; 
they certainly are useful. Now, health is supported by under- 
standing one B own constitulion, and by observing what things 
are accustomed to do one good or injury ;' and by temperance 

' Ctesar, who was soapected of a share in Catiline's oonspiracj, ^t«r- 
ward, in the first year of his dictatoraliip, wlien he waa himaelf no loDgw 
in debt, passed a law, obolistiing: the fourth part of all debts. 

* LoM Bacon might be suppMed to hare had tbis paaaage before him 
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in all food and manner of livin?, for Uie sake of presetring 
the body ; and by forbearanco m pleasures ; and lastly, by 
(he skill of those to whose profession these tliinffB belong. 
Wealth ought to be acquired by those means in which there 
is no disgrace, but preserved by dilifj^nce and frn^lily, and 
increased, too, by the same means. These natters Xenophon, 
the Socratic philosopher, has discussed Very completely in 
that book which is entitled (Economics, which I, wnen I was 
about that age at which you are bow, tramQabed bam the 
Gieeb into Latin. 

XXV. But a comparisoa of profitable things, since 
this was the fourth head, bnt passed over by Panfetius, is 
often necessaty. For it is usual to compare the good estate 
of the body with external advantages, and external with 
thosa of the body, and those of the body among themselves, 
and external with external. The good estate of the body is 
compared with external advantages in this manner, that you 
bad rather be healthy than wealthy. External with those 
of tho body in this manner, to be wealthy rather than of the 
greatest physical strength. Those of the body among them- 
selves, thus, that good health should be preferred to pleasure, 
and strength to speed. But the comparison of external 
objects is thus, that glory should be preferred to wealth, a 
ci^ income to a countiT one. Of which kind of comparison 
is that reply of Gato ue elder, of whom, when inquiry was 
niade, what was the best policy in the management of one's 
property, he answered, "Good graang." "What was next!" 
"Tolerable grazing." " What third!" " Bad graziDg." 
"What fourth!" "Tilling." And when he who had 
interrogated him inquired, "What do you think of lending 
at namyt" Then Cato answered, "What do you think of 
kilhng a manT' From which, and many other things, it 

when he wrote the first paragraph of his thirtieth Essay on "B^menof 
EeaJth." " There is a, wisdom in this beyond the rales of phjsic ; a 
man's own observation, what ho finds good ot, and what he finds hurt o^ 
is the beet physic to preserve health ; bnt it is a safer conclusion to say 
' This ^reetb not well with me, therefore I will not continue it,' than this, 
'I find no offense of this, theretore I may use it,' for strength of nature in 
jodlh pasaes over mauj excesses which are owing a man till Ms age. 
Disoern of the coming on of yeara, an't tbinlc not to do the same things 
•tiUj Ibr age will not be defied."— Bacon's Essays, Thirtieth Esaay. 
> "iCtny have made wit^ invectivee aKainet usurv. They say that 
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ought to be understood that it is usual to make compaiiacms 
oC profitable things; and that this was ^ghtl^ added as a 
fourth head of iuvesd^ug ^or duties. But about this 
eutira head, about gmuing money, about letting it out, also 
about spending it, the matter is discussed to more adrtuitage 
by certun most estimable persons' sitting at the middle 
Janus, than by any phitoeopben in any kJiooI. Yet these 
things ought to be understood; for they relate to utility, 
about vriach we have discouraed in this book. We will nest 
pass to what n 



it is a pitjr the devQ should have God's part, which Is the tillie ; that the 
usurer ia the greatest Sablmth breaker, becaoae his plow goeth every 
Sunday ; that the usurer^ the drone that Vir^ speaketh <3': 

'l^arum fucos pecus a prUBepibuB arcoDt:* 

that the osurer breaketh the first law that nas made Ibr mankind after 
the &tl which was, 'in sudors vultus tui cotuades panem tuum' not 'in 
Budore TUlCuB aheni:' that usarers should have orange-tawnj botinetB, 
because they dojudaisa; that it ia against nature fot money to b^et 
monef, and the like, I say this only, thatusur^ is a 'concessum propter 
duritiem cordis:' for since there must be borrowing and lending, and mea 
are sottardof heart as they will not lend freely, usury must be permitted. 
Some otheni have made suapicioas and cunning propositions of banks, 
discovery of men's estates, and other inventions ; but ftw have spoken 
of usury usefully." — Bacon's Essay, Essay 41. 

' He is spealdDg ironically of the usarers, numbers of whom frequented 
(be middle Janus in the forum. -i; | 



xim or SECOND book. 
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L PuBLiUB Scipio, my M>n Marcoe, ha who first vas 
GUTDamed Airioanus; waa accustomed, as Cato, who was 
nearly of the same age as he, has written, to say " that he 
was nerer leas at leisure than when at leisure, nor less alone 
than when he was alone." A truly nohle aaying, and worthy 
of a great and wise man, which declares that both in his 
leisure he was accustomed to reflect on business, and in 
solitude to converse with himself; so that he nerer was idle, 
and sometimes was not in need of the conversation of an- 
other. Thus, leisure and sohtude, two things which cause 
languor to others, sharpened him. I could wish it were in 
my power to say the same. But if I can not quite attain to 
any intimatioa of so great an excellence of dimosition, I 
come very near it, in will at least. For, being debarred by 
impious arms and force from public afiairs and foreuMo 
huunees, I remain in retirement; and' on that account 
having left the city, wandering abont the fields, I am often 
alone. But neither is this l^ure to be compared with the 
Imure of Africanus, nor this solitude with that. For he, 
reposing from the most honorable employments of the state, 
sometimes took leisure to hinisel^ and sometimes betook 
himself from .the concourse and haunts of men into his soli- 
tade as into a luHren: but my retirement is occasioned by 
Ihe want of business, not by the desire of repose. Por, the 
Benat« being extinct, and courts of justice abcliBhed, what is 
there that I conld do worthy of myself^ either in the senate- 
house or in the forum) Thus, I who formerly bred in the 
greatest oelebrity, and before the eyes of the citizens, now 
shunning the sight of wicked men, with whom all places 
abound,' -fenced myself as far as it is possible, and otten 
am alowi.' But mnce we have been taught by learned jnea, 
that out of evils it is fit Bot only to chooee the least, but also 
ftoiD those verjr evils to gather whatever is good in them, I 
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therefore am botli eDJoying rest — not sucli, indeed, as he 
ought who formerly procured rest for i^e state, — and I am 
not allowing that eolitude which necessity, not incUnatioQ, 
brings me, to be spent in idleness. Although, in my judg- 
ment, Africanus obtained greater praise. For there are ex- 
taut no monuments of his genius committed to writing- 
no work of his leisure — no employment of his solitude. 
From which it ought to he understood that he was never 
either idle or soUt^y, because of the activity of his mind, 
and the investigation of thpse things which he pursued in 
thought But I who have not so much stiength that I can 
be drawn away &om solitude by silent thought, turn all my 
study and care to this labor of composition. And thus I 
have written more in a short lime, since the overthrow ol 
the republic, than in the many yeare while it stood. 

H, But as all philosophy, my Cicero, is fruitful and pro- 
fitable, and no part of it uncultivated and desert — so no part 
in it is more fruitftil and profitable than that about duties, 
from which the rules of hving consistently and virtuously 
are derived. Wherefore, although I trust you constantly 
hear and leam these matters from my friend Cratippus, the 
prince of the philosophers within our memory, yet I think 
it is beneficitu that your ears should ring on all sides 
with such discourse, and that they, if it were posuble, should 
hear nothing else. Which, as it ou^t to be done by all 
who dedgn to enter npon a virtuous life, so I know not 
but it ou^t by no one more than you ; for you stand under 
no small expectation of emulating my industry — uikder a 
great one of emulating my honors — under no small one, per- 
haps, of my fame. Besides, you have incurred a heavy responn- 
bihty both from Athens and Cratippus ; and since you have 
gone to these as to a mart for good qualities, it would be most 
scandalous to return empty, disgracanff the reputation both 
of the city and of the master. Wherefore, try and ac- 
complish as much as yon fan, labor with your mind and 
with your industry (if it be labor to leam rather than a 
pleasure), and do not permit that, when all things have been 
supplied by me, you should seem to have beat wanting to 
yourself But let this suffice; for we have often written 
much to you for the purpose tk enoonra^ng you. Now let 
us return to tike remaining port ct our ptt^ose^ dividon. 
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Paiuetins, then, who without coatroveny has discoursed 
most Hccuratelf about duties, Bod whom I, making some cor- 
rection, ha?e principally followed, having prorKised three 
lieoda under wnich men were accustomed to deliberate and 
consult about duty — one, when they were in doubt whether 
that about which they were considering was virtuous or base ; 
anotber, whetiier useful or unprofitable; a third, when that 
which had the appearance of virtue was in opposition to that 
which seemed useful, how this ought to be determined; he 
unfolded the two first heads in tbree books, but on the tiiird 
bead he said that he would afterward write, but did not 
perform what he had promised. At which I am the more 
surprised on this account, tliat it is recorded by bis disciple 
Poaidonins, that Pantelins lived thirty years after he had 
published those books. And I am aurpnsed that this matter 
should be only briefly touched on by Posidoniua in some 
commentaries, especially when he writes that there is do 
sabject in all philosophy so necessary. But by no means do 
I agKo with those who deny that this subject was casually 
onutted by PanietiuB, but that it was designedly abandoned, 
and tiiat it onj^t not to have been written at all, because 
utility could never be in opposition to virtue. On which 
piHot ia one thin^ that may admit a doubt ; whether this head 
which ia third m the division of Panietitis, ought to have 
been tak«n up, or whether it ought to have been altogether 
omitted. The other thing can not be doubted, that it was 
undtftakea by Pametius, but left unfinished. For be who 
has completed two parts out of a three fold diviuon, must 
have a third remaining. Besides, in the end of the third 
book he promises that be will afterward write alxiut this 
third put. To this is also added a sufficient witness, Posi- 
donius, who in a certain letter writes that Publius RuUliua 
Rufus, who had been a disciple of Fatuetius, had been ac- 
customed to say, that as no painter could be found who could 
finish that part of the Coan Venus which Apelles had left 
unfinished (nir the beauty of the countenance left no hope of 
making the rest of the liody correspond), so no one could go 
throujfn with those things which PantelJua hod omitted, on 
account of the excellence of those parts which he bad com- 
pleted. 

IIL "Wh^iefore, there can not be a doubt about the opinion 
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of Psnffitius ; but whether it was right in him, or otherwise, 
to join this third part to the iavestigation of duty, about 
this, perhaps, there may be a question. For whether virtue 
be the only good, as is the opinion of the Stoics, or whether 
that which is virtuons be, as it appears to your Peripatetics, 
BO rnndi die greatest good, that all things placed on the other 
ude have scarcely the smallest weight ; it is not to be doubted 
bnt that utility never can compare with virtue. Therefore 
we have learned that Socrates need to execrate those who' 
had first separated in theory those things cohering in nature. 
To whom, indeed, the Stoics have so fer assented, that they 
couffldered that whatever is viri:uous is useful, and that noth- 
ing caa be useM which is not* virtuous. But if Fanietiaa 
was one who would say that virtue was to be cuttivat«d only 
on this account, because it was a means of procuring profit, 
as they do who measure the desirableness of objects either 
by pleasure or by the absence of pmn, it would be allowable 
for him to say that our interest sometimes is opposed to 
virtue. But as he was one who judged that alone to be good 
which is virtuous, but that of such things as oppose this 
with some appearance of utihty, neither tne accesidon can 
make life better, nor the loss make it worse, it appears that 
he ought not to have introduced a dehberation of this kind, 
in which what seems profitable could be compared with that 
which is virtuous. For what is called the tummitm bonum 
by the Stoics, to live agreeably to nature, has, I conceive, 
this meaning — always to conform to virtoe ; and as to all 
other things which may be according to nature, to take 
them if they should not be repugnant to virtue. And since 
this is BO, some think that this comparison is improperly in- 
troduced, and that no principle should be laid down upon 
this head. And, indeed, that perfection of conduct which is 
properly and truly called so, exists in the wise alone, and 
can never be separated from virtue. But in those persons 
in whom there is not perfect wisdom, thsX perfection can 
indeed by no means exist; but the likeness of it can. For 
the Stoics call alt those duties about which we are discours- 
ing iu these books, mean duties (media offieta). These are 
common, and extend widely, which many attain by the good- 
ness of natural disposition, and by progressive improvement. 
But that dntr fdueh the same philos^^ieni call rig^t (ree- 
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Bay, lias all the parts perfect, and can not fall to the lot of i 
bat the wise man. But when any thing is perfonned in 
vhich mean duties appear, it seems to be abundantly perfect, 
because the vulgar do not at all understand bow Or it Mis 
short of the perfect ; but as &r as tb^ understand,' they 
think there is nothing wanting. Which same thing comes 
to pass in poems, in pictures, and in many other matters, 
that those things which shoald not be commended, the un- 
skiHfal an, delisted with and commend ; on this account, I 
suppose, that £ere is ia these things some merit which 
catches the nnskiUfiil, who indeed are unable to judge what 
deficiency there may be in each. Therefore, when (hey are 
apprised of it by the initiated, they readily abandon their 
opinion. 

IV. These duties, then, of ' which we are discoursing in 
these books, they' say are virtuous in some secondary degr^ 
— not peculiar to the wise alone, but common to every de- 
scription of men. By these, therefore, all are moved in 
whom there is ^a natnral disposition toward virtue. Nor, 
indeed, when the two Decii or the two Scipios are commem- 
orated as brave men, or when Fabricina and Aristides are 
called just, ia either an example of fortitude looked for from 
the former, or of justice fr<»n the latter, as from wise men. 
For neither of these was wise in such a sense as we wish the 
term wise man to be understood. Nor were these who were 
esteemed and named wise, Marcos Gato and Caius LebUub, 
wise men ; nor were even those &mous seven,' but from the 
freqnent performance of mean duties they hoie some rimili- 
tnde and appearance of wise men. Wherefore, it is neither 
right to compare that which is truly virtuous with what is 
repugnant to utility, nor should that which we commonly 
call virtuous, which is cultivated by those who wish to be 
esteemed good men, ever be compared with profits. And 
that virtue which fitlla within our comprehension is as much 
to be munt^ned and preserved by us, as that which ia 
pr<q>erly called, and which truly is virtue, is by the wise. 
For otherwise, whatever advancement ia made toward vir- 
tu^ it can not be m^ntained. But these remarks are made 
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Mgarding those who -are considered good men, c 
of their obeerrance <^ dntiea; but Uiose who tt 
thitiga by profit and sdvantage, and who do not consider 
that those things are outweighed by virtue, are accustomed, 
in deliberating, to compare virtue with that which they 
tLink profitable ; good men are not so accustomed. There- 
fore, I think that Pansetius, when he said that men were 
accustomed to deUberate on this comparison, meant this 
very thing which he ezpreased— only that it was their cus- 
tom, not that it was also tlieir duty. For not only to think 
more of what seems profitable tJian what is rirtaous, but 
even to compare them one with the other, and to hesitate 
between them, is most Bhamefiil. What is it, then, that is 
accustomed at times to raise a doubt, and seems necessary 
to be cbnudered! I beUeve, whenever a doubt arises, 
it is what the character of that action may be about 
which one is considering. For oftentimes it happens, tltat 
what is accustomed to be generally coo^dered disreputable, 
may be found not to be disreputable. For the sake of ex- 
ample, let a case be supposed which has .a wide applica- 
tion. What can be greater wickedness than to slay not 
only a man, but even an intimate friend ! Saa he tlien in- 
Totved himself in guilt, who slays a tyrant, however inti- 
mate f He does not iqipear so to uie Roman people at least, 
who of all great exploits deem that the most honorable.' 



sword and poniard could not reach. But history and experience having 
since convinced us that this practice increases the jealous and cnieltf 
of princes, a TutOLioir and a Bbctttb, though treated with indulgence 
on account of the prejudices of their times, are now coneidered as very 
improper models fi^ imitation." — Hume's "DisaertatlonontliePBations.'' 
" The BTgumenta in fi,vor of tjrannicide ore built upon a veij (divious 
pincipla. ' Justice ought univeisally to be adminisCeTed. Crimes of an 
inferior descriptioa are reatrained, or pretended to be restrwned, hy tlie 
ordinary operatJons of jurispmdence. But cmninals, by wbam the wel- 
fare of the whole is attacked, and who overturn the hbertics of mankind, 
are out ofthe reach of thta restraint Ifjustioe be poitiallj administered 
in subordinate cases, and the rich man be able to oppress the poor with 
impunity, it must be admitted that a few examples of this sort are iosut 
flcient to aatborize the last appeal of human beings ; but no man will 
deny that the case of the usurper and the despot is of the most atrociouB 
tiatQT«i Id tbja instances all the provimona of civil poUi^ being auper- 
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Has expediency, then, overecme virtue! Nay, rather, expe- 
diency has followed virtue. Therefore, that we may be 
able to decide without any mistake, if ever that which we 
call expediency (vliie) shall appear to be at variaDce with 
that which we uuderstaDd to be virtuous (fioneitttm), a 
certain role ou^ht to be estabh^ed, which if we will fol- 
low in companng such cases, we shall never &il in our 
duty. But this rule will be one conformable to the reason- 
ing and discipline of the Stoics chiefly, which, indeed, we 
are following in these boots, becanse, though both by the 
ancient AcademioiaDB and by your Peripatetics, wbo form- 
erly were the same »ect, things which are virtuous 
are preferred to those which eoem expedient ; nevertheless, 
those subjecis are more nobly treated of by those' to whom 
whatever is virtuous seems also expedient, and nothing ex- 
is left to 



whether the deatruction of a tyrant be, in any respect, a Case of excep- 
tion from the rules proper to be obaerved upon ordinary ocoasions. The 
tyrant has, indeed, no particular security annexed to bis peison, and 
may be killed wilb as little scruple as any other man, when the object is 
that of repelling pereocal assault. In all other cases, the extirpation of 
the offender by sclT-appointeii authority, does not appear to be the ap- 
propriate mode of counteracting injustice. For, first, eiUier the nation, 
whose tyrant you would destroy, is ripe B>r the assertion and mainten- 
ance of its liberty, or it is not. If it be, the tyrant ought to be deposed 
with every appearance of publicity. Nothing can be more improper, 
tiian for an aSair, interesting to the general weal, to be conducted as if 
it were an act d* darkness and shame. It is an ill lesson we read to 
mankind, when a proceeding, built upon the broad basis of general jus- 
tice, is permitted to shrink from pubUc scrutiny. The pistol and the 
da^ier may as easily be made the auxnliaries of vice ss of virtue. To 
proscribe all Tiolence, and neglect no means of information and impar- 
tiality, is the most effectual security we can have for an issue conformable 
to reasob and truth. I^ on the oiber band, the nation be not npe for a 
state of freedom, the man who assumes to himself the right of interposing 
violence, may itideed show the fervor of his conceplioo, and gain a cer- 
tain notoriety ; but be will not fail lo be the author of new calamities to 
his country. The consequences of tyrannicide are well known. If the 
attempt prove abortive, it renders the tyrant ten times more bloody, 
ferocious, and cmel tfian belbre. If it succeed, and the tyranny be res- 
tored, it produces the same effect npoo his successors. In the cUmate 
of deepotism some st^taiy virtues may spring up ; but in the midst of 
plots and conspiradea, there is neither truth, nor confidence, nor loTe, 
nor humanity." — Godwin's "Political Justice," book iv. chap. iv. 
' The Stoics. 
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pedient which is not virtncms, than by those according to 
vhom that may be virtaous which is not expedient, and that 
expedient which is not virtnoDs. But t« us, onr Academio 
sect gives this OTeat license, that we, whatever may seem 
most probable, by our privilege are at liberty to maintain^ 
But I return to my rule. 

V. To take away wrongfully, then, from another, and for 
one man to adrance his own intereets by the disadvantage 
of another man, ia more contrary to nature than death, than 
poverty, than pain, than any other evils which can be&ll 
either our bodies or external circumstances. For, in the 
first place, it destroys human intercourse and sodety; for 
if we will be so disposed that each for his own gain shall 
despoil or ofler violence to another, the inevitalMe conse- 
quence is, that the society of the human race, which 
is most consistent with nature, will be broken asunder. 
As, supposing each member of the body was so disposed as 
to thinli: it could be well if it should draw to itself the 
health of the adjacent member, it is inevitable that the 
whole body would be debilitated and would perish ; so 
if each of us should seize for himself the interests of 
another, and wrest whatever he could from each for the sake 
of his own emolument, the necessary consequence is, that 
human society and conmiunity would be overturned. It is 
indeed allowed, nature not opposing, that each should rather 
acquire for himself than for ano^er, whatever pertains to 
the enjoyment of life ; but nature does not allow this, that 
by the spoliation of others wo should increase our own 
means, resources, and opulence. Nor indeed is this forbid- 
den by nature alone — that is, by the law of nations — but 
it is also in the same manner enacted by the municipal laws 
o[ countries, bv which government is supported in individual 
states, that it ^ould not be lawfiit to injure another man for 
the sake of one's own advantage.' For this the laws look to, 
this they reqiure, that the union of the citizens should bo 
uninipaired ; those who are for severing it they coerce by 
death, by banishment, by imprisonment, by fine. But what 
declares this much more is our natural reason, which is a 
law divine and hnman, which he who is willing to obey 
uinstruit de ne Jamais 
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(and all will ob^ it who are wiUii)g to live according to 
uatiire) never will suffer himself to covet what is another 
person's, and to assume to himself that which he shall have 
wrongfully taken from another.' For loftiness and greatness 
of nund, and likewise commuiut}' of feeling, justice and liber- 
ality, are much more in accordance with nature, than pleas- 
ure, than life, than riches — which things, even to contemn 
and count as nothing in comparison with the common good, 

Xis the part of a great and lofty soul. Therefore, to take away 
wrougnilly from another for the sake of one's own advan- 
IB more contrary to nature than death, than psin, than 
• oonsideratJons erf the same kind. And likewise, to 
undergo the greatest labors and inqmetudes for the sake, if 
it were possiDle, erf preserving or asasting all nations; — 
imitating that Hercules whom the report of men, mindful of 
his ben^ts, has placed in the coundt of the gods' — is more 
in accordance with nature than to live in sohtnde, not only 
without any inquietudes, but even amid the greatest pleas- 
ures, abontidii^ in all manner of wealth, though you should 
also excel in Eeauty and sliength. Wherefore, every man of 
the best and most noble dispositicm much prefers that life 
to this. From whence it is evinced that man, obeying 
natore, can not injure men. In the next place, he who 
injures another that he may himself atttun some advanti^, 
either thinks that he is doing nothing contrary to nature, or 
> " The word natnra] is commonlj taken in so many sensea, and is of 
so loose a rigniflcation, that it seems tod to dispute whether Justice be 
natural or not. If eelf-love, If benevolence, be natural to man— 4f reason 
and forethought be also natural — then may the Bame epithet be applied 
to Justice, order, fidelity, property, society. Men's incUnation, their ne- 
cessttieB, lead them to combine ; Uteir understanding and experience tell 
them that this combination is imposdble, wbere each governs himself by 
no rule, and pays no regard to the poasessions of others : and &om these 
paauons and reflections oonjoined, as soon as we observe like paanons 
and reflections in others, the sentiment of justice, throoghout all ages, 
has infellibly and certainly had place in some degree or other, in every 
individual cntbe hnman species. In to sagacious ati animal, what nec- 
essarily arises from the exertion of his intellectnal fiiculties, may justly 
be esteemed natursL" — Hume's "Flim^pleB of Morals," Appendix HI. 
a Horace adopts the same illustration in the tblloning passage ' 
" Dignum laude virum Huss vetatmori: 
Ccelo Musa beat Ko Jovis interest 
Optatis epulis impiger Hercules." 

i«6. iv. Carm. 8, ver. 38-30, 
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tiiinbs ihat death, poierty, pun, the loss of children, of 
Idndred, and of Mends, are more to be avoided than doing 
injury to another. If he thinks that nothing is done contra^ to 
nature by injuring men, wbat use is tbere Jn disputing with uim 
-who would alt^^thcr take away ftom man what is human ! 
But if he thinks that indeed is to be shunned, but that those 
things, death, poverty, pMn, are much worse, he em in this, that 
he thinks any defect, either of body or fortune, more grievous 
than the defects of the mind. 

TI. One thing, therefore, ought to be aimed at by all men ; 
that the interest of each individually, and of all collectively, 
should be the same ; for if each should gra^ at his individual 
interest, all human society will be dissolTOd. And also, if 
nature enjoins this, that a man ahoold desire to consult the in- 
terest of a man, whoever he is, for the very reason that he ia 
man, it necessarily follows that, as the nature, bo the interest, 
of all mankind, is a common one. If that be so, we are all 
kcluded under one and the same law of nature ; and if this 
too be true, we are certainly prohibited by the law of nature 
from injuring another. But the first is true; therefore, the 
last is true. For that which some say, that they would take 
nothing wrongly, for the sake of their own advantage, 
from a parent or brother, but that the case is different with 
other atizens, is indeed absurd. These establish the principle 
that they have nothing in the way of right, no society with 
their fellow-citizens, for the sake of the common interest — 
on opinion which tears asunder tiie whole social compact. 
They, again, who say that a regard ought to be had to feflow- 
dtizens, but deny that It ought to foreigners, break up the com- 
mon socie^ of uie human race, which, being withdrawn, bene- 
ficence, liberality, goodness, justice, are utterly abcJished. But 
they who t£ar up these things should be judged impious, even 
toward the immortal gods ; for they overturn the society es- 
tablished by them among men, the closest bond of which so- 
ciety is, the conuderalion that it is more contrary to nature 
that man, for the sake of his own gain, should wrot^fnlly take 
&om man, than that he should endure all such diuKlvsntageB, 
either external or in the person, or even in the mind itself as 
are not the efiects of injustice. For that one virtue, justice, ia 
the mistress and queen of all virtues.' 

' Ili«« ia no virtue M bnlj great and godlike as Justice ; moetoflha 
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Some person will periiapo say — should not the wiso man, 
then, if himself famished . with hunger, wrest food from 
another, some good-for-nothing fellow J By no means ; for 
my life is not more useful to me th&n such a disposition 
of mind that I would do violence to no man for the sake 
of my own advantage. What I If a worthy man could 
despoil PhaUris, a cruel and outrageous tyrant, of hia gar- 
ments, that he might not himself perish with cold, should he 
not do it t These points are very easy to decide. For if 
you will wrongfiilly take away any thing from a good-for- 
notbing man for the sake of your own mfereflt, yon vrill act 
miBociabty and contrary to the law of nature. But if you 
be one who can bring much advantage to the state, and to 
human society if you remmn in Ufe, it may not deserve, to 
be reprehended should you wrongfully take any thing upon 
that account from another. But if that be not the case, 
it is rather the duty of each to bear his own misfortune, than 
wrongfully to take fronl tha comforts of another. Disease, 
then, or poverty, or any thing of this sort, is not more con- 
trary to nature than is the wrongful taking or coveting what 
is another's. But the desertion of the common interest is 



other virtues ore the virtues of created beings, or accommodated to our 
nstore^ as we are meo. Joatice ia that which is practiced by God himsQl^ 
and to be practiced in its perfection by none bat him. Omniscienca and 
omnipotence are requisite for tbo full exertion of it : the one to discover 
cveiy d^ree of uprightness or iniquitj in thonghts, words, and aclions ; 
the other to measure out and impaj^ auitable rewards and puniahmenta. 
" As to be perfectly just ia an attribute in the divine nature, b) be so 
to tiie ntmost of our aUlities is the glory of a man. Such a one who baa 
the pnblic administratloa in bis bands, acta tike the repreaentative of bia 
Maker, in recompensing the virtaous and punishing the offender. By the 
extirpating of a criming he averts the jndgmenta of Heaven when ready 
to ten npoD an impious people; or, as my Mend Cato expresses it much 
better in a, aentimont cinifcrmable to hia character: — 

" ' When by j'ost vengeKice impious mortals perish, 

The soda behold their puniahment with pleasure. 

And lay tb' npliAed thunderbolt aside.' 
When a nation loses its regard to jnstice; when they do not look upon 
it as something venerable, holy, and inviolable ; when any of them dare 
presome to lessen affront, or verify those who have the digtribiitioa of it 
in their hands ; wbenaju^^e is capable ofbeingrinSuenced by anything 
but law, or a cause may be recommended by any thing that is foreign to 
its owD merits, we may venture to pronounce that such a nation is ban- 
tening to its ruin." — Qvta-dian, So, 99. 
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contrary to natnre, for it ia unjiiat. Therefore, tho very law 
of nature wliich preserves and governs the interest of men, - 
decrees undoubtedly that things nec^sary for living should 
be tnmsferred from, an inert and useless fellow to s wise, 
good, and brave man, who, if he should perish, would hugely 
take away fe)m the common good ; provided he do this' in 
euoh a manner, that he do not, through thinHng well of 
himself and loving himself make this an excuse for com- 
mitting injustice. Thus will he always discharge his duty, 
advancing the interests of manldnd, and that human so- 
ciety of which I so often make mention.' Now, as to what 

■ That is, provided be transfer to bimgelf the naceHsariea of life Irom 
awoHMesa person. 

1 "Inalobee and general view," saj^ Godwin, '' I and my neighbor 
are both of us men ; aad of coDaaqneaoa entitled to equal attention. 
But, in raalitj, it is probable that one of as ia a being of more worth 
and importance than tile oCber. A man is of more worQi than a beast, 
because, being pOBsessed of higher Acuities, he is capable of a more re- 
fined and genuine happiness. In the same manner the illuatrioua Arch- 
bishop at Cambraf was of more worth than his volet, and there are few 
of ua tbat woold hentale to pronounce, if Ma palace were in flames, and 
tbe lii% of oolj one of them conld be preserved, which of the two ought 
to be preferred. But there is another ground of preference, beaidea the 
private consldemtioa of one of them being further removed tiom the state 
, of a mere animaL We are not connected with one or two percipient 
b^ngs, but with a societj', a nation, and in some sense with the whole 
Gtmilj of mankind. Of consequence that life ought to be preferred which 
will be most conducive to the general good. In saving the life of F^oSon, 
suppose at that moment he conceived the proj^t of his immortal Tela- 
machuB, I should have been promoting the beueflt of thousanda who hava 
been cured hy the perusal of that woric of some error, vice, and coi^se- 
qnent nnhappineaa. Najr, tny benefit would extend further than this ; for 
every individual thus cured, has become a better member of societj, and 
has contributed in his turn to tbe happinesa, information, and improve- 
ment of others. Suppose I had been myself the valet, 1 ought to have 
choaen to die rather Ihan F^nflon should have died ; the life of F^nflon 
was really preferable to that of the valet But understanding is the Ac- 
uity that perceives the truth of this and similar propoBttions, and justice 
is Uie principle that regulates my conduct accordingly. It woold hava 
been just in the valet to have preferred the archbishop to himself; to have 
done otherwise would have h«eii a breach of justice. Suppose the valet 
had been my brother, my fether, or my bene&ctor, tWs would not alter 
the truth of the proposition. The life of FSn^lon would still be more 
valuable than that of tbe valet; and justice, pure and unadulterated 
justice, would still have preferred that which waa moat valuable. Justice 
would have taught me to save the life of FiaSoa at tbe expense of the 
other."— Political Justice, book a chap, 2. 
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relates to Phalaris, tbo decision is reiy easy ; for we have no 
. society with tyrants, but rather the widest sepaiation from 
them ; nor is it (Jontraiy to nature to desjwil, ifVou can, him 
whom it is a virtue to elay — and this peBulendal and impious 
class ought to be entirely extenninatfid from the community 
of mankmd. For as certain limbs are amputated, both if they 
themselves hare bwun to be destitut#of blood, and, asit were, 
of life, and if they injure the other ports of the body, so the 
brutality and ferocity of a beast in the figure of a man, ought 
to be cut off from the commoa body, as it were, of hum^ity. 

Of this sort are all those quesdous in which onr duty is Kought 
out of the circumstances of the case. 

VIL In this manner, then, I thint Pansetius would have 
pursued these subjects, had not some accident or occupation 
interrupted his design; for which same deliberations there 
are in nis former books rules sufSciently numerous, by which 
it can be perceived what ought to be avoided on account of 
its baseness, and what therefore need not be avoided because 
it is not at all base. But unce I am putting, as it were, the 
top upon a work incomplete, yet nearly finished, as it is the 
custom of geometers not to demonstrate every tinng, but to 
require that some postulates be granted to them, that th^ 
may more readily explun what they intend, so I ask of yon 
my Qcero, that you grant me, if you can, thnt nothing 
except what is virtuous is worthy to be sought for its own 
sake. But if this be not allowed you by Cratippus,' still you 
will at least grant that what is virtuous is most worthy to be 
sought for its own Bake. Whichever of the two you please is 
sufficient for me, and sometimes the one, sometimes the other, 
eoems the more probable ; nor does any thing else seem probable.* 

And in the finrt place, Panietius is to be defended in ihia, 
that he did not say that tho really e):pedient could ever be 
opposed to the virtuous (for it was not permitted to him' to 

■ CratippuB, as a Peripatotic, hell that virtue was not the only good, 
bat that ottier things, such as health, etc, were good, and tiierebre to 
Im sought for their own sakes, though io a less degree than virtue ; ot, 
in other words, the Feripatetica admitted natural as well as moral good 
— the Sloics did not. 

* That is to sa^, be does not admit the probobilit; of the co 
of BQch BS EpicuroB, or Bieronjmiia, etc, who held that plea 
absence of pun, etc, were wortti BB^kiag on their own account 

* Bocause he was a Stoio. 
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saj so), but only tbose things which seemed expedient. But 
he ofl»n beafs testimony that nothing is expedient which is not 
likewise virtuous — nothing virtuotts which & not likewise ex- 
pedient ; and he denies tnat any greater mischief has ever at- 
tacked the race of men than the opinion of those persons who 
would aepaiaia these thin^. It was not, therefore, in order 
that we should prefer thf expedient to the virtuous, but in order 
that we should decide between them without error, if ever they 
should come in colliaon, that he introduced that opposition 
which seemed to have, not which has, existence. This psrt^ 
therefore, thus abandoned, I will complete with no help, but, as 
it is saiA with my own forces. For there has not, since the 
time of Pantetius, been any thing dehvered upon this subject, of 
all the works which have come to my hands, that meets my ap- 
probation. 

VIIL When, therefore, any appearance of eipediency is 
presented to you, you are necessarily affected by it; but it, 
when yon direct your attention to it, you see moral turpitude 
attached to that which oSais the appearance of expediency, 
then yoa are under an obligation not to abandon expediency, 
but to understand that there can not be real expediency 
where there is moral tnrpitude ; because, since nothing is 
so cootrary to nature •sb moral turpitude (for nature desires 
the upright, the suitable and the consistent, and rejects the 
reverse), and nothing is so agreeable to nature as expe- 
diency, surely expediency and turpitude can not co-exist in 
the same subject And again, since wo are bom for 
virtue, and this either is the only thing to be desired, as 
it appeared to Zeno, or is at least to be considered weightier 
in its entire importance than all other things, as ia the 
opinion of Aristotle, it is the necessary conseqnence, that 
whatever is virtuous either is the only, or it is the highest 
good ; but whatever is good is certainly useful — therefore, 
whatever is virtuous is usefiil.' Wherefore, it Is an error 

' The following paraUel passage will not only show how nearly the 
ethics of Gioero approach to those of a Christian pbiloBOpher, but wilt also 
suggest the reason wby tbey are not entirely coiocident. "It ia suffi- 
ciently evident," says Dymond, upon the principles which have hitherto 
Iwon advanced, "that oonsiderations of utility are only bo &r obligatoiy, 
as tbey are in accordance with the moral law. Pursuing, however, the 
method which liaa been adopted in the two last chapters, it may be ob- 
served tlutt this subserviency to the Divine will, appears to be required 
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of bad men, which, when it grasps at something which seems 
useful, separates it immediately from virtue. Hence spring 
stilettos, nence poisons, hence forgeiy of wills, hence mefts, 
embezzlements, hence robberies and extortions from allies 
and fellow-citizens, hence the intolerable oppressions of ex- 
cessive opulence— hence, in fine, evqp in fiiee states, the lust 
of sway, than which nothing darker or fouler can be con- 
ceived. For men view the profits of transactions with false 
judgment, bnt they do not see the punishment — I do not 
say of the laws, which ther often break through, but of 
moral turpitude it«el^ whidi is more severe. Wherefore, 
this class of skeptics should be put out of our consider- 
atiou (as being altogether wicked and impious), who 
hesitate whether they ^ould follow that which they see is 
virtuons, or knowingly contaminate themselves with wicked- 
ness. Fot the guilty deed eidsts in the very hesitation, even 
though they shall not have carried it out Therefore, such 
matters should not be at all deliberated about, in which the 
very deliberadon is criminal; and also from every delibera- 
tdou the hope and idea of secrecy and concealment ought to 
bo removed. For we ought to be sufficiently convinced, if 
wQ have made any proficiency in philosophy, that even thou^ 
we could conceal any transaction frtnn all gods and men, yet 
that nothing avaricious should be don^ nothing unjust, 
nothing licentious, nothing incontinent. 

IX. To this purpose Plato introduces that celebrated 
bj the written revelation. The habitual prefbrence of f^ituritj to tbe 
present time which Scripture exhihita, inclloatea that onr interests here 
Bboold be held iu BabonUnation to our tateregts hereafter ; and as these 
higher intarestfl are to be consulted &y the meant which revelation pre- 
Bcribea, it is maiiifeat that those meims are to be pnrsaed, whatever wo 
may snppoaa to ba their effects upon the present weliare of oacselves or 
irf other men. ' If in this life only we have hope in God, then ai 



le of life by 

which hnraan interests were apparenit]/ sscrificod. It will be perceived 
that these considerations resolt fiom tbe truth (too little regajded in 
talking of 'expediencj'and 'general benevolence'), that utility as res- 
pects mankind can not he properly consulted without takit^into aocount 
out intersets in futurity. ' Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,' 
is a maxim of which all would approve if we had no ooncemawiUi 
another li&. That which might be very expedient if death were anni- 
hilation, may be very ine^>edJent now.'*^£iBBay on Morah^, Essay L 
oh^iii g. 
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flyges, who, when the earth had fawned, in consequence of 
certain heavy Bhoweis, descended into that chasm, and, as 
tradition goes, beheld a brazen horse, in whose side was a 
door, on owning which he beheld the body of a dead man 
of eitraordinaiT size, and a gold ring upon his finger, which 
when he had drawn off, he himself pat it on, and then betook 
himself to the assemby of the shepherds (for he was the 
king's shepherd). Ihere, when he turned the stone of this 
ring to the pahn of his hand, he was visible to no person, but 
himself saw every thing; and when he had turned the Hng 
into its }Hoper place, he again became visible. HaTing em- 
ployed, then, this convenience of the ring, he committed 
adiuter^ with the queen, and, with her asMstance, slew the 
king, ms master, ana got rid of those whom he considered likely 
to oppose him. Sot could any one discover him In these 
crimes. So ^th the as^stance of the ring he .suddenly 
iranff up to be king of Lvdia. Now, if a wise man had 
ds ring itself, he would think that he was no mote at hberty 
to commit crime than if he had It not For virtue, not 
secrecy, is sought by good men. And here some philosophers, 
and tliey ind^ by no means unworthy men, but not very 
acute, s^ that the story told by Hato is &lse and iahulons, 
just as if he indeed maintained either that it had happened 
or could hare happened. The import of this ring and of this 
example is this — if nobody were to know, nobody even to 
suspect that you were doing any thing for the sake of riches, 
power, domination, lust — if it would be for ever unknown to 
gods and men, would you do it 9 They deny that the case 
is possible. But though indeed it be possible, I ouly inquire 
wlutt they would do if that were possible which uiey deny 
to be BO. They argue very stupidly, for they simply deny 
that it is possible, and they persist in that answer. They do 
not perceive what is the force of that expression, " if it were 
poeaiDle.'' For when we ask what they would do if they 
possibly could conceal, we are not asking whether they really 
could conceal ; but we are putting them, as it were, to the 
torture, that if they answer that titer would do, if impunity 
were offered, what it was their interest to do, they must 
confess that they are wicked ; if they deny that they would 
do so, they must admit that all base actions are to be shunned 
on th^ own account. But now let ns letum to our subject; 
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X Manj cases frequukdy occur, which disturb our minds 
by the appearanc« of expediency. Not when this is the 
subject ot deliberation, woether virtue should be deserted 
on account of the magpitude of the profit (for on thia, indeed, 
it is dishonest to d^berste), but fliia, whether or no that 
which seems profitable can. be done without baseness. When 
Brutus deposed his coUea^e, CoUatinus, from bis command, 
he might seem to be acting with injustice; for CoUatinus 
had been the associat« and assistant in the conndls of Brutus 
in expelling the kings. But when the rulers bad taken 
this counsel, that the Idndred of Superbua, and the name of 
the Tarquinii, and the memory of royalty were to be rooted 
out; that which was usefiil, namely, to consult for his 
country, was so virtuous that it ought to have pleased even 
Collatdnus himself Thwefore the e^»ediency of the meseoie 
prevuled with Brutus on account of its rectitude, without 
which ezpedieucy could not have even existed. But it was 
otherwise in that king who foimded the city ; for the appear- 
ance of expediency influenced his mind, unce, when it seemed 
to him more profitable to reign alone than with another, he slew 
fais brother. He disregarded both aSeotion and humanity, 
that he might obtain that which seemed useiiil, bat was not 
And yet he set up the excuse about the wall — a pretense of virtue 
neither probable nor very suitable : therefore, with all due leapeot 
to Qninnus or Romulus,' I would say that he committed a cnme. 

Yet our own interests should not be neglected by us, nor 
giveu up to others whea we ourselves want them ; but each 
^ould serve his own interest, as far as it can be done with- 
out injustice to another: — Cbrysippus has judiciously made 
this remark like many others: — "He, who runs a race, 
ought to make exertions, and struggle as much as he can 
to DQ victor ; but be ought by no means to trip up or push 
with his hand the person with whom he le contesting. 
Thus in life it is not unjust that each should seek for himself 
what may pert^n to his advantage — it is not just that he 
should take from another." 

But our duties are principally confused in cases of friend- 
ship ; for both not to bestow on tnem what you justly may, and 
to bestow what is not just, are contrary to duty. But the 
rule regarding this entire subject is short and easy. For 
' Botonlui^ irtien deified, was called Qniiiniw 
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those diingB which seem useful — honors, riches, pleasures, 
and other things of the same kind — should never be preferred 
to friendship. But, on the other hand, for the sake of a 
friend a good man will neither act against the state, nor 
against his oath and good faith — not even if he shall be 
judge is the case of his friend — for be lays aside the 
character of a friend when he puts on that of a judge. So 
much he will concede to frienoBhip that he had rstner the 
cause of his friend were just, and that he would accommo- 
date him as to the time of pleading bis cause as far as the 
laws permit But when be must pronotmce sentence on his 
oath, be will remember that he has called the divinity as 
witness — that is, as I conceive, his own conscience, than 
which the deity himself has given nothing more divine to 
man. Therefore we have received from our ancestors a 
noble custom, if we would ret^a it, of entreating the judge 
for what he can do with safe conscience. This entreaty baa 
reference to those things which, as I mentioned a UtUe while 
^o, could be granted with propriety by a judge to his friend. 
For if all things were to be done which friends would wish, 
Bucb intimacies can not be considered friendships, but rather 
conspiracies. But I am speaking of common friendships; 
for there could be no such thing as that among wise and 
perfect men. They tell ns that Damon and Phintias, the 
Pjfthagoreans, felt such affection for each other, that when 
Dionysius, the tyrant, had appointed a day for the exe- 
cution of one of them, and he who had been condemned 
to death had entreated a few days for himself^ for the purpose 
of commending his family to the care of his friends, the 
other became secuiity to have him forthcoming, so that if he 
had not returned, it would have been necessary for himself 
to die in bis place. When be returned upon the day, the 
tyrant having admired their friith, entreated that they would 
admit him as a third to their friendship. 

When, therefore, that which seems useful in friendship is 
compared with that which is virtuous, let the appearance of 
espediency be disregarded, let virtue prevail. Moreover, when 
infriendsbip, things which are not virtuous shall be required of us, 
religion and good faith should be preferred to frieud^ip. Thus 
that distinction of duty which we are seeking will bo preserved. 

XL But it is in Btat« a&irs that men most fireqnentl; 
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commit erimea under the pretext of expediency — as did oni 
countrymen in the domolition of Corinth : the Athenians etiU 
more naiahly, since they decreed that the thumbs of the .<£gi- 
netaos, who were ekillml in naval matters, should be cut o£ 
This seemed expedient ; for ./^l^na, on account of its proxi- 
mity, was too formidable to the Hneus. But nothing which is 
cruel can be expedient; for cruelty is most revolting to the 
nature of mankud, which we ought to follow. Those, too, 
do wrong who prohibit foreigners to inhabit their dties, and 
banish them, as Pennus did among our ancestors, and Papius 
did lately. For it is proper not to permit him lo be as a citizen 
who is not a citizen~-a law which the wisest of consult^ 
Crasaua and Sceevola, introduced ; but to prohibit foreigners 
from dwelling in a city is certainly inhuman. Those are 
noble actions in which the appearance of publio expediency 
is treated with contempt in comparison with virtue. Our state 
is fiill of examples, as well frequently on other occasioim as 
especially in the second Punic war, when she, having suffered 
the disaster at Camue, exhibited greater spirit than ever she did 
in her prosperity — no indication of fear, no mention of peace, 
So great is the power of virtue, that it throws the sem- 
blance of expediency into the shade. When the Athenians 
could by no means withstand the attack of the Feisiana, and 
determined that, having abandoned their city, and deposited 
their wives and children at Troezene, they should embark in 
their vessels, and with their fleet pVolect the liberties of 
Greece, they stoned one Cyisilus, who was persuading them to 
remain in the city, and to receive Xerxes : though he seemed 
to pursue expediency; but it naa unreal, as being opposed 
to virtue. Themiat<xJea, after the victoiy in that war which 
took place with the Fersiaiia, said in the assembly, that he 
had a plan salutary for the state, but that it was neoeesary 
that it should not be publicly known. He demanded that 
the people should appoint somebody with whom he mi^^t 
communicate. Aristides was appoint^. To him he disclosed 
that the fleet of the Lacedsmoniana, whi<^ was in dock 
at Gytheum, could secretly be burned; of which .act the 
necessary consequence would be, that the power of the 
Idcedffimonians wonld be broken ; which, when Aristidea 
had heard, he came into the aBsembly amid great expectsi- 
HooA of the people, and uid that the dW which Themifrtodee 
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S)posed was very expedient, but hj no means bonorablf^ 
erefore, the Athenians were of opinion that what was not 
upright waa not even expedient, and on the authority of 
Aristidea, rejected that entire matter which Ihsy had not 
even heard. They acted better than we who have pirates 
free from tribute, and allies paying taxes. 

XIL Let it be inferred, uen, that what is base never is 
expedient, not even when you obtain what yon think to be 
useful. For this very thinlnsg what is base to be expedient, 
is mischtevouB. But, as I sua before, cases often occur, when 
profit seema to be opposed to rectitude, so that it is ne- 
cessary to consider wnether it is plainly opposed, or can be 
reconciled with rectitude. Of that sort are these queetious. 
If, for example, an honest man has brought from Alexandra 
to Rhodes a great quantity of sniin during the scardty and 
&miue of the Rhotfians, and tSe very high prices of provi- 
sions; if this same man should know that many mertdiants 
had sailed from Alexandria, and should have seen their ves- 
sels on the way laden with com, and bound for Rhodes, 
should he tell that to the Rhodians, or keeping silence, should 
he sell his own com at as high a price as |)osBibIe ) We are 
snppoung a wise and honest man ; we are inquiring about the 
deliberation and conudtadon of one who would not conceal the 
matter from the Rhodians if he thought it dishonorable, but 
is in doubt whether It be dishonorable. In cases of this 
sort, one view was habitually taken by Diogenes, the Baby- 
lonian, a great and approved Stoio; and a oifierent view by 
Andpater, his pupil, a very acute man. It seems right to 
Antipater, that every thing should be disclosed, so that the 
buyer should not be ignorant of any thing at all that the seller 
knew. To Diogenes it appears that the seller ought, just as 
&r as is established by the municipal law to declare the 
faults, to act in other respects without fi^ud ; but unce he 
is selHog, to wish to sell at as good a price as possible. I have 
brought my com — I have set it up for sale — I am selling 
it, not at a higher rate than others, perhaps, he will even 
say for less, since the supply is increased ; to whom is there 
ioinstice done f The argument of Antipater proceeds on the 
other side. What do you say ? When you ought to consult 
for the good of mankind, and to benefit human society, and 
w«e boro under this law, and hare these principles from 
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nature, which you ought to obey and comply with, that your 
interest ehould be the comiuou interest, and reciprocally, the 
comiDoa interest yours — will you conceal trom men what ad- 
vantage and plenty is >iiear them ! Diogenes will answer 
perhaps, in this msuier. It is one thing to conceal from 
them, another thing to be silent on the subject : " I do not 
conceal from you now, if I do not tell you what is the nature 
of the gods, or what is the supreme good ; things, the know- 
ledge of which would be more beneficial to you than the low 
price of wheat But ia there any necessity for me to tell you 
whatever is beneficial to you to know!" " Yes, indeed," the 
other will say, " it ia necessary, that Is, if you remember that 
there is a social tie establiidied between men by nature." 
" I remember that," he will answer, " but is that social tie 
such that each has nothing of his own ) for if it be so, we 
should not even sell any thing, but make a present of iL" 

Xin. You see, throughout all this faputation, it is not 
said, although this act be base, yet since it is profitable 
I will do it ; but on the one side it is said it is profitable 
in BO much as it is not a base act ; and on the other side, be- 
cause it is base, on this account it should not be done. An 
honest man would dispose of a house on account of some 
&ultB which he himself knows, but others are ignorant of; it 
is unwholesome, though considered healthy ; it is not known 
that snakes m^e their appearance in all the bed chambers ; 
it is built of bad materials, ready to &U ; but nobody knows 
this except the master. I ask, if the seller should not tell 
these things to the buyer, and should sell the house for a 

rat deal more than he thought he could sell it for, whether 
would have acted unjustly or dishonestly t He surely 
would, says Antipaler. For if suflering a purchaser to come 
to loss, and to incur the greatest damage by mistake, be not 
that which is forbidden at Athens with public execrations, 
namely, a not pointing out the road to one going astray, 
what else is ? It is even more than not showing tne way ; 
for it is knowingly leading another astray. Diogenes argues 
on the other side. Has he forced yon to purchase who 
did not even request you to do so f He advertised for 
sale a house that did not please him; you have purchased 
one that pleased you. But if they who advertised " a good 
and well built country house," are not thought to have prac- 
ticed fraud, even though it be neither good nor well built; 
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mnoli Ins have they vho have not praised their house. For 
where there is judgment in the buyer, vhat fraud can there 
be iu the seller ! But if it be not uecessary to make good 
all that is said, do jou think, it neaessaiT to make good that 
nhich is not sud t For what is more foolisn than that the seller 
should relate the defects of that which he sells t Or, what 
so absurd as that, by the command of the owner, the auctioneer 
should thus proclaim: "I am selling an unhealthy house." 

In some doubtfiil cases, then, virtue is thus defended mi the 
one side ; on the other «de, it is said on the part of expediency, 
that it not only is virtuous to do that which seems profitable, 
but even disgraceM not to do it. This is that dissension 
which seems often to exist between the profitable and the 
virtuous. Which matters we must decide. For we havo 
not proposed them that we might make a question of them, 
but that we might explain them. That corn merchant, then, 
seems to me to be oound not to practice concealment on 
the EhodianB, nor this house-seller on the purchasers. For 
it is not practicing concealment if you should be silent about 
any thing ; but when for the sake of your own emolument 
you wish those, whose interest it is to snow thtU which you 
know, to remain in ignorance. Now, as to this sort of con- 
cealment, who does not see what kind of thing it is, and what 
kind of a man will practice it ! Certainly not an open, not 
a single-minded, not an ingenuous, not a just, not a good 
man ; but rather a wily, close, artfid, deceitful, kitavish, crafty, 
double-dealing, evasive fellow.' Is it not inexpedient to 

' On referring to the concltiaion oTthe last chapter, it will be seentliat 
neither does Diogenes prove, nor does AntJpoter adniit, tbBt bj the com- 
menibant'swlenceiuijTuleofiiiorali^ia Inmnged. On what ground and 
for what reason was it incumbent on him to dtsdoae the fact which acd- 
dentaUy came to his knowledge, that other cargoea of com were at Beat 
none ia aaugned, but that buyers and sellers are bound by the aame social 
ties. But these do not, as Antipater observes, bind us tooommunicate to 
even- body all we know. In withholding this inibnnation, which was 
wbcdly extrinsio to hia bargain, no confldence was violated. Had he dis- 
closed it, the price of the commoditr in which he dealt would have been 
materially reduced. However noUe-minded or liberal it migbt be in him 
to put the buyer in possesdoD of bH tbe tnteDlgenoe on the BQl^eet within 
his power, no rules of Jnstloe were violated l^ bis withholding it. And 
these arc^ as Adam Smith obserres (Tbeoij of Uoral Sentiments, iv. 7), 
" the only rules which are precise and aocurate ; those of other virtues 
are vagoe and indeterminate. The first may be compared to the rules 
of grammar; the others to tlw rules wbidi ttie criUos lay down fcr the 
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poee oureelves to the imputfitiona of so many vices, and even 

XrV. But if they are to be blamed who have kept silent, 
what ought to be uiou^t of those who have practiced false- ' 
hood in word ! CaiuB Caniua, a Romaa knight, not without 
wit, and tolerably learned, when he had betaken himself to 
Syracuse, for the sake, as he was himflelf accustomed to say, 
of enjoyment, not of bunnesa, gave out that be wished to 
purchase some pleaaure-groimds, whither be could invito his 
triends, and where he could amuse himself without intruders. 
When this hod got abroad, one Pythius, wbo practiced dis- 
coantdog at Syracuse, told him that be bad pleasure-grounds, 
not indeed for sale, but that Caniua was at liberty to use 
them as bis own if he desired, and at the same time be in- 
vited the gentleman to dinner at tbe pleasure-grounds on tbe 
following day. When he had promised to go, then Pythius, 
who, as a dracount«r, was well liked among all ranks, called 
some fishermea to him, and requosked of them that upou tbe 
following day they should flab in front of his grounds, and 
told them what be wisted them to do. la due time, Canius 
came to dinner — the entertainment was sumptuously pro- 
vided bv Pythius — a crowd of fisbing-boats before their eyes. 
Each fisaerman for himself brought what be bad caught ; the 
fish were laid before the feet of Pythius. Then Camas says, 
" Whiri, is this, pray, Pythius — bo much fisb — so many boats J" 
And be answers, "What's the wonder t Whatever fish there 
are at Syracuse are taken at tbis place ; hero is their watering- 
place ; these men could not do without this villa." Caniua, 

attwnment of the Hublime, which preaeat us rather with a general idea 
of the perfection we ought to aim at, than afford us any certmo and in- 
EJlible directiOQS for acquiring it." Puffendorl, conaidering this very 
question, after deciding ihai no rule of Justice tras infringed by the com- 
raerchant, absolves him also from anj offense ag^nst the laws of benev- 
olence and humonitj., jBthis opinion his ingenious commentator, Bar- 
bejrao, fully agrees, and dtea the opinion of a strict casuist, La Plocette, 
to the same effect Had tbe merchant, on hia arrival, found the market 
forestalled bj tbe importation of corn from some other quarts, or had he 
on the voyage lost ship or cargo, he conld not have expected from the 
Bbodiooa the reimburaement of his loss. Why then should bo not avail 
liiinaelf of a favorable state of the marlcet ) All concur, cborofore, in de- 
ciding that he was not bound in conscience to a diaolosure^ " provided 
mendtants do not impose on ua, wo may ea^y dispensa them," aaya 
FufbndorC "(h>m all acts of pure liberalitf-" 
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inflamed wifli desire, presses Pythius to Bell. He is unwill- 
ing at first ; but, to be brief, he obtains his wigli. The 
man, e^r and wealthy, purchases the place at as much 
as Fythius demands, and purchases it furnished. He draws 
the articles and completes the transaction. Caniiis on the 
following day invites his friends. He comes early himself; 
he sees not a boat ; he esks of his next neighbor, was it any 
holiday with the fi^etmen, that he saw none of them. " None 
that Itnow," said he : " but none used to fish heco, and there- 
fore I was amazed at what happened yesterday." Canius got 
angn'; yet what could he do 3 for my colleague and friend 
AqniUius had not yet brought out the forms about criminal 
devices ; in which very forms, when it was inquired of him, 
" What is a criminal device )" he answered, " When one 
thing is pretended, and another thing done," Veiy clearly, 
indeed, was this laid down ; as by a man skilled in definition. 
Therefore, both Pythiua, and ail those who do one thing, while 
feignine another, are peKfidioua, base, knavish. No act of 
theira, Wien, can be useftil, when it is stained with so many vices. 

XV. But if the Aquillian definition is true, pretense 
and dissimulation ought to be banished from the wnole of 
life ; so that neither to buy better, nor to sell, will a good 
man feign or disguise any thing. And this criminal device 
was punished both by the statute laws (as in the case of 
guardianahip by the twelve tables, in that of the defrauding 
of minors, by the Plietorian law), and by judicial decisions 
-without legu enactment, in which is added " according to 
good faith" (bx ftok bona). Moreover, in other judgments, 
the following phrases are very excellent : in the arbitration of 
a cause matrimonial, tiie phrase, " mkuus xQunia ;" ia a case 
of trust, the phrase, " or intbb bonds bknb aoikb." ' What 
then ! Can there be any room for fraud either in that 

■ The Protor bad an equitable jarisdictian. It is to his decrees the 
text refto ; and aa the principal sutijscta that came before Mm were bona 
fide oontracla, not binding in stiict iaw, but ia which he decided accord- 
ing to conscience, and used in these decrees a set form of words, "ex. 
fide bon& ^atur," the decisions on this and all other caaea in equitjcame 
to be called judicia bona fidei. Two other set ^rms are mentioned in 
the text; one used in the ciuie of divorce (as well as in all otbercasesof 
arbitration), where arbitrators, decreeing Uie restoration of the wife's 
property, emploTed the form qoahtuu ^Qmus usLms. The other 
wrmula was usual in casee of trust ; it ran thus : ihtbb bohoS ssss, 
aaiBBBi 
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transactioii vbich is decreed to be adjusted " better and 
Surer!" Or can any thing be done deceitfully or knavisbly, 
nhea it is pronounced " that amonr honest men there must 
be lair dealing 1" But criminal device, as Aquillius eays, 
is comprised in pretense ; therefore all deceit should be 
excluded Jrom contracts. The seller should not briDg 
a person to bid over the value, nor the buyer one to 
bid under him. Each of the two, if he should come 
to name a price, should not name a price more than once. 
Quinttu Scnvola, indeed, the son of Fublius, when he re- 
quired that a price of a property of which he was about to 
become a purchaser should be named to him once for all, 
and the seller had done so, said that he valued it at more, 
and gave in addition a hundred sestertia. lliere is no 
person who can deny that this was the act of an honest 
man; th(^ deny tliat it was of a prudent man; just as it 
would be if ft man should sell a thing for leas than he could 
get This, then, is the mischief — that persons think some 
men honest, others prudent; through which mistake En- 
nius remarks, "that the wise man is wise in vain, who 
can not be of use to himself." That indeed is true, if it be 
only agreed on between me and Ennius what " to be of use" 
means. I see, indeed, Hecaton of Rhodes, the scholar of 
Fanstias, sayiug, in those books about duties which he 
wrote to Quintus Tubero, "that it was the duty of a wise 
man, that doing nothing contrair to manners, laws, and 
institutJouB, he should have regard to improving bb prop- 
erty ; for we do not wish to be rich for ourselves alone, 
but for our children, kindred, friends, and especially for oui 
countiy; for the means and affluence of each individually 
constitute the riches of the state." To this philosopher tne 
conduct of Scievola, about which I spoke a Uttle wnile ago, 
can by ho means be pleasing; for to him who disavows 



would do for the sake of bis own gain only just so 
much as is not illegal, neither great pains nor thanks are 
due. But if pretense and dissimulation are criminal de- 
vices, there are few a^rs in which that criminal device 
may not be employed ; or if a good man is be who serves 
^om he can, injures nobody — certainly we do not easily 
find such a good man ; to do wrong, then, is never profitable, 
because it is always base ; and to be a good man la always 
profitable, because it is always virtuous. 
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XVL And with respect to the law of landed estates, it is 
ordained among na by the civil law, that by selling them, 
the faults should ba declared which were known to the 
seller. For thongh by the twelve tables it was BuflSdent to 
be answerable for those defects which were expressly men- 
tioned, which he who denied sofiered a penalty o£ double the 
value, yet a penalty for silence also was established by the 
lawyers. For they determined that, if the seller knew what- 
ever defect there was in an estate, he oo^t to make it good, 
nnless it was ex^essly mentioned. Thus, when the angura 
were about to officiate on the augurs' hill,' and had com- 
manded Htus Claudius Centumalus, who bad a house on the 
Cielian Mount, to take down those parts of it, the height of 
which obstructed their auspices, Claudius set ap the nouse 
for sale, and he sold it ; Fuhlius Calpumius Lanarius pur- 
chased it. That same notice was given to him by the 
augOTs ; therefore, when Calpumiua had pulled it down, and 
had discovered that Claudius had advertised the house after 
he had been commanded by Hm augurs to pull it down, ho 
brought him before tm arbitrator, to decide " what he ought 
' to give or do for him in good &ith." Marcus Oato pro- 
nounced the sentence; the &ther of this our Cato (for as 
other men are to be named from their &ther, so he who 
begot that luminary ought -to be named fhim his son). This 
raago, then, decreed as follows : — " Since in selling he had 
Known that matter, and had not gpentioned it, that he 
ought to make good the loss to the purchaser." There- 
fore he established this prindple, that it concerned good 
&ith that a defect which the seller was aware of should be 
mode known to the purchaser ; but if he decided with justice, 
then that corn-merchant did not with justice keep silent, 
nor that seller of the unhealthy house.* However, all mental 

' The Cajntoliue. 

■ A commentator on this passage very Justlj observe^ that " the anal- • 
ogy Ih by no means perfect between the cases, Claudius withheld from 
the buyer informatioQ respecting that very bouse, by which its atiUty and 
its value were materially reduced. In foot the house which he sold was 
not the identical house, as he well knew, which in a short period would 
be standing on that spot ; it most be replaced by a house less lofty, and 
which woi^d cost to the, buyer no Hmall sum to unroof reduce, and alter. 
This infbrmalion related, therefore, to the houa itMff wUch he sold and 
warranted. Not so with regard to the com sold at Rhodes ; the qaalilg 
of the com was not there in question; the intdligence which the mer- 
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Teeerrations of tbis kind CSD not be comprehended in the civil 
law ; but those which can are carefully checked. Uarcus 
Marius Gratidianna, our kingman, Bold to Gaias Sei^ua 
Orata that houee which he had himself purchased Irom the 
Bame man a few jeaxa beibre. Tbia house was sabject to a 
service ; ' but Muius had not mentioned this Id the cod- 
ditiona of conveyance. The matter was brought to trial. 
Crassus was counsel for Orata; Antontus defended Orat^di- 
anus: Grasens relied on the law — whatever defect a seller 
who knows it had not disclosed, it is fit that be should 
make good : Antonius relied on the equity — that since 
that defect could not have been unknown to Sergius, who 
had formerly sold the house, there was no necesMty that !t 
should be (Ssclosed ; neither could he ho deceived, who was 
aware under what liability that which he had bought was placed. 
To what purpose these accounts ! That you may understand 
this, that cunning men were not approved by our ancestors. 

XVn. But the laws abolish frauds in one way, philoso- 
phers in another : lie laws, as for as they can lay hold of them 
t^ their arm;' philosophers, as far as they can check them ^ 
l^ reason and wisdom. Reason, then, requires that nothing 
bo done insidiously, nothing dissemblingly, nothing falsely. 
Is it not then an ensnaring to lay a net, even though you 
should not beat up the game, nor hunt them to itf For the 
wild creatures often fall into it of themselves, no one pur- 
suing them. So is it fit you should set up your bouse for 
sale, put up a bill like a net, sell the house because of its 
defects, and that somebody should rush into it unwittingly t 



chant withheld did net relate to tliat corn, but was complete!/ ta 
Thoa^ he might be bound lo satiiify the bajer's inqniiy by giving a true 
account of that com, he was not bound to IViniish, uuaaked, on account 
of all other corn. Had he stated hia com to be merchantable, and of a 
given weight, and the buyer had found the com on deiiveiy to bo of less 
weight and Full of weevils, then the comparison would have been mora 
just with a house, which, as the proprietor knew, must be reduced ii^ 
height, and which he sold, coucealing that important drcumstaiice." 

' A property was said iu hiw, "servire ahcui," whan some tWrd per- 
son had a right of way, or some other such right over it. 

* The duty of the laws is to pnuish fraud in such overt cases as it can 
lay hold at The dnty of philosophy is to expose by atgoment the turpi- 
tude of fhuid, even in thtwe cases which, itoia their subtilty, or ftom the 
coimptnesB of morals, escape the hand of the law, shice " retioentin Jora 
drill omuee axni^eliendi non possunt" 
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Though I see that tlua, on account of &e cormpljon of man- 
ners, IS neitlter esteemed base in morals, nor forbidden either 
by statutable enactments or by civil law ; yet i^ is forbidden 
by the latr of nature. For there is the social tie between man 
and man which is of the widest extent, which, though I have 
often mentioned it, yet needs to be mentioned oflener. 
There is a closer tie between those who are of the same nation ; 
a closer still between those who are of the same state. Our 
ancestors, therefore, were of opinion that the law of nations 
was one thing, the munidpal law a different thing. What- 
ever is civil law, tlie same is not, for that reason, necessarily 
the law of nations ; but whatever is the taw of nations, the 
same ousht to be civil law. But we possess no solid and 
express image of true right and its sister justice: we use 
merely their shade and faint resemblances. Would that we 
followed even these, for they are taken from the best pat- 
terns of nattu'e ' and truth I For how admirable are those 
words, " that I be not ensnared and defrauded on account of 
you and your honesty," What golden words those — "that 
, among honest men there be iair dealing, and without fraud." 
But who are honest men, and what is &ir dealing, is the great 
question. Quiutus Scievola, indeed, the high priest, used to 
say that there was the greatest weight in all Uiose decisions 
in which was added toe form "of good fiiith;" and he 
thought the jurisdictioa of good £iith extended very widely, 
and that it was concemed in wardships, societies, trusts, 
commisuons, buying, sellings, hirings, lettings, in which 
the intercourse of life ia comprised ; that in these it is th9 
part of a great judge to determine (especially since there 
were contr^ decisions in most cases) what each ought to 
be accountable for to each. Wherefore craftiness ought to 
be put away, and that knavery which would fain seem, 
indeed, to be prudence, but which is fer Irom it, and differs 
most widely.' Fop prudence consists in the distinguishing of 

' Addison carries out this distinction lar more elaborately. " At the ' 
Bune time," he says, " that I think diacretian the mast nsefljl talent a man 
can be master <^ I look upon cunning to be the acoompliskment of little, 
mean, ungenerous minds. Discretion points out the noblest ends to us, 
and pursues the most proper and laudable metbods of attaining them. Cun- 
ning has odIj private, selflah ahns, and stickB at nothing which may make 
them Buoceed. Discretion has lafge and extended views, and, like a 
well-formed eye, commands a whole borizon. CutmiDg is a kind oT short- 
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good and evil — knavery, if all things that are vidous are 
evil, prefers evil to good. 

Nor is it, indeed, in landed property alone that the civil 
law deduced from nature pumeheB knavery and frauds but 
also ia the sale of elaves, all irand of the seller is prevented. 
For be who ought fo he aware of the health, the running 
away, the tbefte of slaves, is accountable by the edict ol 
the jEJJies ; but the case of heirs ia different,' From 
which it will be understood, since nature is the fountain oi 
right, that it is according to nature that no one should act 
in such a manner, that ne should prey on the ignorance of 
another.' Nor can there be found in life any greater corse 

aightednesa that discovers the minuteat objects which ara near at hand, 
but is not able to discern things at a distance. DiEcretion, the more it ia 
discovered, givea a greater authority to the persou wlio posBcsaes it. 
Cunoing, when it is once detected, loses its force, and makes a, man in- 
capable of brii^ng about even those events which he might have done 
had he passed oolj for a pliuaman. Discretion is the perfection of reason, 
and a guide to us in all the duties of life; cunning is a kind of in- 
stinct that only looks out after our immediate interest and walfare. Dis- 
cretion is only found in men of strong sense and good underslanding ; 
cunuiug is often to be met with in brutes themselves, and in pcraoos who 
are but the fewest removea &om them. In shorty cunning is odIj the 
mimic of discretion, and may pass upon mean men in the same manner 
as vivacity is oft«n mistaken for vrit, and gravity for wisdom." — Spec- 
tator, No. 225. 

■ Because an heir, bavii^ only just come into possession of the proper- 
tj, consisting of slaves, might furly be conMdered ignorant of their evil 
qualities. 

* We have here a Angular proof of the fecility with which men, even 
when anaJyziog the nicest moral oblations, may be insenuble to the 
gTOSseetTiolations of moral fitness involved in the social institutions amid 
which they have been educated. In connection with this nice casuistry 
touching tbe sale of a slave, it ia curiouato peruae the following descrip- 
tion of tbe state of thinga which existed at the very time when Cicero 
penned his treatise : 

" The custom of espodng old, uselesa, or sick slaves in an island of 
the Tyber, there to starve, seems to have been pretty common in Rome ; 
and whoever recovered, after havmg been bo exposed, had tia hberty 
given hioi by an edict of the Emperor Claudiua ; in which it was likewise 
forbidden to kill any slave merely for old age or sickness. Sut suppos- 
ing that this edict was sCrictly obeyed, would it better the domeetto 
treatment of slaves, or render their lives much more comfortable f We 
may imagine what ottiers would practice, when it was the professed 
maxim r^ the elder Calo to sell his superannuated slaves for any prico, 
rather than maintain what he esteemed a useless burden. 

" The ergastula, or dungeons where slavea in chains were forced to 
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than tlie pretense of wisdom in knavery ; (rom wblch those in- 
niimerable cases proceed, where the useful seems to be opposed 
to the virtuous. For how few will be foimd wbo, when prom- 
iee d perfe ct secrecy and impunity, can abstain from injustice ) 

A.V111. Let us test the principle, if you please, in those ex- 
amples in which, indeed, the mass of mankind do not think per> 
haps that there is any crime. For it is not necessary in this 
place to treat of assassins, poisoners, will-forgera, robbers, 
embeszlere, who are to be kept down, not by means of words 
and the di^ntation of phifosopbers, but by cbuns and & 
dungeon. But let us consider these acts, which they wbo 
ftre esteemed honest men commit Some persons brought 
from Greece to Borne a forged will of Lucius Minucius 
Basilus, a rich man. That they might the more easily obl^n 
their object, they put down as legatees along with themselves, 
Marcus Craasus and Quintns Ilortensius, the most power^l 
men of that day ; who, though they suspected that it was a 
forgery, but were conscious of no crime in themselves, did 
woi^ were vary common all over Italy. Columella Bdvises that they be 
alwajs builC under ground, and recommends it as tba dutj of a careM 
overseer to call over every day the names of the slaves, like the muster- 
ing of a regiment or ship's company, in order (o know presently when 
soy of them bad deserted ; a proof of the frequency of these ergastula 
and of the great number of slaves osually confined in them. 

" A chained slave for a porter was usual in Rome, as appears from Ovid 
and other authors. Hod not these pe^le shaken oCT all sense of com- 
passion toward that unhappy part of their species, would the; have 
presented their ttieada, at tJie flrst entrance, with such an image of the 
severity of the master and miseiy of the slave t Nothing ho common in 
all trials, even of civil causes, as to call for the evidence of slaves ; which 
was always extorted by the most exquisite torment DemOBtbenw e^s 
that wheie it was possible to produce, for the same fact, either flresmen 
or slaves, as witnesses, the Judges always prelbrrod the torturing of slaves 
as a mora oertain evideuoe. 

" Seneca draws a picture of that tUsorderly luxury which changes day 
into night, and night into day, and invaita every stated hour of everr 
office in life. Among other ciroumBtances, such as displacing the meafs 
and times of bathing, he mentioos, that regularly, about ttie ttuM hour 
of the night, the neighbors of one who Indulges this fUse refinement, 
hear the noise of whips and lashea ; snd, upon inquiry, find tiiat ha is 
then takii^ an account of the conduct of bis Bervants, and giving them 
due correction and disciplina 

" This is not remarked as an instance of cruelty, but only of disorder, 
which even in actions the most usual and methodical changes the fixed 
hours that an eaCablished custom had assigned Ibr them." — Hume's £a- 
says, Part ii Essay 11. 
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Dot reject lie paltry gift of other men's Tillainy. What 
then ! Waa thU enou^, that they should not be thought to 
hare been culpable! To me, indeed, it seema otherwise; 
though I loved one of them when tiving, and do not hate the 
other, nov that he is dead. But when BaeJIns had willed 
that Marcus Satrins, his sister's son, should bear his name, 
and bad made him lus heir (I am speaking of him who was 
patron of the I^cene and Sabine districts ; oh ! foul sdgma 
upon those times !') vas it fair that those noble citizens 
^onld have the property, and that nothing but the name 
slionld come down to Satrius ! For if he who does not keep off 
an injury, nor repel it if he can from another, acts unjustly, as 
I asserted in the firat book, what is to be thought of him who 
not only does not repel, but even assists in the injury! To 
me, indeed, even true legacies do not seem honwable, if 
they are acquired by deceitful fawning — not by the reali^, 
but by the semblance of kind offices. But in such matters 
the profitable is sometimes accustomed to be thou^t one 
thing, and the honest another thing. Falsely; for uie rule 
ftbout profit is the same as that which obtains respecting 
honesty. To him who will not thoroughly perceive this, 
no fraud, no villMny will be wanting; for, considering thus, 
" that, indeed, ia honest, but this is expedient," he will dare 
erroneously to separate Ihin^ united by nature— which is 
the fountain of all frauds, malpractices, and crimes. 

XIX. If a ffood man, then, should have this power, that 
hj snapping lus fingers bis name could creep by stealth into 
the wiifs of the wealthy, he would not use this power, not 
even if he had it for certain that no one at all would ever 
suspect it. But should you ^ve this power to Marcus 
Cr^As, that by the snapping of nis fingers he could be in- 
scribed heir, when he really was not Heir; beheve me, he 
would have danced in the forum. But the just man, and he 
whom we deem a good man, would take nothing from any 
man in order to transfer it wrongfully to himseE Let him 
who ia surprised at this confess that he is ignorant <^ what 
1 Maicns Satrins, bavin;^ talcen his uncle's name, Lucuus Muiudus 
SasQus, was cbosea as patron by tbose djstiicta — be was a partisan of 
Crbbt in the dvil war. In the eyes of Cicero it was, of conrae, a foul 
et^n npon the times that a fHend of Cteaae shonld be ohoson as patron, 
eapedallf eiuoe, aa he inslnuateB in the 2d' FhiUippii^ it was thiou^ 
fear, not love, ha was selected fbr that honor. 
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consdtates a (rood man. But if any one would be willing to 
develop the idea involved in liia own mind,' he would at 
once convince himeelf that a good man ia lie who eervea 
whom he can, and injnres none eicept when provoked by 
injury. What then? Does he hurt none, who, as if by 
Bome enchantment, accomplishes the exclosion of the tme 
h^TS, and the substitution of himself in their placet Should 
Jie not do, then, somebody will say, what is useful, what is 
expedient t Yes, but he should nndeistand tliat nothing is 
eiuier expedient or useful which is unjust. He who has 
not learned this, can not be a good man. 

When a boy, I learned from my father that Fimbria, the 
oMiBular,* waa judge in the case of Marcus 'Lutatius Finthio, 
IComan knight, a truly honest man, when be had given 
aecnrity,* ^htch ha vau to forfeit) " ooless he was a 
good man;" and that Fimbria thereupon told him that he 
never would decide that matter, leBt he should either de- 
prive a worthy man ef his chancter, if he dedded ag^nst • 
ikim, or should be seen to have established that any one . 
was a good man, witen this matter was comprised m in- 
jiumenUe duties and praiseworthy actions. To this -good 
man, then, whom even Fimbria, not Socrates alone bad 

' The coDinnntator, from whom I have already quoted, ^ves the £^ 
lowing explanation <^ tbu pesaage. Frota the Platonig school Cicent 
aeems to luve ItDbibed a perauasioii, not merelj that ideaa ore innate, but 
that they were acquired during a pre.«zistent Mate of the mind or bouL 
"Sabet primmn (se animuH homiius) momoriam et earn Inflnltam, Teruiji 
huumer^HUnm quam quidem Plato recordationem e«ae nit tDperiorib 
vils. Ex quo efflm volt Bocratee, ut diacere nihil aliud lit quam reooc- 
dan. Neo vero fieri nllo modo posse ut a pueris tot reium atque tanta- 
rum (nsitnSj et quasi consignatas in animis, notionea, quae bnma^ rocant^ 
baberemus, nlm animus, anlequom in corpus intrasset, in renim cognitiona 
Tiqoisset." TulL Q. L 24. He Btalesaleo, TuU. Q. IT. c34., "Hoticnam 
quam habemus omnes de ibrtitu^e, tactam'et involutom." In tiia 
preeent paaaage he ^tpears to q)eak in the same tone^ of devBlo[ring the 
notion we have, though indistinctly, in our minds of pwfbction of moral 
character. 

> So called to dlstingaiah him fl-om O^us Fimbria, who having by his 
Inti^es ocoatfoned the death of Lnt^us Ptaccus, the prooCHuml of Asia 
(d^tyflve years s.0.), was snbaeqaentlj conquered by Syll^ and termin- 
ated his career by soii^de. 

* The "qxmtio" was a sum depoeited ht court, or promised with the 
unul Ibrmnlt^^ii veram caoBom haberet. If the pai^ who thus gave 
secmity was debated, the money waa fbr^ted to the treaanry. 
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known, say thing which is not morally' right can by no 
means seem to- he expedient. Such a man, then, not only 
will not venture to do, hnt not even to think, what he would 
not venture openly to proclaim. Is it not disCTacefiil that 
philosophers should hesitate about this, which, not even 
matdcs doubt — from whom is dmved this proverb^ which has 
DOW become trite thiouffh autiquity ; for when they commend 
the integrity and wortninees of any paw>n, they say " he is 
one with whom vou might play odd and even in the dark."' 
What meaning nas this proverb but this, that nothing is es- 
pedioit which is not morally ri^t, even thongh yon could 
obtain it without any body proving yon guilty. Do you not 
MS Ih^ according to that provertt, no excuse eaa be o&red 
«itber to the aforesaid Oygea, nor to this man wbwn I have 
just now supposed able to aweep to himself the inheritances 
<^ all by a snap of the fingere! For as, how much soevo' 
that which is base may be concealed, yet it can by no means 
become morally right (honestum), so it can not be made out 
that whatever is morally wrong can be expedient, unoe 
nature is adverse and repugnant. 

XX. Bnt when theprizas are very great, there is a tempta- 
tion to do wrong. When Oaius Marius was far from the hope 
of the consulship, and was now in the seventh year of his 
tMpor, aAer obtaudng the preetorship, and did not beem likely 
ever to stand for the consulship, he accused Quintus Met^Uns, 
a very eminent man and citizen, whoee lieutenant he was, be- 
fore uie Roman people of a charge that he was protracting thje 
war, when he had hemi sent to Rome by him— his own com- 
mander ; — stating that if they would make himself consul, that 
he would in a short time deliver Jugortha, either alive or dead, 
into the power of the Roman people. Upon this he was indeed 
made consul, but he deviated iron) good faith and justice, since, 
by a false charge, he brought obloquy upon a moat exc^leni 
and respectable citizen, whose lieutenant he was, and by whom 
he had been sent. Even my relative Gr^dianns did not 
discha^ the duty of a good man at the time when he was 

' This plsj; retuned among modem Italiaos under, the name of La 
Uora, is t£us placed : — A and B are tbo plajera ; A suddeDly raieea, we 
will suppose, three Sogers, and B two ; A at a guess, cries, six ; B, five. 
B, baviDg- tuuned the number, wins. PartieB, to pla; It in tba dark, mutt 
hsTe ndianoe on each other's word; hence -^ proverU 
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preefoT, and tliS tribunes of the people had called in the 
college of the pnetors, in order tliat the matter of the coinage 
might be settled b^ a joint resolution. For at that period 
the coioage was in a state of uncertainly, so that no man 
coold know how much he was north. They drew up in 
common an edict, with a fine and conviction annexed, and 
agreed that diey should all go up together to the rostra, in 
the afternoon. And while the rest of them, indeed, went o3 
each a different way, Uarins, from the judgment seals, went 
straight to the roetra, and ungly published that which had 
been arranged in common. And this proceeding, if you 
inquire into the result, brought him great honor. In every 
street statues of him were erected, and at these incense and 
tapers were burned. Wliat need of many words t No man ever 
beeame a greater &vorite with the multitude. These are the 
things which sometimes perplex our dehberations, when that 
in which equity is violated seems not a very great crime, but 
that which is procured by it q>pearB a very great advan- 
tage. Thus to Marina it seemed not a very biwe act to snatch 
away the p<ypular &vor fitim hb colleagues and the tribunes 
of the people, but it appeared a very expedient thing by 
means of that act to become consul, which at that time he 
had proposed to himself But there is for all, the one rule 
which I wish to be thoroughly known to you ; either let not 
th^ which seems expaiient be base, or if it be base let it not 
seem expedient. What then! Can we judge either the 
former Marius or the latter,* a good man! Unfold and 
examine your understanding, fliat yon may see what in it ia 
the idea, K>rm, and notion of a good man. Does it then &I1 
under the notion of a good man to lie for the sake of his 
own advantage, to mi^e fiilse chaises, to overreach, to 
deceive ) Nouiing, indeed, less so. Is there, then, any thing 
of such value, or any advantage so desirable, that for it yon 
would forfeit tiie ^lendor and name of a good man ) What 
is there which that expediency, as it is called, can bring, so 
valuable as that which it takes away, if it deprive you of the 
name of a good man, if it rob you of your integrity and 
justice t Now, what difference does it make, whetter from 
a man one transform himself into a beast, or under the fi^m 
of a man, hear the savage nature of a beast ! 

I JIamelj, lUrcus UaiioB OraUdiaims. 
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XXL Wbat t Are not thoj who disregard all things up- 
lift and Tirtnona, provided they can attaia power, doing 
the same aa he ' who vas willing to have eve» for his father- 
in-law, that man' by whose audacity ho mi^ht himself be- 
come as powerful ! It seemed expedient to hmi to become as 
powerful as possible hy the unpopularity of the other. Ho 
did not see how unjust that was towud his country, and 
how base and how useless. But the fiuher-in-law himself 
always bad in hb mouth the Greek rerses fVom the I^oe- 
mase,' which I will translate as well as I con — inelegantly, 
perhtme, yet so that the meaning can be understood : — " For 
if justice ought ever to be violated, it is to be violated for the 
sake of ruling ; ia other cases cherish the love of country." 

Eteoclea, or rather Euripides, deserved death for nuking 
an exeeption of that one crimen which ia the most accursed 
of all. Why, then, do we repress petty viUainiee, or fraud- 
ulent inheritances, trades, ana ssles ? Here is a man for 
yon, who aspired to be king of the Roman people, and 
master of all nations, and accomplished it — if any one says 
this dedre is an honest one, he is a madman.' For he ap- 

' Fon^)e7. 

* CEBsar, whose daughter Jnlia was sm^lit and obtained in mairiage 
'by Pompej', who being, from his great power, suspected of ambitious 
designs bj the people, with whom Caaai was a &vorite, wished bj the 
alliance to bring a share of the auspioian under which himself labored 
upon his rival, and tbos to diminish hia popularity. 

' Elirtp j-ilp uiiKiiii xprlt TVpawiiof itipt 
KtiUurov uStKCtv r* aXka iT tiae^eiv xpfJv. 

* " We may, indeed, agree, b7 a saciiflce of truth, to call that purple 
which we see to be Tellow, aa we may agree hj a sdU m<H« proBigato 
sacriflce of every noble feeing, to oflfer to tyranny the homage of our 
adnlation ; to say to the murderer of Thrasea Ftetus, ' Thou hast done 
well;' to the parricide who murdered Agrippina, 'Thou hast done more 
than welL' As every new victim Mia, we may lift our voice in still 
louder flattery. We may fall at the proud feet, we may t>eg, as a boon, 
the honor of kiaaiog that bloody hand which has been lifted against the 
helpless ; we may do more ; we may bring the altar, aad the sacrifice 
and impkVB the god not to ascend too Boootoheaven. Thiswem^do, 
fbr this we have the sad remembrance that beings of a human form and 
soul have doneL But this is all ws can do. We can conatrun our 
tongues to be false, our features to bend Oiemselvea to the aembUnce of 
that passionate adoration wMch we wish to expreas ; our knees to &U 
prostrate ; but our heart wa can not constrain. There virtoe mnat still 
have a voice which ia not to be drowned by hymns and Molamationa ; 
there the crimes which we laud as virtue^ are crimes still; and he 
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piOTes of the mnrdcr of our lawB and liberty ; tbe foul and 
sbominaUe oppres^ou of these he thinks glorioos. But by 
what reproof, or rather by what reproatdi, should I attempt 
to tear away from bo great an error the man who admits 
that to usurp kingly power in that state which was &ee, and 
which ought to be so, is not a virtuous act, but is expedient 
for him who can acccHnplish it t For, immortal gods I can the 
moat foul and horrible parridde of hia country be expedient 
for any man, thoi^h he who shall have bronght upon nimBell 
that guilt be named by the oppressed citiaens a parent) 

Expediency, then, should be guided by virtue, and in- 
deed BO that these two may seem to differ from each other in 
name, but to signify the same in T«ality. In mlgar opinion 
I know not what advant^e cui be greater than that of sov- 
ereign away, but, on the contrary, when I be^n to recall my 
reason to the truth, I find nothing more disadvantageous to 
him who shall have attained it unjustly. Can torments, cares, 
daily and nightly ftars, a life full of snares and perils, be ex* 
pedient for any man t' — " The enemies and traitu^ to ^ve- 
reignty are many, its Mends few," says Accius. But to 
what sovereignty t That which was justly obtuned^ having 
been trannnined by descent from Tantalus and Felops I Kow, 
whom we bftva made a god la the moat contemptible of mankind ; if| in- 
deed, we do not feel, perhaps, that we are ourBetres atill more coDtempt- 
ible." — Brown's " Moral Philosophy," Lecture lixviiL 

' "Do W8 think that God haa reserved all punishna&nt for another 
world, and that wickedness has no leelings but those of triumph iu the 
years of eartlily sway which consuminato its atrocities T There are hours 
in which the tTtant is not seen, the very remembranoe or which, in the 
hoars in which he is seen, darkens to his gloomy gaze that pomp which 
is splendor to erery eye but hia ; and that even on earth, avenge with 
awEJl retribution, tiie wrongs of the virtuous. The victim <^his jealous 
dread, who, with a frame wasted by disease wid almoet about to release 
his spirit to a liberty that is immortal, is slumbering and dreaming of 
heaven oa the straw that scarcely covers the damp earth of hia dungeon 
— 4f be could know at that very hour what thoughts are present to the 
conscience cf Mm who doomed him to this sepulcher, and who is lying 
steeplees on bis bed ctf state, though ibr a moment the knowledge of the 
vesgesnce might be gratifying, would almost shrink the very moment 
alter from the contemplation of honor bo hi^less, and wish that the 
Tengeaace were leas severe. ' Think noV soys Cicero, ' that guilt requires 
the burning torches of the Furies to agitate and torment it. Their own 
&auds, their crimes, their remembranoes of Uie past, their terrors of the 
future, those are the domeetio Furies that are ever present to the mind 
of the iminous.' "—Dr. Brown's " Moral PMlosopby," Lecture Ixiv. 
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bow. many mbre do you diink dts enemiee to that kti]ff,iTha 
with the military force of the Bomsn pewle. crushed that 
very Boman people, and compelled a state that was not only 
free, but also the ruler of the n^ons, to be slaves to. him! 
Wl^ stains, what stings of ocmscience do you conceive that 
man to have upmi his sonl t Moreover, could his life be a 
beneficial one to himself when the condition of that life was 
this, that he who deprived him of it voold be held in the high- 
est esteem and ^ory ! But if these things be not useAil, which 
seem so in the Hjgheat degree, because they aie Aill of disgrace 
and turpitude, we ought to be quite convinced that there is 
nothing expedient wluch is not virtuous. 

yXTT. But this indeed was decided, as well on other oc- 
caaioDs freqoeatly, as by Gains Fabridus, in his second con- 
sulship, and by our senate in tiie war with Fyrrhns.- For 
when king Fyirhus had made aggreseiTe war upon the 
B<HUBa people, and when the contest was mainlined for 
empire with a generous and poteut monaroh, a deserter from 
him came into the camp of Fatnitnus, and promised him, if he 
would propose a reward for him, l^t as he had come secretly, 
so he would return aeoret^ into the camp of Fyrrhns, and 
dispateh him with poison: Fabricius took caie that this 
man should be sent back in custody ia Pyrrhus, and this 
conduct of his was applauded by the senate. And yet if. 
we pursue the ^pearance and notion of advantage, one 
deserter would have rid us of that great war, and of tliat 
formidable adversary ; but it would have been a great dis- 
grace and scandal, that he, with whom the contest was for 
glory, had been conquered, not by valor, but by vilify- 
Whether was it tfaeu more eicpedieDt, for Fabridus, 
who was such a person in our state as Aristides was at 
Athens, or for our senate, wHch never separated expedi- 
ency fk>ra dignity, to fight against an enemy vrith anna 
or with poison ! If empire b to be sought for the sake 
of glory, away with guilt in which there can not be gloiy ; 
but if power itself is to be aou^t by any means what- 
ever, it can not be expedient when allied to in&my. That 
propodtioD, therefore, of Ludns Fhilippua, the son of Quintus, 
was not expedient that those states, which, by a decree of 
the senate, Ludus Sylla, on recdving a sum of money, had 
made fiee, should again be subject to tribute, and that we 
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Bhould not return Ibe money whicli they had g^ven for their 
freedom. To this tbe senate agreed. Disgrace to the em- 
pire 1 For tbe ^th of pirates is better than was the een&te's. 
But our revenaes have been increased by it — therefore it 
was expedient. How lon^ will people venture to eay that 
anjr thing is expedient which ia not rirtnous! Now, can 
odmm aad in&my be useful to any empire which ought to 
be supported by glory and the good-will of its allies ) I 
often disagreed in opinion even with my friend Cato. For 
he seemed to me too rigidly to defend the - treasury and 
tributes ; to deny all couces^ous to the &rmers of the revenue ; 



accustomed to do our colooiata, and ai 
such a harmony between the orders' conduced to the safe^ of 
the repubUc. Curio was also in error when he admitted 
that the cause of the Transpadaci was just, but always 
added, "let erpediency prevail," He should rather have said 
that it was not just, beca^use not expedient, for the republic, than 
to say it was not expedient, when he confessed t^tuit it was just. 

XXnr. The 6th book of Hecaton, " De Officiis," ia fall 
of such questions— whether it be the part of a good man, 
in an exceedingly great scarcity of provisions, not to feed his 
slaves; he argues on either sde, but still in the end he 
guides our duty rather by utility than humanity. He 
inquires, if goods must needs be thrown into the sea in a 
storm, whether ought one to throw overboard a valuable horse 
or a worthless slave. Here pecuniary interest wotdd incline us 
one way, humanity another. If a fool should snatch a plank 
from a wreck, shall a wise man wrest it from him if he is 
able ! He says no, because it is an injustice. What will the 
master of the ship do ! Will he seize the plank as his own ! 
By no means — no more than he would be wiUing to toss into 
the sea one smling in his ship, because it is his own. For 
until they are come to the place to which the vessel was 
chartered, the vessel is not the property of the master, but 

■ The equestrian order, wlio were the dinners of the revenue, and the 
seostarB, who exacted too rigidly the fall amount of the contnicts, not- 
withstanding' any event that might render the taxes less valuable to the 
fermera. This di^nsted the knights wltli (be senate, and Uirew tbem 
into the arms of (^esar, who procured for them a temiasion of pa>^ of 
theii liabilitiea. 
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of the passengers. What, if there be only one plant, two 
shipwrecked men, and both wise ! Should neither seize it, or 
one yield to tlie other I One, indeed, should yield to the 
oihw, namely, to him whose life was of more consequence 
^ther for his own sake or that of the commonwealth. But 
if these coneideratious be equal in both cases ! There will 
' I dispute ; but one, conquered, as it were, hy lot, or by 
I at odd or even, shodd yield to the other. What, 
fother should rob temples, or carry a snbterraneons 
pass^ into the treasury ; should his sou inform of it to the 
magistrates t To do that indeed wonld be Tmnjety. Nay, he 
on^t even to defend his &ther if he were aceused of it' Is 

' The most noted opponent of Utia crude (ud indefeasible dogma, wbich 
would set up B clum on the score of persoiiBl relationship psranHiunt to 
all the claims of joitice, baa been answered, as we hare alreadj' teen, hj 
two etliical phlloaophers of no mean Tepntation, Jonothaa Edi^ids, in 
liis"Essvon the Nature of True Virtae," and William Oodwin, in bis 
" Inqnir7 concerning Political Justice." It is the latter who has carried 
these principles to the greatest extent. Indeed, he appears so for to 
equalize the relative obligations' of mankiiid as to moke gratitude an 
injustice, and to destroy a& peculiarity of claims arising from the closest 
relatioDsbip. Perhaps, however, it is sale to aQrm that ho has not erred 
BO widely on the one side, as Cicero ia the above sentence has erred oa 
the other. The fbUowiog passage cootaiiia the skoagest statement of 
Godwin's views on this point : — 

" What magie is there in the pronoun ' my' that should justi^ us ia 
overtomiiig the dedsiooa of impartial truth? My brother, or my &ther, 
may be a fool, or a profligate, malicious, lying, or dishonest. If th^ be, 
of what consequence is it that they are mine ! ' But through my falbef 
I am indebted for eiistoace, he supported me in the helplessness ot in- 
&acy.' When be first subjected himself to the necessity of these cares, 
he was probably influenced by no particular motives of benevolence to 
bis fiiture of&priug. Every vcduntiuy benefit^ however, entitles the be- 
stewer to some kindness and retribution. Why t because a voluntary 
benefit is an evidence of benevolent intention, tbat is, in a certain degree 
of virtue. It is the disposition of the miod, not the external action sepa- 
rately taken, that entitles to respect But the merit of this disposition 
is equal, whether the benefit be bestowed upon me or upon another. I 
and mother man can not both be right in preferring our respective bene- 
[actoiB, for my boneioctor can not bo at the same time both better and 
worse than bis neighbor. My benefactor ought to be esteemed, not be- 
cause he bestewod a benefit upon me, but because he bestewed it upon 
a human being. His desert wUl be In exact proportion to the degree in 
which that human being was worthy of the distinction preferred. 

"Thus every view of the snbjeot brings us back to the consideration 
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not OUT coUnby then paramount to all dnties ! Yes, indeed, but 
it is adTantageonsto our cou ntry itself to have ita citizens affection- 
ate towaivl their parents, What, if a lather should endeavor (« 
vamp tjrannie power, or to betray hit countiyJ Bbi^ the son 
be suent ! Nay, bat he ehotild implore his &ther not to do it 
If he prevail not, he should reproach — ^be should even threaten. 
If at last the matter should tend to the ruiu of his country, he 
should prefer the safety of his country to that of his fcther. 

He also asls, if a wise man should receive base money 
unawares for good, shall he, when he shall have come to know 
it, pay it instq^d of good, if he owes money to any person ! 
lAoga^ea afiinus this ; Antipater denies it — and with him I 
rather agree, ■ Ought he who knowingly sells wine that will not 
keep, to acquaint the buyer ! Diogenes thinks it unnecessary ; 
Auttpater thinks it the characteriBtic of an honest man. These 
are, as it were, the controverted laws of the Stoics. In eelling a 
slave, are his &ults to be told — not those which, unless you tell, 
the ^ave would be returned by tbe civil law ; but these, that 
be is a liar, a gambler, a pilferer, a drunkard ? These tbings 
to tbe one seem neoessaiy to be told ; to the other not If 
any person selling gold should suppose he was selling brass, 
should an honest man acquaint him that it was gold, or 
should he buy for a denarius what was worth a thousand de- 
Gratitude, therefore, if by gjatilnda we underetand a sentinieat oT prefer- 
ence which I entertain toward onoeher, upon the ground of my having 
been the siibject of Mb benefits, is no part ^tber of justioe or virtue. 

" It nay be objeoted, ' that my relation, my companion, or my bene- 
factor, will of course in many inBtancea obtain an uncommon portion c^ 
my regard ; for not being univerSBliy capable of discriminating the com- 
parative worth of di£%rent men, I shall inevitably judge most favorably 
of him of whose virtues I have received the most nnquestiouabla prt>o& ; 
and thus shall be compelled to prefer the man of moral worth whom I 
kaow, to another who may posaesa, nnknowa to me, on essential superi- 
ority.' 

" This compulsion, however, is founded in the inperfection of human 
nature. It may serve as an apology for my error, but can never change 
error into truth. It will alwaya remain cofltrary to tbe strict and nni- 
versal decisiona of juatico, TTie difficulty of conceiving this, is owing 
merely to our contbnading the disposition from which an scdoD is chosen 
with the action itself The disposition, that wonld prefer virtue to vic<^ 
and a greater degree of virtue to a less, is undoubtedly b sat^ect of ap- 
probation ; the erroneous eierdse of this diipoatioQ, by whidi a wrong 
object is selected, if unavoidable, is to be deplored, but can by no color- 
ing, and under no denomination, be converted into i^ht"— Godwin's 
V Political Justice" voL L bo<AiL chap. IL 
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narii t It is plain now, both what is my view, and what is the 
coQtcovenj between those philoBOpheie whom I have mentioned. 
XXIV. Are compacts and promises always to be kept,* 
which OK made neither bymeana of force, nor. with crimin- 
al intent (as the pnetora are accustomed to say)) If any 
one should give some peTson a cure for the chop^, and 
should covenant with hmi that he shoold never afterward 
use that cura— if by that cure he became well, and in some 
years afterward fell info the same diaeaae, and could not 
obt^n ftom him with whom he had covenanted, leave to 
UiSe it aesin — what ought to be done i Since he is an in? 
human rellow, who would not give him leave, and no in- 
jury would be done to that person by using it, he ought to 
consnU for his life and health. What t If a wise man, being 
required, by one who would make ti' TW his heir, when he 
would be left by him a large fortune in his will, that her 
fore he entered xtpOa the inheritance he should dance openly 
by dayli^t in the fonun — should promise him that he 
would do it, because otherwise he would not have made 
him his heir; should he do what he .promised, or not! I 

' PromiBes are not biadii^ if poriarmance is imlawfuL Sometimes 
men promisa to commit a widced act, even to assasainatioii ; but a man 
is not required to commit miirderbecause lie lies promised to commit It. 
Thus, in tlia Christian scriptntes, the son who has said, " I will not work*' 
in ttie vineyard, and "afteiwoid repented and west," is spoken of with 
approbation, iua promise was not binding, because fulfilment would hare 
been wron^. Cranmer, wl]os» religious SrmDeas was overcome Id tlie 
prospect of the stake, recanted; that is, he promised to abacdoo the 
Protestant liutb. Neittier was bis promise binding ; to have regarded it 
would, have been a crime. Tlia offense both of Cranmer and of the son 
in Uie parable, consisted not in violatiiig thetr promises but ia making 
them. Reepectiug the often discussed question, whether extorted prom- 
ises are binding, there lias been, I suspect, a general want of advertence 
to one important point — what is an extorted promise I If bj an extort* 
ed promise is meant a promise that is made inroluntap^j, without the 
coDctUTeace of the will ; if it Is the effect of anj uugoTemable impulse, 
and made wilbout the consciousneBa of the part;', then it is na( a promise. 
Tliis may happen. Fear or agitatioa may be so great that a pereon reall/ 
does, not know what he says or does, and in such a case a man's promi- 
sea do not bind h'm any more than Uie promises of a man in a flt of in- 
eanity. But if by an " eihwted" promise it is only meant that veiy 
powerful inducemeuta were held out to makiug it, inducemanta, how- 
ever, which did not take away the power of choice— then tbeae promisea 
are in strictnesB voluntary, and like all other voluntary engagements 
they oaght to be fiilfiUed.— iDymond'a " Priuoiplea of Uorali^," ohip. Q. 
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vould \tiah that he hsd not promised, and I tliink that 
this would have beea the part euitable to his dignity. Since 
he has pronoBed, if he considers it disgraceful to dance in 
the forum, he will with greater propriety break his woTd, 
provided he should not talce any thing out of the inheritance, 
Iban if he did so ; unless, perhaps, he will contribute that 
money to some great occadon of the state— so that it would 
not be disgraceful even to dance, nnce he was about to con- 
sult for the interests of hia country.' 

XXV. But even those promises ought not to be kept, vhich 
are hurtful to those very persona to whom you have made them. 

To revert to fictitious tales, Sol promised to Phaeton, 
hJ3 son, to do whatever he would desire. He desired to be 
taken up in his father's chariot. He was taken np. But 
before he was well settled, he was burned with the stroke of 
lightning. How much better would it have been In this 
case, that the promise of the &ther had not been kept ! "Why 
should I mention the promise which TheseuB exacted from 
Neptune, to whom when Neptune gave three wishes he 
wished for the death of his son Hippolytus, when he was 
suspected by his father concerning his step-mother; by ob- 
taining which promise, Theseus was involved in the greatest 
affliction ) Why, that Agamemnon, when he had vowed to 
Diana (lie loveliest thing Uiat should be bom that year in his 
kingdom, sacrificed Iphigenia, th&n whom, indeed, nothing 
lovelier was bom that year 1 Better that the promise ^onld not 
be performed, than that a horrible crime should bo committed. 
Therefore, promises are sometimes not to be performed, and 
deposits are not always to be restored. If any man in sound 
mind shonld have intrusted a sword ia yon, and having gone 
mad, should ask it back, to restore would be a crime ; not to 
restore, a duty. What, if he who may have deposited money 
with you, shonjd levy war against hia country, ought you to re- 

' Tho foDowing Is Oockman'a note upon this paasiige ; "Dancing was 
esteemed but a Bcondalous practice, and unbeooming a-Bol>er and prudent 
peiBOQ among the SomauB ; wherefore our author tells as in hia oration 
tor Morena (chap. 6), nobod/ almost dances, unless he t>e drunk or mad, 
and calls it omnium vifiorum. exiremum, a vice that no one would bo 
piiJty of till he had Utterly abandoned all virtue ; and wnbram hixurite, 
that which follows riot and dobaucheiy. as the shadow follows the body. 
The meaoing, therefore, of ttiia place ia. that Crassua would not stielc aJ, 
the baaert actions IT he oould but fill bis eotCeta b7 them," 
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Btora the deposit { Itliinkoot. For you would be acting against 
your conut^, wMcb ought to be moat dear to you. So, many 
things vhich are right by natore become wrong by occamons. 
To perform promiaes, to stand to agreements, to restore depoaita, 
the expediency being altered, become contrary to virtue. 

Now, indeed, of uoae things which seem to be profitable, 
contrary to justice, but with the semblance of prudence, I 
think enough has been aaid. But since in the firat book ive 
derived dntjea from the four sources of virtue, we shall be 
engaged with thoae a&me, while we ahow that those things 
which aeem to be useful are not ao aa long as they are hostile 
to virtue. And ind eo Aof prudence, which craft is apt to 
imitate, and likewise of justice, which ia always expedient^ 
we have already treated. Two parts of virtue remain, cf 
which the one is discerned in the greatness and pre-eminence 
of an elevated mind; the other in the habit and regulation 
of continence and temperance. 

XXYL It seeawd to Ulysaea to be expedient (to act), as 
the tragic poets, indeed, have represented — for in Homer, the 
best atrthonty, there is no such suspicion of Ulysses — but tho 
traged&ns accused him of wishing to escape from military 
service by the affectation of insanity. A dishonorable de- 
vice. But it was advantageous, some persons, perhaps, will 
aaj, to leign and live at ease In Ithaea, with his parents, 
with his wife, with hb son. They may ask, do you dunk 
any ^ory arising &om dail;f toils and perils to be compared 
with this tranquillity ? I think, indeed, this tranquiUity is to 
be despised and rejected, because I think tranquillity which 
was not honorable, was not even advantageous. For what 
reproach do yon think Ulysses would have heard if he had per- 
severed in that diasembhng, when though he performed the 
' greatest achievements in the war, he yet heard this from Ajax ) — 

" Of the oath, of which he was the originator, as you all 
know, he alone disregarded the obligation. Madness he 
feigned ; persisted in not joining the army ; and had not tho 
clear-sighted wisdom of Palamedes seen throng the knavish 
audacity ei the fellow, he would have fbiever evaded the 
obligation of his sacred oath." 

It was really better for him to buffet, not only with the 
foe, but also with the waves, as he did, than to desert Greece, 
jrhim comhimug to wago war against the barbanaoa. Bat let 
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us leave boA fables and foreign scenes — let ua come to real 
history, and that our own. Marcus Atilius BegaloB, when 
in his second consulship taken in AMca hy stratagem by 
Xaathippua, t^e Lacednmonian general — but when j^milcar, 
the father of Hannibal, was the commander-in-^hief — was 
sent to tha senate, botmd by an oath, that unless some noble 
captives were restored to the Carthaginians, he should 
himself return to Carthage. When he arrived at Rome, ho 
saw the semblance of advantage, but, as the event decl^^s, 
iuds;ed it a falladons appearance, which was this — ^to remain 
in niB country, to stay at home with bis wife and his chil- 
dren; and, regarding the calamity wUeh he had esperienced 
as incident to the Ibrtune of war, to retun the ranK of con- 
Bular dignity. Who can deny these things t« be prc^table t 
Whom do you think t Oreatness of mind and fortitude deny 
it. 

XXVn. Can you require more creditable authorities} 
For it is characteristic of these virtues to fear nothing, to 
despise all human concerns, to think nothing that can happen 
to a man intolerable. What, then, did he do ( He came 
into the senate — he disclosed his conunission — he refused to 
declare his own sentiments— ht; said that as long as he was 
bound by an oath to the enemy he was not a senator. And 
this, too (oh, foolish man ! some person will exclaim, an 
enemy to his own interests I) he aenied to he expedient 
namely, that the captives should be restored, for that they 
were young men and good generals, that he himself was 
already worn out with years. When his. authority hadpre- 
vailed, the captives were retained, and he ■ returned to 
Carthage ; nor did the love of his country or of his family 
withhold him, K^or was he then ignorant that he was return- 
ing to a most cruel enemy, and to eiquiaite tortures. But 
he considered that his oath ought to be observed. Hierefore, 
at the very time when he was undergoing death by want of 
sleep, be was in a better condition than if he bad remained 
at home an aged captive, and a pe^ured conanlar. But he 
acted foolishly, since he not only did not advise the sending 
back the captives, but even spoke agunst the measure. How 
foolishly ! What^ even if it was advantageous to his country ! 
Cam that now which is inexpedient for our coniitTy be 
expedient tar any citizen t 
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XX VIII. Men peryert those things which are tha fomida- 
tions of nature, when they separate expediency trom virtue. 
For we all desire our own interest — we are earned, along to 
it; nor can we by any means do otherwise. For who is 
there that shuns his own advantage ) or rather, who is there 
that does not most eagerly pursue it ? But because we never 
can find real advantage except in good report, honor, virtue ; 
therefore we esteem these tiungs first and chief; we consder 
the name of utility not bo much noble as necessary. What 
is there, then, somebody will say, in an oath ! Are we 
afraid of angry Jove ! But it is a common principle with 
all philosophers, indeed^-not of those only who say that tho 
deity has no labor himself and imposes none on others — but 
of those also who are of opinion that the deity is always 
acting and planning something, that the deity never is an^ry, 
nor mjurious. But what greater harm could angry Jupiter 
do to Itegulns, than Itegulus did to himself! It was, tnen, 
no force c^ religion which prevented so great an advantage. 
Was it that he might act basely ! In the first place, choose 
the least among evils. Would, then, this trifling turpitude 
bring as much evil as that great torture } In the next 
place, that saying in Accius — "Hast thou broken &ith^ I 
neither have plighted nor do plight feith with any of the 
faithless" — though it is spoken by an impious king, yet is 
well spoken. They add, also, that just as we say that some 
acts seem usefiil which are not; so they say that some 
acta seem virtuous which are not so ; as for instance, this very 
act seems virtuous, to return to torture for the sake of observ- 
ing an oath, but it is really not virtuous, because whatever 
is extorted by the violence of enemies, ought not to bo 
fulfilled. They add also that whatever is veiy advantt^ous 
becomes virtuous, even though it did not seem so before. 
These things are usually urged against Regulus. But let us 
conader the first objection. 

XXDC We need not dread Jupiter, lest in his wrath he 
might do us hand, who neither is accustomed to be wroth, 
nor to do harm. This reasoning, indeed, appUes not more 
against Regulus than against every oath ; but in an oath it 
ought to be considered, not what is the fear, but what is tha 
force. For an oath ia a reli^ous affirmation ; but what you 
solemnly promise^ as if the deity were witness, to that you 
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oaeht to adliere.* For it pertains now not to the anger of the 
et^B, which exiets not, bat to justice and fidelitjr. For well 
has Eunius said — 

"0 holy Fahh, winged, and the very oath of Jove." 
He, then, who violates an oath, violates Faith, which our 
ancestors, as is recorded in Cato's speech, wished to be' in the 
Capitol, nest to Jupit«r Greatest and Beat. But thev ai|fae 
that even angry Jupiter could not have done more harm to 
Km^uIus than Regulus did to himself. Certainly not, if 
uotning but p^ be an evil. But philosophers of the highest 
authonty assert, not only that it is not tlie greatest evil, but 
that it ia not an evil at oil. I pray you not to despise a 
witness of theirs, of no slight weight-— I know not, indeed, 
but that he is the weightiest — ^namdy, Begulus. For, whom 
do ws require more (^editable than the chief of the Roman 
people — ^who, for the sake of adhering to duty, underwent 
voluntary torture t But as to what they say, choose the least 
of evils — that is baseness rather than calamity — can there be 
any evil greater than baseness? And if this implies some- 
tiuttg of disgust in the deformity of person, how much worse 
should appear the depravity and foulness of a debased mind ? 
Tliey,* Uierefore, who treat of these subjects more boldly, 

* "Aa oath is that whareliy we call God to witness the troth of what 
we aof ; witli a onrse upon oureelves, either impUed or expreaaed, shoold 
it prove &Jse." — Millon on Chriatiaii Doctrine. 

While the Bocredness of oatha ia atill hold as a principle of milrsla, the 
lawfulness of th^ administnition is doubted by many, and their efficacy 
perhapa by the majority of modem society. The increased security Sir 
the veracity of him who takes them, which they are supposed to afford, 
is in the case of an honest men unneceasary, and of a diahoneat man 
valDSleaa. The argument of Godwin with relation to oalhs of duty and 
office, appears to admit of a imiversal application ; the some arguments 
that prove the injnaldce of tests, may be applied nnivereally to all oatha 
of duty and office. " If I entered upon the office without an oath, what 
weald be tny duty ? Can the oath that is impoeed upon me make any 
alteration in my dntyT if not, does not the very act o{ impoiHug it, by 
implication, assert s blsehood T Will this klaetood have no iqjuriaaa 
effect upon a majority of flie persona concerned 7 What ia the true cri- 
terion that I shall ButhfhUy diacharge the office that is confeired upon 
me 7 8nt^ly my past lif^ not any protestationa I may be oompdled to 
make. IT my tifb have been nnimpeaobable, this compuMon is an un- 
merited insult ; if it have been otherwise, it ia something worse." — God- 
win'a " Political Juatice," book vi. chap, v. 

■ Oteerohereobvionaly rebn to the SUnos who regarded pleasure and 
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venture to say tbat that wliich is base 13 tbo only evil ; but 
they' who treat of them moK timidly, yet do not hesitate to 
caU it the greatest evil Now, that saying indeed — " 1 neither 
have pUghted, nor do plight faith with any of the faithleea" 
— ^was well imagined by the poet, on this account, because 
vhen Atrens was being delineated, it was necessary to sus- 
t^n the character. But if they take this to themselves, 
that there is no taith which is plighted to the ^thless, 
let them see to it lest it be sought us a subterfuge for 
penury. 

There are also rights of war, and the faith of an oath is 
often to be kept with an enemy. For that, which is bo sworn 
that the mind conceives it ought to be done, that should 
be observed. What is otherwise, if you perform it not, 

paia oa iodifTerent. This theorj ia thiiB refated by that most [ngenions 
metaphyaician and moralist, Dr. Thonias Browne. " Between mere 
pleasure and mere virtoe tbere is a competition, in abort, id* the leaa with 
the greater ; but though virtue be the grentor, and the greater ia every 
case in which it cao be opposed to mere pleoaare, pleasure is BtiU good 
ia itseU^ and would be coretable by the virtaous in eveiy case ia which 
the greater good of virtue is not ineonsisteat with it. It ia, indeed, be- 
cause pleasure and p^n are not in themselvos absolutely indifferent that 
mau is virtaona in resisCiog the solicitations of the one and the throsls 
of the other. And there is tbos a self-coiJutation in the principles of 
stoicism, which it is truly astonishing that the founder of the system, or 
some one of the ancteat and modem commentators on it, should not have 
discovered. We may praise, mdoed, the magaanimity of bim who dares 
to suEbr every extertial evil which men caa suffer rather than give bis 
consdMice one guilty remembrance ; but it is because there ia evil to be 
endured that we may praise him for his magnanimity in bearing the evil, 
and if U>ere be no ill to he endured, there is no magnaniinity that can be 
called fi»^ to endure it. The bed of roses differs froni the burning bull; 
not merely as a square differs from a circle, or as flint differs &om clay, 
but as that which is physically evil ; and if they do not so diS^ as good 
and evil, tbere oould be as little merit ia cousentiug when virtus required 
the sacnflce to snO^ all the bodily pain which the instrumect of torture 
. oenld inflict, rather than to rest in guilty indolence on that Juxoiioos 
couch of flowers, as there could be ia the mere preiB^ence for any physi- 
cal purpose of a circular to on angular form, or of the softness of (day to 
the haidness of flint Uoral exc^lence is, indeed, iu eveiy case, prefer- 
able to mere physioat em'oyment; and there is no enjoyment worthy of 
the choice of mau when virtue fbrbids the deeire. But virtue is the 
superior only, not the sole power; she has imperial sway, but her sw^ 
is imperial only because there are forms of inferior good over irtiioh. it is 
her ric^ to preBide."-^C(aal Philosopby, Led. xdx. 
I The Penpst^iia. 
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involves no perjury. Thus, if you should not p&y a pnc« 
for your life, agreed on with robbers, it is no fraud if yon 
shomd not pei^im it, though bound by an oath.' For a 
pirate is not comprehended in the number of htvfiil enemies, 
but is the common foe of all men. With such a man, neither 

■ " QrotiuB," sajs an anonrmoua commentator (de Jure Belli et Pacit^ 
11, 13, % IS), "cilinK tbU passage, admits that a person exlorting a 
promise b; force, can have no right to demand its peiformance ; bnt 
thinks that an ostii Hcoompanpng it makes it bin<ling in conscience." 
Hobbea, da Civ. iL 16, maintaina that a promise, because extorted by fear, 
is not the less obligatoiy in coses whra^ the promiaer receives trom it 
some benefit. On this it is rematked by PufiendorEj that merely abstain- 
ii^ from iiiju:7 can not be reckoued among beneSts ; that a highway- 
man, for inatanoe, who does not murder you, can not be called your bene- 
factor, fiobbes's doctrine is, therefore, thus quaMed hy PoQendorl) pro- 
Tided that the promiser can legitimately exact the perTonnance of tllat 
promise. To this Sarbeyrac, the learned and acute commentator on botU 
Grotiua and Piiffandorf| Cilij accedes, and pronounces that every act of 
violence, every sort of menace, by which the promises, agtunst his will, !s 
induced to make an enpiagement into wtitcb be otherwise wonld sot have 
entered, deprives him of the hbertynecrasarytoformavBlid engagemeut, 
and, ocnsequently, annnls all such promises and coovocationa. He adds, 
that the performance of an engagement made under such drcumstances 
Is injurious tosociety, as it lea^ to the encouragement of robbers. Adam 
Smith has treated tbia question much at length, Theory of l£or. Sent. viL 
i, Witb some ezceptionn, and gnardedly, be leana to the opposite opin- 
ion. Some regard, be thinks, should be paid to promises of tliis kind, 
but bow much it is not possible to determine by any general rule. If 
tbe sum promised was very great, such for example as would ruin by ita 
payment the &mily of the payer, or aufflcient to effect tiie most naeibl 
purposes, it would appear oomicat, at least extremely improper, to throw 
it into such worthless hands, but in general it may be said that exact 
propriety requires the observance of such promises where not inoon^st- 
ent with other duties, when violated it is always with some degree of dis- 
honor to the person who made them. It is observable that Paley ap- 
pears to have changed his opinion on the subject of such promises. In 
the first edition of his valuable work on Moral and Political Philosopby, 
m. part 1, 6, he states their obligation to depend on the qneation wheth- 
er mankind are benefited or not by their obsorrance, concluding that 
lives are saved by it, he treats such pronuses as in general binding. But 
in subsequent editions he observes, that they may be made the instru- 
ment of ahnost unlimited extortion, and therefore in the question be- 
tween the importance of these opposite consequences resides the doubt 
concerning the obligation of such promises. The noble-minded Mon- 
taigne remaiks on this subject: "Ce que la crainte m'a &it nne fiua 
Tooldr, Je snis tenu de la vouloir encore sans crainte ; et quand elle 
n'aiiTa tbre^ que ma langue sans U volont^ encoi^ snis je tenu te lain 
la maille bonne de ma parole." 
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should fiuth nor ao oath be in common. For to Bwear what is 
£tlse is not always peijury ; but not to do that which jou 
swear aocording to the sentiment of your mind, "ex animi 
tui Bententia," aa it it expressed in words iu our law form, is per- 
jury. For Eimpides says well — " With my t«ngue have I sworn; 
I bear an unsworn oouBcienee." 

But Begulus was under obligation not to disturb by 
perjury the COTiditions and covenanU of war and ■ of the 
enemy ; for the afiair was transacted with a just and lawful 
foe, iu regard to whom both the entire Fecial law and many 
other laws are binding in common. Had not this beeiK. go, the 
senate would never have delivered up eminent men bound to the 

XXX. But Titus Veturius and Spunus PostmninB, when 
they were consuls the second time, were given up to the 
Sammies because th^ had made a peace with them, after 
having fought with ill soceesa at Caudium, when our legions 
were sent under the yoke ; for they had made it without the 
command of the people and senate. And at the same time, 
Htns Numicius, and Quintus MseJius, who were then tri- 
bunes of the people, because the peace was made by their 
authwity, were pven up, that the peace with the Samnitee 
might be rejected. And oi this surrender, Postaiuius 
himeeU^ who was ^ven up, waa the advocate and author. 
Which same thing Ceiaa MancinuB did, many years al^er- 
ward, who advocated that bill which Lucius Furius and 
Sextus Afiliue, by a decree of the senate, brought in, that 
he himself i^ould be delivered up to the Numantinea, with 
whom he had made a league wiAout the authority of the 
senate ; which bill being passed by the people, he was given 
up to the enemy. He acted more worthily than Qumtus 
Pompeius, through whose petitioning gainst such a measure, 
when he was in similar circumstances, the law was not passed. 
With thia man, that which seemed his interest had more 
weight than virtue had ; in the former instances, the taiee 
semblance of expediency was overcome by the anthori^ of 
virtue. But, say they, that which waa extorted by force 
ought not to be ratified; as i^ indeed, force could he used 
to a man of fortitude. Why, then, you say, did Eegulus go 
to the senate, if he was about to dissuade them conceming 
the cf^tivesl You are reprehending that which was the 
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noblest thing in that transaction; for he did not rely upon 
hia own judgment, but he undertook the cause that there 
might be n decision of the senate ; by whom, had not he him- 
seu been the adviser of the measure, the prisoners, indeed, 
would have been restored to the Carthaginians. Thus 
BefifuluB would have remuned in safety in his country ; 
whid), because he thou^t inexpedient for hia couut^, 
therefore he believed it virtuous in himself, both to think 
and to suffer these things. Now, as to what tbef Bay, that 
whatever is very usefiil becomes virtaous, I say, Nay, it is so 
really, and does not merely become so ; for nothing is enndient 
wbiiAi is not likewise Tirtuoos ; and it is not b^use it is ex- 
pedient that it is virtuous, but because it is virtuous it is expe- 
dient. Wherefore out of many admirable examples, one could 
not easily mention one either more laudable or more excellent 
than this. 

yyyT But out of all this laudable conduct of Reguloa, 
this alone is worthy of admiration, that he was of opinion 
that the prisoners ought to be retained. For ihat he re- 
turned seems wonderful to us now, though at that time he 
could not do otherwise. Therefore, that was not the merit 
of the man, but of the times. For our ancestors were of 
opinion that there was no tie olosw thau an oath to bbd 
our ^th. This the laws of the twelve tables indicate — 
this the leges sacratee' indicate, thia the leagues indicate, 
by which our faith is pledged even with enemies. The 
opinions and animadrersions of the Censors indicate it, who 
passed sentence on no sulgect more strictly than on such as 
concerned oaths. Marcus Fomponius, tribune of the people, 
fixed a day for Lucius Manhus, the son of Aulus, whe& he 
had been I^ctator, to stand his trial, becraise he had taken 
to himself a few days in adtUtiou for holding the dictator- 
ship. He accused Mm also because he had banished from 
interconrse with men, hia son Titna, who was afterward 
called Toro ua tuB, and had commanded him to reude in the 
country. When the young man, the son, had heard this, 
that trouble was brought iqton hia iather, he is said to have 
hastened to Rome, and to have come widi the first dawn to 

■ The laws concerning Lberty and the triboniUal power, so called, be- 
csose be who violated tbem was to be held devoted (sacer) t« the re- 
eentment of the d^^. 
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the house of Pomponius, who, when it was announced to 
him, supposing that the son, being enraged, was about to 
bring' to him some accnsation agunst his father, arose from 
his bed, and, the bystanders haviDg been diBmiseed, ordered 
the youth to conu to him. But he, when he entered, hastily 
drew fiis sword, and ewore that he would intantly fjay him 
unless he gave hia oath that he would suffer his &ther to bo 
discharged. Pomponius, forced by fear, swore this ; he subse- 
quently brought the matter before the people, and informed them 
why it was necessary for him to abandon the proeecutdon, and 
then Buflfered Manlius to be diechaiged. So much force had an 
oath in thoee times. And this is that Utas Manlius who ac- 
quired the surname of Torquatus, at die Anio, for taking the 
collar from the Gaul, whom ne, having been challenged by him, 
had slain ; in whose third consulship the Latins were routed 
and put to fiight at the Veserig. A most eminently great man, 
but ^ough reiy indulgent to his father, was E^ain cruelly severe 

XXXTT. But as Begulns is to be commended for observ- 
ing bis oath, BO tlieee ten are to be condemned whom Hanni- 
btd, after the battle of Cannse, sent to the senate under an 
oa^ that tbey woold return to that camp which the Cartha- 
ginians had got pOBseeaon o^ unless they succeeded about 
redeeming the prisoners ; if it be true that they did not re- 
torn — about whom, all historians do not relate the story in 
the same manner. For Folybios, an emtneatly good aotnor, 
writes, that out of ten very noble persons who were then sent, 
nine returned, tbe requeat not having been gruited by the 
senate ; that one of the ten, who, a uiort time after he had 
gone out of the camp, had returned, as if he had forgotten 
something, remained at Borne. For, by his return into the 
■camp, he construed it that he was freed from his oath — 
not ri^tly, for fraud does but fasten, not absolve peijuiy. 
It was, then, silly cuniung, perversely imitating prudence. 
The senate, therefore, decreed, that this double^efding and 
artful feUow should be brought fettered to Hannibal. But 
the greatest flit of the senate was this, Hannibal had eight 
thousand men prisoners; not those whom be had taken in 
batde, or who had fled fhnn the peril of death, but who had 
been left in the camp by the Consuls, Paullus and Varro. 
The senate decreed that &ese should not be redeemed, though 
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it mi^t havQ been done at a emalt expense, that it might be 
impreesed npon our soldiera that they were either to con- 
quer or die — which circumstance, indeed, hanng become 
known, the eame author writes that the courage of Hannibal 
fell, because the Roman senate and people possessed so ItAy 
a spirit in their depressed condition. Thus those tlungs which 
seem expedient, ate overpowered tnr a ctHuparison with virtue. 

But Aoilins, who wrote his history in Greek, sajs that 
there were more than one who returned into the camp with 
the same fraudulent deugn, that they might be freed from their 
oath, and that they were branded by the censors with every 
ignominy. 

Let this now be the end of this subject. For it is plain 
that those acts which are done with a timid, hmnble, abject, 
and broken spirit (such as would have been the conduct of 
Begulus, i^ reepectJDg the prison^ he bad either advised ^h^ 
seemed to be needful for himself, not what he considered 
beneficial to the commonwealth, or had desired to rem^n at 
home), are inexpedient, because they are scandalous, foul, and 

y X . Xlll , The fourth part remans, which is compre- 
hended in propriety, moderation, 'modesty, continence, temper- 
ance. Can any thing, then, be expedient, which is contrair 
to this train of such virtues ! However, the Cyreneans, fol- 
lowers of AristippuB, and die Annicerians, misnamed [^o- 
Eophers, liave made all good consist in pleasure, and have 
thought virtue to be commended on this account, because it is 
productive of pleasure ; but, aa they siK antiquated, Epicurus 
flourishes, the advocate and author of nearly the same opinion. 
Agwnst these we must fight with man and horse, ss it b said, 
if it is oar intention to defend and- retain virtue. For if not 
«nly expediency, but all the bap[nne8S of life, be contained in 
a strong bodily constitution, and in the certain hope of that 
constitution, as it ia written by Methrodorus ; certainly this ex- 
pediency, and that the greatest (as th^ thinkj, wiil stand in 
oppontion to virtue. For, in the first place, wnere will room 
be given for prudence ! Is it that it may aifk on all sides 
atter sweets! How miserable the servitude of virtue, when 
the slave of pleasure ! Moreover, what would be the office of 
Prudence t ^ it to select pleaenres ingemoudy ! Admit that 
nothing could be more delightful tAaD tliis; what ctm bo 
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imagined more base! Now; what" room can Fortitude, 
which is the contemniog of pun and lahor, have in his 
eyatem, who calls pain the greatest of evils ? For thon^ 
Epicmus may speaE, as he does in many places, with .suffi- 
cient fortitude r^arding t ' " ' 
regard what he may say, I 
say, as he would confine good to pleasure, evil to pain ; so if 
I wOnld listen to him on the subject of contiueQce and tem- 
perance, he says, indeed, many things in many places ; but 
there is an impedient in the stream,' as they say. For how 
csa he comm^id temperance who places the chief good in 

Eleasure i For temperance ia hostile to irregular passions ; 
ut irregular passions are the companions of pteaq^. And 
yet, in t^ese three classes of virtue, they make a shift, in 
what ever manner they can, not without cleverness. They 
introduce prudence as the science which suppUes pleasures 
and repels pfun. Fortitude, too^ they explain, m some man- 
ner, when uiey teach that it is the means of disregarding 
death, and enduring pain. Even temperance they introduce 
— not very easily, indeed — but yet in whatever way they 
can. For tliey say that the height of pleasure is limited 
to . ihe absence of pain.* Justice staggers, or rather falls 
to the ground, and all those virtues which are discerned in 
society, and the association of manUiid. For neither Mnd- 
ness, nor liberality, nor courtesy caq exists any more than 
friendship, if they are not sought for there ' own sakes, but 
are referred to pleasure and interest Lot us, therefore, sum 
up the subject in a few words. For as we have taught that 
there is no expediency, which can be contrary to virtue : so 
we say that wl bodily pleasing ia mposed to virtue. On 
which account 1 think Callipho end Diuomachus the more 
deserving of censure, for tbey thought they would put an 
end to the controversy if they should couple pleasure with 
virtue ; as if they shoidd Aouple a human being with a brute. 
Virtue does not admit that combination — it spurns, it repels 
it Nor can, iadeed, the ultimate principle of good and evil, 
which ought to be simple, be compounded o^ and tempered 
with these most dissimilar ingredients. But about this (for 

■ Meaning that the BrBtam of Epicoma presentB impedimenta to the 
towing Qf the virtncs, like abstractions in a waterKOum. 
* Tbat is, that the greatest pleasore WHwists in tbe absenoa of pain. 
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it is ftn important sabject), I hare said more in another 
place. Now to my ori^ninal propodtion. How, then, if ever 
that which eeems expedient is opposed to virtue, the matter 
is to be decided, has been auffioiently treated of above. But 
if pleasure be said to hare even the semblance of eipedi- 
enoe, there can be no union of it with virtue. For though 
we may concede something to pleasure, .perhaps it has some- 
thing of ft reli^ bnt certainly it has in it nothing of utility. 
Yon have a present from your father, my son Marcus ; 
in my opinion, indeed, an important one— but it will be jnet 
as you will receive it. However, th«ae three books will de- 
serve to be received by you aa guests among the commenta- 
ries of Cratippna. Bnt as, if I myself had gone to Athens 
(which would indeed have been the case had not my country, 
with loud voice, called me back from the middle of my jour- 
ney), you wouJd sometimeB have listened to me also : so, since 
my voice has reached you in these volumes, you will bestow 
upon them as much time as you can ; and you can bestow 
as much as you wish. But when I shall understand that 
you take delight in this department of science, then will I 
converse with you both when present, which will be in a 
short time, aa I expect — and while you will be &r away, 
I will talk with you, though absent. Farewell, tben, my 
CScero, and be assured that you are indeed very dear to 
me, but that you will be much more dear if you shall tak» 
delight in >n<ui memorials and precepts. 
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L QniHTUS Mncius, tho au^^,' used to relate many 
things of Cains Lteliua, his fether-in-law, from memory, and 
in a pleasant manner, and did not scruple ia every discourse 
to call liiin a wise man. Moreover I myself^ after assuming 
llie mauly toet^' was introduced by my father to Scsv(^ in 
each a way toat, as &r as I could and it was permitted me, 
I never quitted ihe old man's side, Acconlingly, many 
sagacious diBcnssions of his, and many short and apt sayings, 
I committed to memory, and desired to become better in- 
formed by his wisdom. Wien he died, I betook myself to 
Scffivola Uio pontifi^ who is the only man in our country that 
I venture to pronounce the most distinguished for talent and 
for integrity. But of him elsewhere. I now return to the 
ftugnr. Among many other circumstances, I remember that 
once being seated ' at home in his arm-ch^r (as was his 
custom), when I was ia his company, and a very few of his 
intimate friends, he fell by chance npon that subject of dis- 
course which at the time was in the mouth of nearly every 
one: for you of course remember, Atticus, and the more so 
because yon were very intiinate with Publius Sulpidns 
(when he, as tribune of the people,' was estranged by a 

' Augar is (rften put Ew any one who predicted future eTcnts. Auspex 
denoted a penon who observed and interpreted omeoa. Angtaium and 
aaapieiwm aie oommonlf used interchai^eablT, but tbej ore sometimes 
distingoished. Avspiciam was properl; Qie foretelling ol tiitute evenla 
from the inspection of birds ; Augurium &am any omen or prodigies 
whatever. Fifteen augurs constituted the college. 
* ' The toga praieOa, a robe bordered with pu^e, was worn bj young 
pec^ile, msje and fbmale, and by the saperioc' magistrates. Ibatiis/apiira, 
*t wbite gown, was worn by men sAer the age of about aevenCeen, and 
hy women after mairuge. 

■ Ribuni jMii, magiatTstea created for the tnaintensnco of popular 
tights, in the year ca 261. Their number was originally two, which 
Wasniaed toflve, and aAerward to ten. Their office wap annual. 
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deadlj hatred from Qnintus Pompey, who was then conBul, 
with whom up to that time he had lived on tenns of the 
closest nnioD and affection), how great was the smprise and 
even re^t of the pe<^e. Accordingly, when ScRvola had 
incidentally mentioned that very eubject, he laid before ua 
the discourse of I^lins on Friendahip, which had been ad- 
dressed ^ the latter to himself and to the other son-in-law of 
li^ehus, Caius Fannius, the son of Marcus, a few dajs after 
the death of Africanna. 'Hie opiniona of that disquisition I 
committed to memoiy, and in this book I have set them forth 
according to my own judgment. For I have introduced the 
individu^s as if actually speaking, lest " said I " and " said 
he " should bo too frequently interposed ; and that the 
dialogue might seem to be held by persons face to face. For 
when yon were frequently nrg^ng mo to write something on. 
the Bubject of friendship, it seemed to me a matter worthy 
as well of the consideraboa of all as of our intimacy. I have 
therefore wjUingly done so, that I might confer a benefit 
on many in consequence of your request. But as in the Cato 
Major, whidi was addressed to you on the subject of old age, 
I nave introduced Cato when an old man converMng, because 
there seemed no person better adapted tA speak of that period 
of life than he, who had been an old man for so long a time, 
and in that old age had been pre-eminently prosperous ; so 
when I had heard from our ancealoTs that the attachment of 
Caius Ltelins and Publius Scipio was especially worthy of 
record, the character of Lielius seemed to me a suitable one 
to deliver these very observations on friendship which 
SctBvola remembered to have been spoken by him. Now 
this description of discourses, resting on the authority of men 
of cJd, and of those of high rank, seems, I know not on what 
princi^e, to carry with it the greater weight.' Accordingly, 

' " Wa conlinae to thick and feel as our ancestors bare thongbt anil 
felt ; BO true in uiDumerable cases is the observation that ' mea make ap 
their principles by inlieritaiice, and defend them as thej would their 
estates, because tbej are bom hdrs to them.' It has bean justly said 
that it is diffleult to regard that as an evil wMcb has been tong iimo, 
and tl^ there are many great and exeellenl things which we never tbink 
i^ doin^, merely because no one has done them beTore ns. ' The pi^a- 
dicafbr antiqai^ Is itself very undent,' saiys La Motte; and it is amus- 
Ii^, at the distance of so many- hundred yenrs, to find tbe same com- 
^Bint of nndoe partiaUty to the writers of othw agM brought fixward 
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while I am reading my own nritiiig, I ma sometimes so much 
affected ss to HUppoee that it is G^o, and not myself that ia 
^Making. But.aa then I, an old man, wrote to yon, who «re 
an old man, ou the subject of old age ; so in this book I 
mjBelf, a most «ncere friend, hav« written to a friend on the 
sntgect of Maulship. On that oocaaou Cato was the ^>ealcer, 
tiian whom there was no one at that time older or wiser. On 
this, Lelins, not only a wise man (for so he has been con- 
ndered), and one pre-^niuent in reputation for friendship, 

raks on that subject. I would wish you to witlidraw your 
adits a little while from me, and fancy that LteUus him- 
self IB speaking. Caius Fannius and Qointus Kucios come 
to their &ther-in-]aw after the death of Africanus. With 
these the discourse begins. Lnlina replies; and the whole 
of his dissertation r^uds fiiendahip, which in reading you 
will discover for yonrseI£ 

n. Faitkius. Suoh is the case, dear Lnlius, nor was there 
ever a better or more distinguished man than A&icanus. 
But you ought to conmder that the eyes of all are now turned 
upon you, Lielius : you alone they both denominate and 
beliere to be wise. This character was lately bestowed on 
M. Cato: we know that Lucius Atilins, among our fathers, 
was entitled a wise man; but each on a different and pe*. 
ouliar account : Atilius, because he was considered versed in 
the civil law; Cato, because he had erperienca in a variety 
of subjects; both in the senate and in the forum many in- 
stances are recorded dtfaer of his shrewd forethought or 
persevering action, or pointed reply : wherefore he already 
had, as it were, the Bomame d wise in his old age. While of 
you it is remarked that you are wise in a different sense, 
not only by nature and character, but further, by application 
and learning; and not as the vulgar, but as the learned 
designate a wise man, such as was none in all Greece. For 
as to those who are called the seven wise men, persons who 
inquire into such things with great nioe^ do not consider 
them in the class of wise men. We learn that at Athens 
there waa one peculiarly so, and that he was even pronounced 

against thedr ootempmniM bj tliose authors whom we are now iJB- 
po^ed tocoDiiitoas toobi^ifyeetiiDated hj oi 
that veiy aooount."— Dr. Brown's Leotures o 
iruid,lMtaM3£v 
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' wisdom they conceive to ba in yon, that you consider 
every thing connected with you to reet upon youredt ""kI 
coDBider the erents of life as suboidinate to virtue :* theiefora 
they inquire of me (I believe of you also, SdevoU) in what 
manner, you bear the death of Afiicanus. And Uie rather 
so, because on the last nones, when we had come into the 
gardens of Decius Brntua the augur, for the purpose of dis- 
cussion, as our practice is, you were not present; olthou^ 
you were accustomed most punctu^ly to observe that day imd 
that engagement. 

SoAVOLA. It is bue, man^ are inquiring, Caiua LEelius, as 
has been asserted by Fanmus. But for my part I answer 
them according to what I have remarked, that you bear with 
patience the grief which you have sufered, by the death of 
one who was at once a very distinguished mas, and a veiy 
dear Iriend ; yet that you could not forbear being distreesed, 
nor would that have been consialant with your feelings as 
a man. An d with r^ard to your not having attended last 
nones at our assembly, ill health was the cause, and not 



Laliub. You certainly said what was right, Scsvota, and 
agreeable to truth : for neither ought I to have absented my- 
s^ through any inconvenience of mine from that duty which 
I have always nilfllted when I was well ; nor by any chance 
do I conceive it can happen to a man of fimoess of character, 
that any interruptdon should take place in his duty. And as 
for you, f^nniuB, who say there is attributed to me so much 
merit, as I am neither consdons of n<x lay ctum to, you 
act therdu like a friend ; but, aa it seems to me, you do not 
form a right estimate of Cato ; &r either there never has 
been a wise man, which I rather think, or if there ever was 
one, he was the man. For (to omit other cases') con^der how 

' Socmtes. See Plato's defense of Socrates, 

« " If thou must needs rule, be Zeno's king and enjoy that empire which 
everj man gives himselE He who is thus his own monardi contentedly 
awa^ the scepter of himself; not envyini^tliegloiy of crowned beads and 
Blohims of the earth. Could the world unite in the practice <£ that de- 
«[Haad tnun of virtues which the divine etiiica <^our Ssvloar have so in- 
culcated unto us, the furious &ce of things must dis^tpear; Edoa woold 
be ^ to be found, and the angels might look down, not with t^^ but 
Joj^npoii us."— Sir Thomas Browne's ObrisliMi Itoals, chap. xix. 
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he endured the Iosb of liU Mm I I remember the inBtaiic« of 
Paollus, and witoettBod that of Gallua : but theirs was iu 
the case of childres ; but Cato'a is that of a mature and 
respected man. Wherefvre pause befbie jou prefer to Cato, 
even him whom Ap4^o, as jou aa,f, pronounced the wisest of 
men : (or the deeds of the oaa are praised, hut only the sav- 
ings of the other. Concerning myself however (for I would 
now address you both), entertain the following sentimeilta. 

m. Should I say that I am not diatreesed by the loss of 
Scipio, philosophers may determine with what propriety I 
should ao so ; ont assuredly I ahould be guilty of falsehood. 
For I am distressed at being bereaved of such a friend, aa no 
one, I consider, will ever he to me again, luid, as I can con- 
fidently assert, no one ever was : but I am not destitute of s 
remedy. I comfort myself and eepecially with this consola- 
tion, that I am free fivm that error by which most men, on 
the decease of friends, are wont to be tormented : for I feel 
that no evil has happened to Scipio ; it has befallen myseUI 
if indeed it has happened to any. Now to be above meaatLre 
. distressed at one's own troubles, is characterisdc of the man 
who loves not his friend, but himself. In truth, as far as he 
is concerned, who can deny that his end was glorious ! for 
unless he had chosen to wiah for immortality, of which he 
had not the alighteet thought, what did he &il to obtain 
which it was lawful for a man to wish for 1 A man who, as 
soon as he grew up, by his transcendent merit &r surpassed 
those sanguine hopes of his countrymen which they had con- 
ceived regarding nim when a mere boy, who never stood for 
the consmship, yet was made consul twice ; mi the first occauon 
before bis time ; on the second, at the proper age as regarded 
himself though for the commonwealth almost too late ; who, 
by overthrowing two cities,* moat hostile to onr empire, put 
an end, not only to all present, but all future wars. What Boall 
I say oF his most engaging manners ; of his dutiful conduct to 
his mother ; his generosily to his sisters ; his kindness to hia 
friends; his uprightness toward allt These are known to 
you: and how dear he was to the state, was displayed by its 
mourning at hia death. Gow, therefore, could Uie accession 

1 Carthsfre wai deatnved iy Sdpio, the seoond AJKctuoua, B.C. HI ; 
and Nunumtia, a town <^ Bp^ n-o. 133. Fiom the latter «zplon Iia 
obtained tlw somanie of NamaatinaB, 
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of a fev years have benefited such a mant For although 
old age is not burdemome (as I recollect Cato asserted, ia con- 
versation with myself and Soipio the year before he died), 
yet it takes away that freshness which Sdpio even yet pos- 
eeaaed. Wherefiure his 1J& was mch that nothing could be 
added to it, either in Ksped of ffood fortane or of giorj : 
moreorer, the very Buddenness of bia death totdc away the 
coDsctoiisnew of it. On which kind of deatlL it ia difficult 
to pronounce : what - men conjactnie, you youiselres know.' 
HowoTer, this we may assert with truth, that cf the many 
most glorious and joyous days which P. Scipio witnessed in 
the course of his life, that day was tbe most glorious when, 
on the breaking np of the senate, he was escorted home in the 
evening by the conscript fathers, by the allies of the Roman 
people, and the Latins, the day before he died ; so that from so 
high a position of digni^ he may aeem to have passed to 
the gods above rather than to those below. Nor do I agree 
with those who have lately begun to assert this opimon, 
that the sool also dies aimultaaeonsly with the body, aiul that 
all things are annihilated by dealb.' 

1 " Certainly tlie stoics bestowed too rauch cost upon death, and hy 
their great preparationB made it appear more fearfHiL Better, saith he, 
' qui flnem vt&o extremnm inter munem pooat natune.' It ia as natural 
to die as to be born, and to a tittle infant, perhaps, the one is as painfiil 
as the other, lie that dies in an earnest pursuit is like one that is 
wounded in hot blood, who for the time scarce feels the hart; and there- 
fare a mind flzed and bent upou something that is good doth avert the 
dolots of death ; but above sll believe it the sweetest canticle is, ' nunc 
dbiittis,' when a man bath obtained worth, ends, and expectations. 
Death hatb this also, that it openeth the gat« to good fame and extiu- 
gniaheth envy ; ' extinctus amahitur idem.' "—Lord Bacon, Essay iL 

' Ever dnce the time of Cicero the subject of the ImmortaliM of the 
Boul has been incessantly discussed ; by some as a conclusion of natural 
religion, by others as a doctrine of revelation. The IbllawiDg summslT 
of the arg[ument is given by Dngald Stewart in the second part of his 
Ontlines of Moral Philosophy, cap. ii, sec 1. The reasons he here states 
without any Ulostrstion for believiDg the doctrine of a future states are 
the foUowingr 

" 1. The uatnral deeire of immortshl^, and the antidpations of flituiity 
inapired by hope. 

" 2. The natural apprehensions of the mind when nnder the influence 

"3. The exactaceommodatioDofthe condition ofths lower snimalsto 
tb^r instincta and to ^air seoaitiTe powers, contrasted with the onsuit- 
ableness of the piewnt stato of things to the int«Ueatnal boolties ofinan ; 
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TV, The authority of tha ancients has more weight with me, 
nither that of our own aucestorB, who paid such sacred honors 
to liio dead which surely they would not have done if they 
thought these honors tUd in no way affect them ; of that of 
those who onoe lived in this country, and enlightened, hy tbeir 
ioBtitntdona and instruodons. Magna Gnecia (which now 
indeed is entirely destroyed, hut then was floarishinz); or 
of him who was pronounced by the oracle of Apollo to te the 
wisest of men, who did not say first one thmg and then 
another, aa is generally done, hut always the same ; namely, 

to his «q>adtiSH of ecjaymont, and to the oanceptions of happiness and 
of perfection which he is able to fbrm. 

"4, The foundation winch is Imd in the principles of our constitulioa 
6x a progieMive and an unlimited improrement 

" fi. The Infiirmation we are rendered capable of aoqairing coDcomiaf; 
the mora remote parts of the universe ; the unliinited range which is 
opened to the human imagination through the immensitj of space and 
of tim«v and the ideas, however impeifect, which philosophj afibrds us 
of the existence and attributes of an overruling mind — acquisitions for 
which an obvious ^"'^ cause ma; bo traced od the Bupposition of a fbturo 
state, but which if that supposition be rsjeoted, could have no other effect 
than to m^e the bu^nesa of life appear unwortb/ of our regard. 

"C. The tondenc? of the infirmities of ag«, and of the pains of disease 
to strengthen and conflnu our moral babils, and the difficult? of account- 
ing upon the hypothesiB of annihilation for tboso sufibrings which com- 
monlj put a period to the existence of man. 

" 1. The discordance between our moral Judgmenls tuid (belings and 
the course of hnman aOairs. 

" 8. The analogy of the material world, in some parts of which the 
most complete aai the most sjstematical order maf bo traced ; and of 
which our views always become the more satisfiictory the wider our 
knowledge extends. It is the Bupposition of a future state alone that 
can funush a key to the present disorders of the moral world; and with- 
oDt it many of the most striking phenomena of hunian life musC remain 
farerer jnexplkwbfe. 

"9. Theinoon^sten^ofsnppoaingthatthemorallawBwhich regulate 
the oooise of hnman aflyis have no reference to any thing beyond the 
limits of the present scene ; when all the boi^es which compose the vis- 
ible universe appear to bo related to each olher, as parts of one great 
physical system. 

" Of the diflbrent eonsideraHons now menlioned, there is not one per- 
haps wbich, taken singly, would be suffliaant to establish the truth tiiey 
are hnn^t to prove, but taken in conjunction, their Ibrce appears trre- 
mstible. They not ooly all terminate in the same conclusion, but they 
mntnally reflect light on each other; and they hare tl»t eort aC con- 
sistonoy and oonneotiou among themselves which could hsid^ l>* mv< 
polled to take place amon(f a series of lalse propositiona.'' 
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that tlie souls of men are divine, and that when they have de- 
parted from the body, a return to heaven is opened to them, 
and the speediest to tJie most virtuous and just' Which same 
opinion was also held by Scipio ; for he indeed, a very few days 
before his death, as if he bad a presentiment of it, when Philua 
aad Manilius were present, and many others, and yon also, 

' So striking is the resomblance between tiie relipoca teneta of Cicero 
Bnil those of modem pbiloaophj, corrected bj a divine revelation, that 
it is difflcolC to suppose tbst the^ should have originated in his own re- 
flections, UDoided l^ aaj light dorived through the medium of traditiou 
or report The idea coutwned in this passage we find reproduced, with 
little modlflcation, in the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, bj a 
moralist and ethical pbQoaopher, neither of whom was at all likely to 
derive hia opinions on sQoh.a sulject from the writings of Cicero. By 
giving the former passage entire, I may perhaps lead Uie reader to be- 
lieve that Sir Thomaa Browne has added nothing to the conceptions of 
Cicero touching the immortalitf of the soul but suporstitdon and follj. 
"I believe," he BSTB, "that the whole frame of a beast doth periah, and 
is ieit in the same state after death as before it was materialed into life ; 
that the Boula of men koow neither contrary or corruption ; that they 
Bubfliat beyond the body, and outlive death by the privilege of tbeir 
proper natures, and without a miracle ; that the souls of the laitbful, aa 
they leave earth, take possesdon of heaven ; that those apparitions and 
ghosts of departed persona are not the wandering souls of men, but the 
unquiet wallts of devils, prompttng and soggeeting us unto misdiiet; 
blood and villuny instilling, and stealing into our hearts ; that the bless- 
ed spirits are not at rest in their graves, but wander aoliciCous of the af- 
fairs of the world ; that these phantasms appear cAen, and do frequent 
cemeteries, charnel-houses, and churches ; it is because these are the 
dormitories of the dead where the devil, Dke an insolent champion, be- 
holds with pride the spoils and trophlee of his victory in Adam." — It«- 
ligio Medici, chap, rxrrii. 

'' We have," says Dr. Thomas Brown, "tberefbre to conceive the mind 
at death matured by experience, and nobler than it was When the Dei^ 
permitted it to exist; and the Deity himself with all those gracioos feel- 
ings of love to man which tbe adaption of human nature to its bnmaji 
scene displays, and in these very circumstances, if we affirm without any 
other proof the annihilation of Uie mind, we are to find a reason (or thu 
annihilation. If even we in such a moment, abstracting from all selfish 
oonsidBrations, would feel it a sort of crime to destroy, with no other 
view than that of the mere destruction what was more worthy of love 
than in yeais of earlier beii^, are we to boheve that he who loves what 
is noble in man more than our fVail heart can love it, will regard the im- 
provemeots only as a signal of destruction t Is it not more consonant 
to the goodness of him who has rendered improvement progressive here, 
that in separating the mind from its bodily frame, be separatee it to ad- 
mit it Into scenes io which the progress bep^m on earth may be con^ 
tinned with increasiiig Cicility." — Lecture xori. 
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ScsYolo, had gone with, me, for three dajs deecanted on the 
subject of government : of which diecuseion the last was 
almost entirrty on the immortality of souls, which he eadd he 
had learned in sleep through a vision from AiricAntiB. If 
this be the &ct, tiiat the sprit of the best man most easily 
flies away in death, as from the prison-house and chuns of the 
body; whose passage to the gods can we conceive to have 
been leadier uian tbat of Scipio! Wherefore, to be afflicted 
at this his departure, I fear, would be the part rather of an 
envious person than of a friend. But i^ on the other hand, 
this be rather the truth, that the death of the soul and of the 
body is one and the same, and that no consciousness remains ; 
as there is no advantage in death,^so certainly there is no 
erU. For when oousoiousness is lost, it becomes the same 
as if he had never been bom at all; yet, both we onrselves 
are glad, and this Etate, as long as it shall exist, will reioice 
that he was bom. Wherefore (as I said above) with him 
indeed all ended well : with myself, less happily ; for it had 
been more equitable that, as I entered npon life first, I should 
likewise first depart from it. But yet I so enjoy the recollec- 
tion of our friendship, that I seem to have lived happily be- 
cause I lived with Scipio ; with whom I had a common anxiety 
on pnblic and private affairs, and with whom my life both at 
home and abroad was associated, and there existed that, wherein 
consists the entire strength of friendship, on entire agreement 
of inclinations, pursuits, and sentiments. That character for 
wisdiHu, therefore, whidi Fannius a httle while ago mentioned, 
does not so delight me, especially since it is nndeeerre^l, as the 
hope that the recollection of our friendship will last forever. 
And it is the more gratifying to me, because scarcely in the 
history of the world are three or four pairs of friends men- 
tioned by name ;* and I indulge in the hope that the friendship 
of Scipio and IjiehuB will be biown to posterity in this class. — 
Fannhtb. Indeed, Liehus, that must be so. But ance you 

■ " The oonsid^ution of moral worth 
moUveswhich actuate wise and good n 
it ia &r bnm coDsHtuting the only one; a certain oongenialitf of mind 
and muinen, idded by the operation of adventitiooa drcaniBtanoeB, con- 
trllnit^ a principal share toward the fbrmatioiiof Budmniona." — Bobert 
HaU's Funeral Sennon for Dr. B^and. 

> Oreates and Pjlades, Damon and Prtbias, Nisos and Eorvalus, are 
tbe moot fiunmu pairs of friends recorded in eodent bistoiT. 
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have made mention of (Hendsliip, and as we have leisure, you 
will do what is very agreeable to me (I hope also to Sctevola), 
i^ as your custom is concerniDg other matters Then youf 
opinion of them is asked, BO you would descant on friendahip, 
[t«Uing us] what ia your opinion, of wh&t nature you consider 
it to be, and what direction you would lay down. — Soavcku. 
To me it will be exceedingly agreeable; and ia fact, when I 
was endeavoring to prevail with you, Fannius anticipated me : 
wherefore you will confer a very great favor on both rf us. 

y. Lauds. I indeed should not object, if I could fed 
confidence in mveelf; for not only is the subject a splendid 
one, but we, aa Fanniua said, have nothing to do. But who 
am 1 1 or what ability ig litere in me for this ? This is the 

Eractice of scholars, and of Grecian scholars, that a subject 
a given them on which they are to dispute, however 
suddenly. It is a great uudertaking, and requires no little 
practice. Wherefore, aa to what may be said on the subject 
of friendship), I recommend you to seek it from those who pro- 
fees such things.' I can only urge yon to prefer friend^p 
to all human poseeeaionB ; for there ia nothing so suited to 
our nature, ao well adapted to prosperity or advendty. Bat 
first of all, I am of opinion, that except among the virtuoua, 
friendship can not exist ; I do not analyze this principle too 
closely, as they do who inquire with too great nicety into those 
things, perhaps with truth on their dde, but with little gen- 
eral advantage ; for they maintain that there ia no good 
man but the wise man. Be it so ; yet they define wisdom to 
be such as no mortal has ever attained to : whereas we ought to 
contemplate those tJunga which exist in practice and in 
common life, and not the subjects of fictions or of our own 
wishes. I would never pretend to say that Caius Fabriciiis, 
Marios Curios, and Titus Conincanins, whom our anceston 
esteemed wise, were wise according to the standard of these 
moralista. Wherefore let them keep to themselves the name 
of wisdom, both invidious and unintelligible ; and let them 
allow that these were good men — nay, they will not even do 
that ; they will declare fliat this can not be granted except to 
a wise man. Let ns therefore proceed with dl our dnll genius, 
as they say. Those who so conduct themselves, and so five 
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that tbeir honor, their int^gritj, their jiiBdoe,&nd liberality 
are approTed ; bo that there is not ia them say covetousnese, 
or liceotiousiiGsa, or boldness ; and tliat t^ier are of great 
conmetencj, as those men whom I hare mentioned above ; — 
let tu conaider theee worthy of the appellation of good men, 
as they have been accounted such, because they foUow (as far 
as men aie able) natu«, which is the best guide of a good 
life.' For I seem to myself to have this view, that we are 

' " A pereon when is speaks of Nature, should know diatincHy what 
he niea>i& The wmd curies with it a sort c€ iatennediate authority ; 
and he who oses it amis^ maj connect that aathority with rules and 
actions which are little entitled to it There are few senses in which 
the word is used that do not refer, however obecurel;, to God ; and it is 
for that Teason that the notion of authority ia connected with the word. 
■The very name of Nature implies that it must owe ita birth to some 
prior agent, or, to speak properly, aigniflea in itself nothing,' Uilton, 
Cliriflt DocL p. It Yet, unmeaning as the term is, it is one of wMdi 
many peraona are very Ibnd, whether it be that their notions are reaUy 
indistinct, or that soms purposes are answered by referring ia the obscu- 
rity of Nature rather than to Ood. ' N'ature has decorated tiie earth 
with beauty and magnificence,' 'Nature hasthrniahedus with joints end 
limbs,' are phrases suffldeutly nnmBaning, and yet I know not that they 
are likely to do any other hann than to give cuirency to the common 
fiction. But when H ia said that ' Natnre teaches us to adhere to trath,* 
'Nature condemns us fur dishonesty or deceit,' 'Men are taught by 
Nature that they are responsible beings,' there is considerable danger 
that we have both blladous and injurious notions of the anthori^ which 
thus teaches or condemns ua upon this auhject, it were well to take the 
advice of Boyle: — 'Nature,' he says, 'is aometimes indeed commonly 
taken for a kind of seminleily. lu thia acnso it is best not to use it at 
tH.' (See Inquiry into the vulgarly received notions of Nature). It ia 
daogerous to induce confusion into our ideas respecting our relationship 
withQod. 

"A iaw 0/' nature is a very imposing phrase; and it might be mppos. 
ed, from the language of some persona, that nature was an independent 
legisIatreBS, who had sat and framed laws for the government of man- 
kind. Nature is nothing ; yet it would seem that cien do sometimes 
practiimUy imag^o that a ' law of nature' poasemes proper and independ- 
ent authority; and it may be suspected that with some, the notion ia 
so palpable and strong that they set np the authority of ' the law of 
nature without reference to the will of God, or perhaps in oppoation to 
it Even if notions like these float in the mind only with vapoiy indis- 
tinctness, a correapondent indistinctneBa of moral notions is likely to en- 
sue. Every man should make to himself the rule never to employ the 
word noiure when be speaks of ultdmate moral authority. A htw possassea 
no authority ; the authority reata only in the legislator, and as nature 
m^Ees no laws, a law of natnre involves no obligation but that which is 
imposed by the Divine wliL"— Dymond'a EssayBi Kaaay L chapter ii. 
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BO fcomed b^ nature, that there should be a certain social 
tie among all ; stronger, however, as each approaches nearer 
to us. Accordingly, citizens are preferable to foreigners, 
and relations to strangers; for with the latter, nature her- 
self has created a fnendly feeling, though this haa not suf- 
ficient strength. For in this respect fiiendship is superior 
to relationship, because from relationship benevolence can be 
ivithdrawn, and from friendship it can not : for with the with- 
drawal of benevolence the very name of friendship is done 
away, while that of relationship remains. Now how great the 
power of friendship is, may be best gathered from this consid- 
eration, that out of the boundless sodety of the human race, 
which nature herself has joined together, friendship is a matter 
so contracted, and brought into so narrow a compass, that the 
whole of affection is confined to two, or at any rate to very 

VL Now friendship is nothing else than a complete union 
of feeling on all subjects, divine and human, accompanied by 
kindly feeUng and attachment ; than which, indeed, I am not 
awiu^ whether, with the exception of wisdom, any thing 
better has been bestowed on man by the immortal gods. 
Some men prefer riches, others good health, others influence, 
others ag^n honors, many prefer* even pleasures : the last, 
indeed, is the characteristic of beasts ; while the former are 
fleeting and uncertain, depending not so much on our own 
purpose, as on the fickleness of fortune. "Whereas those who 
place the supreme good in virtue, therein do admirably ; but 
this very virtue itself both begets and constitutes friendship ; 
nor without this virtue can friendship exist at all. Now let 
us define this virtue according to the usage of life, and of 
our common language ; and let us not measure it, as certain 
learned persons do, by pomp of language ; and let us include 
among the good those who are so accounted — the Paulli, the 
Gatos, the Galli, the Scipios, and the Phili ; with these men 
ordinary life is content: and let us pass over those who 
are nowhere found to east. Among men of this kind, 
therefore, friendship finds facilities so great that I can 
scarcely describe them. In the first place — to whom can 
life be " worth Kvlng," as Ennius says, who does not repose 
on the mutual kind feeling of some fi^end ! What can be 
more delightful than to have one to whom you can n^teak on 
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all Bubjocta juat as to yourself! Where would be the great 
enjoyment in prosperity, if you had not one to rejoice in it 



with greater regret than youraelC In short, all other objects 
that are fought aA«r, are eeveraJly suited to some one single 
purpose : ricbes, that you may spend them ; power, that you 
may be courted; lionors, that you may be extolled; 
pl^suies, that you may enjoy them ; good health that you 
may be exempt frpm harm, and perform the fiinodons of the 
body. Whereas friendship ' comprises the greatest number of 
objects possible: wherever you turn yourself^ it is at hand; 
shut out of no place, never out of season, never ii^some ; 
and therefore we do not use fire and water, as they say, on 
more occaffiona than we do friendship. And I am not now 
speaking of common-place or ordinary friendship (though 
even that brings delight and benefit), but of retU and true 
friendship, such as belonged to those of whom very few are 
recorded; for prosperity friendship renders more brilliant; 
and adversity more supportable, by dividing and communi- 
cating it" ' 

VU. And while friendship embraces very many and great 
advantages, she undoubtedly surpasses all in this, that she 
shines with a brilliant hope over the future, and nerer sufiers 
the spirit to be weakened or to sink. Besides, he who looks 
on a true friend, looks as it were upon a kind of imago of 
bimself: wherefore friends, though absent, are still present; 

1 "The STrnpathieB of virtuauB minds when not Warmed by the breath 
{Jfiiemiship, are too tkint and co9d to satiaty the social cravings of our 
nature, their eorapasaon is too mucli diasEpated by the mnltiplidty of ila 
objects and the varieties of distreaa to suffer it to fiow long in one channel, 
while the sentiments of oongratulation are still more slight and superQ- 
daL A tranrienC te&r of pi^, or a smile of complacency equally transient, 
is all we can usually bestow on the scenes of happinesa or of misery 
which we meet with in the paths of life. But man naturally eeelcs tor a 
closer tmioQ, a mora permanent conjunction of interests, a more intenso 
reciprocation of feeling ; he flods the want of one or more with whom bo 
can trust the secrets of his heart, and relieve himself by imparting the 
interior joys and sorrows with which every human breast is fraught Ho 
seeks, in sbort, another sal^ a kintlred spirit whose intereBtm his weliare 
bean soma . proportioD to his own, with whom he may leesen bis carea 
by sympaHiy, and multiply his pleasures by partidpation." — Hall's Fu- 
neral Sermon for Dr. Byluid. 
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thoogb in poverly, they are rich ; though weak, yet in the 
enjoyment of health; and, what is still more difficult to 
assert, thou^ dead they are slice ; so entirely does the 
honor, the memory, the r^ret of Mends attend them ; from 
which circnmstance, the death <^ the one seems to be happy, 
and the Ufe of the other pr^seworthy; nay, should you 
remove from nature the cement of kind feehngs, neither a 
house noT a city will be able to sUnd ^ even the cultivation 
of the land will not continue. If it be not dearly perceived 
how great is the power of friendship and concord, it can be dis- 
tinctly inferred irom quarrels and dissensions; for what house 
is there so established, or what state so firmly settled, that may 
not utterly be overthrown by hatred and dissension! from 
which Jl may be determined how much advantage there is in 
friendship. They relate, indeed, that a certain learned man 
of Agrigentum ' promulgated in Greek verses the doctrine, 
that all things which cohere throughout the whole world,, and 
all things Uiat are the subjects of motion, are brought 
together by friendship, and are dispelled by discord; and 
this principle alL men understand, and illustrate by their 
conduct. Therefore, if at any time any act of a friend has 
been exhibited, either in undergoing or in sharing dangers, 
who is there that does not extol bu(£ an act with ttie bluest 
prwse J What shouts of applause were lately heard through 
the whole theater, on the occasion of a new play by my 
guest and friend, Marcus Pacuvius, when the king, being 
Ignorant which of them was Orestes, IVlades said he was 
Orestes, that he might be put to death instead of him ; but 
Orestes, as was the feet, solemnly maintained that he was the 
man ! They stood up and applauded in an imaginary case ; 
what must we suppose they would have done in a real one, 
Nature herself excellently asserted her rightful power, when 
men pronounced that to be rightly done in aooAer, which 
they could not do themselves. Thus far I seem to have been 
able to lay down what are my sentiments concerning friend- 
ship. If any thing remains (and I &nGy there is much), ask 
of those, if you please, who practice such discussions. 

Fannicts. But we would rather hear it from you ; although 

' Empedocle^ a phQosopher, poet, and historiaii of Agtigentnm in 
Sicily, wbo flourished, B.O. 444. He wrote a poem on tlie doctrinea rf 
Pythagoras. 
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I have often asked snch <jueationi, and heard their opiniosB, 
and that not without Batjsfaction, yet what we deeire ia the 
oomewhat difierent thread of your discourse. — Soavola. Ton 
would aay so still more, Faanins, if you had been preeent 
lately iii the gardens of Scipio, when the subject of Govem- 
tnent was discussed. What an able pleader was he then on 
the side of justice agunat the subtle argument of FhilusI — 
Fanniub. Nay, it was an easy taak for the most just of men 
to uphold the cause of ju^ce. — Scstola. What shall ne 
say then of friendship i Would it not be easy for him to 
emogize it, who, for maintaining it with the utmost fidelity, 
steadineea and integrity, has gained the highest glory t 

Vm. hxuua. Why, this is using force against one : for 
what matters it by what kind of request you compel me t 
Tou certainly do compel me. For to oppose the wishes of 
one's sons-in-law, especiidly in a good matter, is not only 
hard, but it is not even just. After very often, then, reflects 
ing on the subject of frjeodsliip, this question seems to me 
especially worthy of consideration, whether fiiendship has 
become an object of deaire, on account of weaknesa or want, 
so that by giving and receiving &vora, each may receive 
tiom anolner, and mutually repay, what be is himself in- 
capable of acquiring. Or whether this is only a prc^rty of 
fiiendship ; while there ia another cause, higher and nobler 
and more directly derived from nature herself) For love 
(from which friendship takes its name) is the main motive for 
the union of kind feelings: for advantages truly are <rften 
derived irom those who are courted under a pretense of 
friendship, and have attention pud them for a temporary 
purpose. In friendship there is nothing false, and nothing 
pretended; and whatever belongs to it is Mneere and spon- 
taneouB. Wherefore friendship seems to me to have sprung 
rather frvm nature than from a sense of want, and more from 
an attachment of the mind with a certun feeling of affection, 
than fr«m a calculatioa how much advantage it would afford. 
And of what nature indeed it ie, may ho observed in the 
case of certain beasts ; for they love their ofiapring np to a 
oertun tinte, and are loved by them in such a way that their 
emotions are easily discovered. And this is much more evi- 
dent in man. In the first place, frvm that affection which 
snbaisla between children and parenta, which can not be de- 
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stroyad withoat detestable wickedness : nest, where a nmilar 
feeling of love hta exiBted, if we have met with any one with 
whose charactoF and disposition we sympathize, because we 
a|^)ear to discover in him a certain efiulgence as it were of 
integrity and virtne. For nothing ia more amiable than virtue, 
nothing which more Btrongtr allures us to love it, seeing that 
because of their virtue and integrity we can in a certain 
degree love those whom we have never seen, "Who can 
mention the name of Cains Fabricius, and Marius Curiua, 
otherwise than with love and afieotion, though he never saw 
them t Who can forbear hating Tarquiuius Superbus, Spurios 
Cassius, and Sporius MsliuB ! Against two generals we had 
a Btniggle for empire in Italy, I mean Pyrrhua and Hannibal ; 
towaia the former, on account of his honorable conduct, 
we bear not . a veiy hostile dispo^tion ; while this state will 
always detest the latter for his cruelty. 

IX. Now if such be the influence of integrity, that we 
love it even in those whom we have never seen, and, what is 
much more, even in an enemy, what wonder if men's feelings 
are affected when they aeem to discover the goodneaa and 
virtue of those with whom they may become connected by 
intercourse) although love is confirmed by the reception M 
kindness, and by the discovery of an earnest sympathy, and 
by close familiarity ; which things being added to thua first 
emotjoa of the mind and the affections, there is kindled a lai^ 
amount of kindly feeling. And if any imagine that this 
proceeds from a sense of weaknesa, so that there shall be 
Booured a friend, by whom a num may obt^n that which he 
wants, they leave to friendship a mean indeed, and, if I may 
so speak, any thing but respectable origin, when they make 
her to be bom of indigence and want ; were this the case, 
then in proportion as a man judged that there were the least 
resources in himself precisely in that degree would he be best 

Joalified for headship : whereas the bet is br otherwise, 
or just as a man has most confidence in himself and as he 
is most completely fortified by worth and wisdom, so that he 
needs no one's assistance, and feels that all his resources 
reside in himself; in the same proportion he ia most highly 
distinguished for seeking out and forming friendships. For 
what did Afrioanus want of me! nothi^ whatever; nor 
indeed did I need aught fix>m him : but I loved him fttaa 
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admiration of his excellence; he in turn perhaps waa at- 
tached to me from some high opinion which he entertained 
of my character, and association fostered our affection. But 
although many and great adviintages ensued, yet it was 
not from any hope of these that the cawe of our attachment 
sprang: for as we are beneficent and Uberal, not to eitact 
faKir in return (for we are not nsoreis in kind actions), but 
by nature ale inclined to liberality, thus I think that ^end- 
ship ia to be desired, not attracted hy the hope of reward, but 
beiMniae the whole of its profit consiBts in love only. From 
such opinions, they who,' after the &shioa of beasts, refer 
eyeiy thing to pleasure, widely differ : and no great wonder, 
since they can not look up - to any thing lofty, magnificent, 
or divine who cast all their thoughts on an object so mean 
and contemptible. Therefore let us exclude such persons 
altogether from our discourse ; and let us ourselves hold this 
opinion, that the sentiment of loving, and the attachment of 
kmd feelings, are produced by nature, when the evidence of 
virtue has been eBtiA>liBhed ; and they who have ea^rly eoiwht 
the latter, draw nigh and attach themselves to it, that they 
may enjoy the friendship and character of the individual tliey 
have begun to love, ana that they may be commensurate and 
equal in affectJon, and more indined to confer a favor than 
to claim any return. And let this honorable stmggle be 
maintained between them : so not only will the greatest 
advantages be derived from fiiendshlp, but its origin from 
nature rather than from a sense of wetness, will be at once 
more impressive and more true. For if it were expediency 
that cemented Mendships, the same when changed would 
dissolve them ; but because nature can never change, there- 
fore true friendships are eternal. Thus you see the ongia 
of friendship, unless you wish to make some reply to these 
views. — Fannius. Nay, go on, Lielins, for I answer for 
Scsevola here (who is my junior) on my own authority. — 
&c.«^OLA. You do right ; wherefore let us attend. 

X. Laliub. Listen, then, my excellent friends, to the dis- 
cussioD which was very frequently held by me and Scipio 
on the subject of friendship ; although he indeed used to say 
that nothing was more difficult than that friendship should 
continue to the end of life ; for it often happened, either that 
the same coniBe was not expedient to botli paildes, or that 
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they held dUferent views of polildcs : he also remarked that 
the characters of men olten changed ; in eome cases by 
adversity, in others by old age becoming oppresaive ; and he 
derived an authority for such notions from a comparison with 
early life, because the strongeBt attachment of boys are ooa- 
slautly laid aside with the pneteita; even if they should main- 
tain it to manhood, yet sometJmee it is broken off by rivalry, 
for a downed wife, or some other advantage, which they 
can not both attain. And even if men should be carried on 
still further in their friendship, yet that feeling is often 
undermined, should they fell into rivalry for prefennfflita; 
foi there is no greater enemy to friend^ip than covet- 
onsness of money, in most men, and even in the beet, an 
emulous desire of high offices and glory; in consequence of 
which the most bitter enmities have often arisen between the 
dearest friends. For great dissensioDS, and those in most 
instances, justifiable, arise, when some request is made of 
friends which is improper ; as, for instance, that they should 
become either the ministers of their lust or their supporters 
in the perpetration of wrong ; and they who refuse to do so, 
it matters not however virtnously, yet are accused of dis- 
carding the claims of friendship by those persons whom they 
are unwilling to oblige ; but they who diu« to ask any thing 
of a friend, by their very request seem to imply that they 
would do any thing for the sake of that friend ; by the com- 
pliuning of such persons, not only are long-established 
mtimaciee put an end to, but endless animomtiefl are ^igen- 
dered. All these many causes, like so many fatalities, are 
ever threatening friendship, so that he said, to escape them 
all, seemed to him a proof not merely of wisdom, but even of 
good fortune. 

XI. Wherefore let us first consider if you please, how 
far love ought to proceed in friendship. If Coriolanua had 
friends, were tbey bound to carry arms against their country 
with Coriolanus) Were their friends hound to support 
Yiscellinus or Bpurius Hielins when they aimed at the 
sovereignty ? N'ay, in the case of Tiberius G^racchua, when 
disturbing the commonwealth, we saw him totally abandoned 
by Quintus Tubero, and other friends of his own standing. 
Bid in the case of Caius Blossius, of Cumie, the friend <^ 
'Onr fiunily, Suevola, when he had come to me (then attend- 
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ing upon the consuls LieDas snd Rupiiius in their coiuci]) to 
sue for nardon, he brought forward his plea, that he es- 
teemed 'nberiuB Gracchus so highly that he ijionght it hia 
duty to do whatever he wished. So I said, " "What, even if he 
msbed yon to set fire to the capitolt" "He never wonld 
have thought of that," he replied. "But vhat if he hadP 
" Then I would have complied." You see what an abominable 
speech: and, by Heroulea, he did so, and even worse than he 
said; for he did not follow the mad schemes of Tiberius 
Gracchus, but in fact headed them, and did not act as the 
accomplice of hia violence, but even as the captain. There- 
fore in consequence of such rashness, being terrified by a 
new prosecution, be fled precipitately into Asia, joined the 
enemy, and atoned to the commowealth by a punishment 
just and severe. It is no excuse therefore for a &ult, that 
you committed it for a itiend's sake ; for since the belief in 
anothw's excellence was that which conciliated finendship, it 
ia hard for friendship to continue when you have apostatized 
■ from virtue. Now it we shall lay it down as right, either to 
concede to friends whatever they wish, or to obtain from 
them whatever we wish, we must have indeed consummate 
wisdom, if such a course leads to no vice. But we are speak- 
ing of those friends who are before our eyes, whom we see 
around us, or else whiHu we know by report, and with whom 
eveiy-day life ia familiar : from that class we must take our 
instances, and above all, from those who make the nearest 
approaches to wisdom. We see that Papua iElmilius was the 
intimate friend of Caius Luscinns'fso we have teamed from 
our &thers) ; that they were twice consuls tt^ther, and col- 
leagues in the censorship; and that at the same time Marcus 
Curius and Titus Coruucaniua were most intimate with 
them and with each other, is a matter of history, and there- 
fore we can not even suspect that any one of these ever 
asked his friend any thing that was contrary to their honor, 
their o^, and the interest of the state: for what reason is 
there for making such a remark about men like themt I 
am convinced, had any of them made the request, he would 
not have obtuned it, for they were men of the purest prin- 
dplo; beadee, it would be equally as wrong to agree to 
and such request when made,* as to make it. And yet Caius 
Carbo and Caius Cato both took the part of Tlbenus Grae- 
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chm, as did lus brodter Caius, at that time bjr no means on 
agitator, but now one of tb.e moBt violent. 

XTT- Let this law tltereforo be established in MendBhip, 
' viz., that we ^ould neither ask things that are improper, nor 
grant them when asked ; fin* it is a disgraceM ^)ology, and 
by no means to be adinitted, as well in the case of other 
oSenses, as when any one avows he has acted a^tut the state 
for the sake of a fnend.' For we are placed, O Fannius and 
Scnvola, in such a poeitJ<m that we ought to see from a 
distance the future calamities of the commonwealth ; for the 
practice of our aocestora has already in some respect swerved 
from its career and course. Tiberius Gracchua has endeavored 
to obtain the sovereign^, or rather he reigned for a few 
months. Had the Romaa people ever heua or witnessed 
any thing sSmilar) Even after his death, his friends and 
relations maintained his cause; and what malice they exer- 
cised against Publins Bcipio, I can not relate without tears ; 
for, owing to the recent punishment of Tiberius Gracchus, 
we vrithstood Carbo by whatever means we could. And con- 
cerning the tfibuneship of Caius Gracchus, wh^ we have to 
expect I have no dispoeition to anticipate ; sdll the movement 
is creeping on, and when once it Has began, it rushes with 
increasing predpitation to destruction : for already you have 
seen with regard to the ballot, what great mischief has been 

' "Tbe Itnowledge concerning good respecting sodety, dcith handle It 
alao, not simply olons, but comparatively ; wbereonto belongeth tbe 
-wei^iiDg of duties between person sad peisoo, esse and casc^ partioular 
and public i as we see in tb* proceeding of Lucius Brutus against his 
own sous, which was so mucii extolled ; jet wbat was said 7 

' Infelix ntcunque terent ca {acta nJnores.' 
80 tbe case was doubtful, and had opinion on both ^es. Again, we 
see when M. Bratus and Csssius invited to a supper certftin whose opin- 
ions tbey meant to ftel whether they were fit 1« bo made their associHtea, 
and cast forth the qoeation touching the killing of a tyrant being a osurp- 
er, they ware divided in opinion ; soma holding that servitiide was the 
extreme of evils, and others that tyranny was better than civil war; and 
a number of tbe like cases there are of compsrsttve duty, among which, 
that of all otlierB is the most frequent, where the question is of a great 
deal of good to ensue of a small injustice which Jason of Thessalia de- 
termined against truth. ' Aliqua soot iqjuste fiidenda nt multa juste 
fieri poBsinL' But the reply is good: 'AactorempneBeatiB jostiUnliabea 
Bponsorem future non hsbes' Heg must puraue things which are Just 
*t nmannt anil Ihbvk tha ftitmn to a divine Providence/''— Baooo's Adv.- 
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caujsed — first, by the Gabinian law,' and two years after hy 
the Caanan : for already I &iioy I see the people separated 
from the senate, and the most important meaBures carrieil at 
the cwrice of the mob; for more people will leam how 
such things may be done, than how they may be resisted. 
Wherefore do I say this? Because without allies no ono 
attempts any thing of fhe kind; therefore this should be 
pressed on all good men, that if inadTertently they should 
nare &]len unawarss into friendships of that character, they 
must think themselves bound in such' a maimer that they 
mnst not desert their friends when doing wrong in any import- 
ant matter ; at the same time, pimishment should be enacted 
against the wicked ; and not less serere for those who have 
followed another, t^an for those who have been themselTes 
the leaders of the wickedness. Who was more illustrious 
in Greece than Themistocles t who more powerful) And 
when he, as general in the Fetsian war, bad freed Greece 
from slavery, and Hirongh unpopularity had been driven into 
exile, he could not endure the injustice of his ungrateful 
country, which he ought to have borne ; he acted the same 
as Coriolanns had done among us twenty years before, 
one was found to support these men against their coun- 
try; accordingly, they both committed suicide. Wherefore 
such a combination with wicked men not only must not be 
sheltered under the excuse of friendship, but should rather 
be viated with every kind of punishments: so that no ono 
may think it permitted to him to foUow a friend, even 
when waging war against his country. And as matters 
have begun to proceed, I know not whether that will not 
some dar occur. To me, however, it is no less a cause of 
anxiety m what state the republic shall be af1:er my death, 
thimin what state it is at this day. 

Xm. Let this, therefore, be estaUished as a primary law 
iytnceming friendship, that we expect from our friends only 
what is uonorable, and for our friends' sake do what is 
honorable ; that we should not wait till we are asked ; that 
j»al be ever ready, and reluctance &r from us ; but that we 

' Lex Gabinia de ContiHit, by Aolus Qftbiniaa, the tribune, a.u.0. 61*. 
It required that, in the public assetablies fbr electtng magistrates, tbe 
votes should be fivon by tablow, and Dot vivd voa. Casaius wbb tribune 
of the S^oplB, and competitor witli Cicero tbr the o o nsula h ip. 
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take pleasure ia freely gi^iS °^^ advice ; that in onr 
bienduiip, tlie inflnence of our iriends, when they ^vq good 
adTice, abonld have great weight ; and that uiis be em- 
ployed to admonnh not only candidly, but even severely, if 
the case shall require, and that we give heed to it when so 
employed ; for, as to certain peraons, wbom I nnderstimd to 
have been esteemed wise men in Greece, I am of opinion 
that some strange notdona were entertained hj iheax; but 
there is nothing nUch they do not follow up with too great 
enbtlety : among the rest, that excessive friendships should 
be avoided, lest it should be necessary for one to feel 
anxiety for many ; that every one has enough, and more 
tlian enough, of his own afiJairs ; that to be needlessly impli~ 
caled in those of other people is vexatious ; that it was most 
convenient to hold the reins of friendship as loose as po»- 
rible, so as either to tighten or slacken them when you 

E lease ; for they argue, that the main point toward a hapi>7 
fe is freedom from oare, which the mind can not enjoy if 
one man be, as it were, in travail for others. Nay, they 
tell ns that some are accustomed to declare, sdll more 
nnfeelingly (a topic which I have Imefly touched upon just 
above), that friendships should be cultivated for the purpose 
of protection and assistance, and not for kind feehnz or 
affection ; and therefore the less a man possesses of in- 
dependence, and of strength, in the same d^ree he most 
earnestly desires friendships; that thence it arises that 
women seek the support ot friendship more than men, and 
the poor more than the rich, and pereons in distress,* rather 
than those who are con«dered prosperous. Admirable phi- 
losophy ! for tfaej seem to take away the sun from the world 
who withdraw friendship from life ; for we receive nothing 
better from the immortal gods, nothing more delightful : for 
what is this freedom from care! — ^in ^peanmces, indeed, 
flattering; but, in many cases in reality to be disdained. 
Kor is It reasonable to refuse to undertake any honomble 
matter or action lest yon should be anxious, or to lay it aside 
when undertaken ; fer if we fly from oare, we must fly 
from virtue also ; for it is impossible that she can, without 
some degree of distress, feel contempt and detestation for 

a liail^tona, wUch breaks 
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qoalitieA opposed to herself; jost as Idnd'heartedness for 
malice, temperance for profligacy, and bravery for coirardioe. . 
Accordingly you eee tnat upright men are most distressed 
by UDJuat ftcUons ; the brave with the coirardly ; the virtu- 
ons wilii the profligate : and, therefore, this is tiie character- 
istic of a well-regtdated ntiod, both to be veil pleased with 
what is excellent, and to be distresBed with what is contrary. 
'Wherefore, if trouble of mind be&ll a wise man (and as- 
suredly it will, unless we suppose that all humanity is 
extirpated ftom his mind), what reason is there why we 
should altogether remove friendship from life, lest becaosa of 
it we should take upon ourselves some troubles ! for what 
differenee is there (setting the emotions of the mind ande), I 
do not say between a man and a beast, but between a man and 
a stone, or log, or any thing of that kind ! For they do not 
deserve to be hstened to, who would have virtue to be callous, 
and made of iron, as it were ; which indeed is, as in other mat- 
ters, so in fiiendahip also, tender and susceptible; so that 
friends are loosened, as it' were, by happy events, and drawn 
toffi^er by distreeaea. 

XIV. Wherefore the anxiety which has often to be felt for 
a friend, is not of such force that it should remove friendship 
from the world, any more than that the virtues, because th^ 
bring with them certwa cares and troubles, shbuld therefore 
be (usoarded. For when it produces friendship (as I said 
above), should any indication of virtue shine forth, to which 
a congenial mind may attach and unite itself — when this 
happens, affection must necessarily arise. For what is so 
unmeaning as to take delight in many vain things, such as 
preferments, glory, magnifioent buildings, clothing and 
adommeDt of the body; and not to take an extreme delight 
in a soul endued with virtue, in such a soul as can either 
love, or ^Bo to ipeak) love in return! for there is nothing 
more delightful than the repayment of kindness, and the 
int^^hange of devotedness and good offices. Now if we add 
this, which may with propriety be added, that there is 
nothing wUch so allures and (usws any ot^ect to itself as 
congemahty does friendship; it will of course be admitted 
as true that the good must love the good, and unite them to 
themselves, just as if connected by relationship and nature ; 
&x nothing is more apt to geek and seize on its like tbaD 
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Dftture. WheiefbTe tLis certainly is dear, FanniuB and 
Scarola, (in my opinion), that among the ^ood a liking for 
Uie good ia, SB it were, inevitable; and thia indeed is ap- 
pointed by nature heiaelf as the very fountus of friendehip.' 
^ ■ tude: 



But the same kind dispoeition belongs also to tlie multitude ; 
for virtue is not inhuman, or cruel, or hangb^, since she is 
accustomed to protect even vriiole natjons, and to adopt the 



not do did she shrink from the auction of the vulgar. And 
to myself^ indeed, those who form Mendehipe wiUi a view 
to advantage, seem to do away with its most endearing 
bond ; for it is not so much the advantage obtained throu^ 
n fiiend, as the mere love of that fiiend, which delights ; and 
then only what has proceeded irom a IHend becomes de- 
Ughtfti), if it has proceeded from zealous affection : and that 
friendship should oe cultivated from a sense of necessity, is 
so far from being the case, that those who, being endowed 
with power and wealtii, and especially with virtue (in 
which is the strongest su^ort of friendship), have least 
need of another, are most liberal and generous. Yet I am 
not sure whether it is requisite that iriends should never 
stand in any need ; for wherein would any devotedoess of 
mine to him have been exert«d, if Scipio had never stood 
in need of my advice or assstance at home or abroad! 



1 " Of all attachments to an individual, that which ia fonnded allo- 
gether upon eateem and approbatina of his good Donduct and behavior, 
coDflrmed hj mach exiperience and long acquaiotance, is by lar the most 
respectable. Such friendship arising, not from a constrained apnpatbj, 
not from a Bjfmpathy wliich has been asaumed and rendered habitual fbr 
the Bake of conveiiieace and accommodatiou, but &oin a natural aympa- 
th7, from an inVolantarj feeling that the persons to whom we attach 
ooiBelves are the natural and proper objects of esteem and approbation, 
can exist onlj among men of virtae. Men of virtue only can fbel that 
entire oonfldence in Uie condud; aad behavior of one anoUier which can 
at aJI times assure tbem that thej can never either aSbnd or be offended 
b; oue another : viee is always capricious ; virtue onl; is regular and 
tnderly. The attachment which is fbunded upon the love of vutue, as it 
is certainly of all attachments the most virtuous, so it ia likewise the 
b^tpieet, m well as the most permanent and serene. Such fHendships 
need not be oooflned to a single person, but may safelj embrace all the 
wise and virtuous with whom we have been long and intimately ao- 
qu^nted, and upon whose wisdom and virtue we can upon that account 
•11131617 depeno"— Smith's Moral Seatimeuts, Fart VI. 
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Wlierefore friendship has not followed upoa advantage, but 
adrautage on friendship. 

XV. Peraons, therefore, who are wallowing in indulgence, 
will not need ta be listened to if ever they shall dwoaut 
upon friendship, which they have known neither by ex- 
perience nor by tieory. For who is there, by the Mth of 
eoda and men, who would desire, on the conditon of his 
loving no one, and himself being loved by none, to roll in 
affluence, and live in a superfluity of all things ? For this is 
the life of tyrants, in which undoubtedly there can be no 
confidence, no affection, no steady dependence on attach- 
ment; all is perpetually miatrust and disquietude — there is 
no room for fnendship. For who can love either him 
whom he fears, or him by whom he thinks he himself is 
feared! Yet are they courted, solely in hypocrisy, for a 
time; becaose, if perehance (as it frequently happens) they 
have been brov^ht low, then it is perceived how desti- 
tute they were of fnends. And this, they say, Tarquin' 
expressed ; that when going into exHe, he found out wnom 
he had as ^thfiil friends, and whom usEaithful ones, since 
then he could no longer show gratitude to either party; 
although I wonder that, with such haughtiness and im- 
patience of temper, he could find one at all. And as the 
character of the individual whom I have mentioned could 
not obt^n true iriends, so the riches of many men of rank 
exclude all faithful friendship ; for not only is fortune blind 
herself but she commonly renders blind those whom she 
embraces. Accordingly such persons are commonly pufied 
up with pride and insolence, nor can any thinff be found 
more intolerable than a fortunate fool. And thus, indeed, 
one may observe, that those who before were of agreeable 
character, by military command, by preferment, by pros- 
perity, are changed, and old friendships are desnsed by 
them, and new ones cherished. For what can be more 
fooli^ than, when men are possessed of great infiuence by 
their wealth, power, and resources, to procure other things 
which are procured by money — horses, slaves, rich apparel, 

■ Tarqtdiuas, sumsmed Superboa, tlie Bsventli and last )aag of ICome> 
Alter rmgmag twenly-fiva years, he was banished, about blo. G09, in 
consequence of ttw rape of Luoretia, The republican forro of government 
was estsbliBhed at Borne sfter tbe expulsion ofTarqaio. 
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oostly vaeea — and not to procure friends, tlie moat valuable 
aad Curest furniture of Ufe, if I may so speak ; for while 
Ihey are procuring those things, they know not for whom 
they are procuring them, nor for whose sake they are laboring.' 
For every one of these things belongs to him who is most 
powerful, whereas the possessLOii of his friendships ia preserved 
to every one stead&st and secure ; so that if those things are 
preserved which are, as it were, the |^ of fortune, yet a hfe nn< 
adorned and abandoned by fi^ends can not possibly be happy. 
But on this bead enough 

XVX But it is required to lay down what limits there are 
in friendship, and, as it were, what bounds of loving, con- 
cerning which I see three opinions held, of none of which I 
approve : — ^the first, that we should be a&cled towaxd a 
friend in the same manner as toward ourselves ; the second, 
that our good-will toward our friends should exactly and 
equally answer to their good-will toward us ; the third, that 
at whatever value a man sets himself, at the same he should 
be estimated by his friends. To none of these three opinions 
do I entirely assent For the first one is not true, tbat as a 
man feels toward himself so he should be disposed toward 
his fnend. For how many things, which for onr own sake 
we should never do, do we pOT&rm for the sake of our 
friends t To ask favors of unworthy persons, to supplicate 
them, to inveigh bitterly against any one, and to accuse hha 
with great vehemence, which in our own cases can not be done 
creditably, in the case <^ our friends are most honorably 
done ; and there are many cases in whiuh good men subtract 
many things from thmr own interests, or allow them to be 
subtracted, that their Mends, rather than themselves, may 
enjoy them. The second opinion is that which hmits friend- 
ship to an equality of kind actions and kind wishes : this is 
indeed to reduce friendship to figures loo minutely and penu- 
riously, so that there may be a balance of received and paid. 
True friendship seems to be &r too rich and affluent for (hat, 
and not to observe, narrowly, lest it should pay more than it 
rec^ves : nor need it be feared lest any thing should be lost . 



' In this, as In many other psssagea, Cicero has written the sentiment 
amdalmost the language of the Soriptures: "Helie^>ethupriobe^and 
knoweth not wbo ihall gather them." 
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or &ll,to the ground, or lest more tiutu what is &ir should 
be accumuUtea on the aide of fiiendship. But the third 
limitation is most detestable, that at whatever value a man 
sets on himself at that value he should be estimated bj his 
{Heads; for often, in certain persons, either their spirit ia 
too humble, or their hope of improving their oonditiou too 
desponding; it is not, therefore, the part of a friend to be 
toward him what he ia to himself; but rather to use eveir 
efibrt, and to contrive to cheer the prostrate spirit of his 
friend, and to esconra^ beUer hopes and thoughts. Therer 
fore I most lar down some other limit of tme ftiendahip, as 
soon as I shaJl have stated what Sdpio was accustomed 
above all things to reprehend. He used to declare that no 
speech could be found more hostile to friendship, thuk his 
who had said that a man ou^t so to love as if one day he 
would come to hate.' Nor^ indeed, could he be induced to 
believe that this, as was supposed, was eaid by Bias,' who 
was considered one of the seven wise men; but Ukatitwaa 
the opinion of some wicked or wnbitiouB man, or one who 
sought to bring every thing under his own power. For ia 
what manner can any one be a fiiend to him to whom he 
thinks, he may possibly become an eneiqy? Moreover, it will 
follow that he desires and wishes his friend to do wrong as 
oAen as possible, that he may afford him, as it were, so miuiy 
handles for reproach. And, ^sdn, at the right conduct and 
advantage of nis filends he will necessarily be tonnented^ 
grieved, and jealous. Wherefore this precept, to whomso- 
ever it belongs, is powerM only for the destruction of fiiend- 
ship. This, rather, should have been the precept, that ws 
' shcHild employ such carefulness in forming our fnesdshipe, 
that we should not any time begin to love tue man whom we 
could ever possibly hate. Moreover, if we have been but 
unfortunate m our selectaon, Bcipio was of opinion that this 
should be submitted to, rather than that a time of alienation 
should ever be contemplated. 

XVIL I think, therefore, we must adopt these limitations, 
that when the character of friends ia correct, then there 

This sectunent is taken from the Aisx of 

visa mea of Ckeece; bom aC Priene. - Ha 
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should be a commumty betweeo tLem of all thinga, of pur- 
pom and of will, without any exception ; so that, even ir by 
any chance it has happened that the less honorable wishes 
of oar iiiendB have to be forwarded, in which either their 
life is concerned, or thdr reputation, then you may decline a 
little from the strught path,' provided only extreme infamy 
do not follow ; for there la a point to which indulgence may 
be granted to friendship; yet reputation mnst not be disre- 
garded ; nor ought we to esteem the good-will d our fellow- 
counti^en aa an en^ne of small value in the administration 
of the state, although to seek it by fawning and flattering^ is 
mean indeed^ yet virtue, on whidi afiection is consequent, 
■hould by no means be rejected. But frequently (for I 
return to Scipio, the whole of whose discourse was concern- 
ing ftiendsbip) he nsed to complain, that in all other tbinga 
men were comparatively carefnl ; so that eveiy man coold 
toll how many goats or how many sheep he possessed, yet 
how many fiifoids he had he could not tell ; and in procunng^ 
Ae former, men employed carefulness, while in selecting 
their friends they were negligent, nor had tiiey, as it were, 
any dgns or matts by which tbey determined who were 
snited for friendship. The steadfast, then, and the steady, 
and the consistent are to be selected, of which class of 
persons there is a great scarcity ; and, in truth, it is difficult 
for any one to judge, unless after he is experienced. Now 
the trial must be made in actual friendship ; thus fiiendship 
outstrips judgment, and removes the power of making ex- 
periments, n ia Uie part, therefore, a a prudent man, to 
check the impetus of his kindly feeling as he would his 
chariot, that we may have our fnendships, like our horses, 

I " Somethii^ indeed, not unlike the doctrine of the csEnists, seems to 
have been attempted b;- serersl philoaophera. There is somethiDg of this 
kind in tlie tbird book oT Cicero's OfBcee, wbere he endeavora, 1^ a 
casuist, to give nlea fbr onr conduct in tnaiiy nice cases in which it is 
difficult to determine whereabonts the point of proprie^ ma; lie. It 
appeals too ftom many passages in the same boolc, that several other 

£hik«opbers had attempted something of the same kind befbre bim. 
'either ha nor they, however, appeared to have umed at giving a cum- 
plete ^'Stem of this sort, but onlj meant to show bow situaUons may 
oooor in which it ifl doubtful whether the highest propriety of oondnot 
oonatstt in observing or in receding from what in otdiiuiy caiM are Uia 
nileo of duly." — Smith's " Moral Philosophy," Part vii. 
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fiilly pr<ired, when the character of our friends has been in 
Bome measure tested. Of scmie, it is oflien discovered ja 
Bmall Btuns of money how void of worth they we. Some, 
whom a small sum conld not influence, are diacorered in the 
case of a laige- one. But, even if some ahi^l be found who 
think it sordid to prefer money to friendship, where should 
we find those who do not place above friendship high digni- 
ties, magistracies, military command, dvil aniiiorities, and 
influence ! so ihat, when on the one side these objects have 
been proposed, and the claim <^ friendship on the other, 
they would not far prefer the former. For nature is too weak 
to despise the possesuon of power ; for, even if Qkj have 
attained it by the slighting' of friendship, they think the act 
will be* thrown into the shade, because fliendahip was not 
overlooked without strong grounds. Therefore real friend- 
ships are found with most difficulty among those who are in- 
vested with high offices, or in bnsiuess of the stale. For 
where can you find the man who would prefer his friend's 
advancement to his own! And why! For to pass over 
these matters, how grievous, how impracticable to most men 
does participation in afflictions appear! to which it is not 
easv to find the man who will descend. Although Ennius* 
truly says, " A snie friend is discerned in an nnsure matter." 
Yet these two charges of inconstancy and of weakness con- 
demn most men ; either in their prosperity they despise a 
friend, or in his troubles they desert him. 

JLVHL He who, therefore, shall have shown himself in both 
cases asr^ards friendship, worthy, consistent, and steadfast; 
such a one .we ought to esteem of a class of persons ex- 
tremely TKC6, nay, almost godlike. Now, the fonndatjon of 
that stead&slness and constancy, which we seek in friendship, 
is sincerity. For nothing is steadfast which is insinceie. 
Beddes, it is right that one should be ohoseo who is frank, and 
good-natured, and congenial in his sentiments ; one, in &ct, who 
is influenced by the same modvos ; all which qualities have a 
teudeaoy to create sincerity. For it is impossible for a wily and 

) Jw iuj , a lAtin poet, bom at Bndii, in CoUbria. He wrote, in heroin 
TSIMk c^tSMi books of the AmialB of the Roman BepubUo, which are 
fraqtt^tJj quoted b7 Cicero. He was the intimaU fliend of Cato and 
Sdpio ; tiie former ot whom he acoompamed when qseBUr o( Sardinitk 
Hla deaUi took place about 110 yeais b«fbre the Chrlsliaii eta. 
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tortnous dispowtion to be Bincere. Nor in truth can the man 
who has no aympathy from nature, and who U not moved by tho 
same considerations, be either attached or steady. To tbe same 
requiates must be added, that he shall neither take delight in 
bnn^ng forward chaises, nor believe them wbeu they arise ; 
all which causes belou? to that consistent principle, of which 
now for some time I nave beon treating. Thus tbe remark 
is true, which I made at first, tiiat friendship can only exist 
among the good : for it is the part of a good man (whom at 
the same lime we may call a wise man) to observe these two 
roles in MeDdship: first, that there shall be nothing pre- 
tended or simulated (for even to hat« openly better b^omes 
the in|«nuons man, than by his looks to conceal his sen- 
timent^; in the next place, that not only does fie repel 
charges when brought (ag^nat his friends) by any one, but 
is not limself sOBpicions, ever fiincying that some infidelity 
has been committed by his friend. To all this there should 
be added a certain suavity' of conversation and manners, 
afibrding fla it does no inconsiderable zest to friendship. 
Now solemnity and gravity on all occa^ons, certainly, carry 
with them dignity; but friendefaip ought to be easier and 
more fl-ee and more pleasant, and tending more to every Hnd 
of politeness and good nature. 

aIX. But there arises on this subject a somewhat difficult 
question; whether ever new friends, if deeeving friendship, 
are to be preferred to old ones, just as we are wont to prefer 
young colta to old horses I a perplexity unwwthy of a man ; 
for there ought to be no satiety of friendBbip as of other 
things: eveiT thing which is oldest (aa those wines which 
bear age weU) ought to be sweetest ; and that is true which 
is sometimes said, "many bnshels of salt must be eaten 
leather," before the duty of friendship can be fulfilled. But 
new friendships, if they afford a hope that, as in the case of 
planta which never disappoint, fruits shall appear, such are 
not to be r^ected ; yet the dd one must be preserved in ita 
proper place, for the power of age and custom is exceedingly 
great; besides, in the verjr case of the horse, which I just 
mentioned, if there is no impediment, there is no one who 
does not more pleasurably use that to which he is accustomed 
than one unbroken and strange to him ; and habits asserts its 
power, and habit prevails, not only in the case d this, which 
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is animate, but also in the cases of tbose things, which are 
inanimato, nnce we take delight in the very moiuitainous or 
woody scenery mnoug which we have long dwelt. Bat it is 
of the greatest importance in Mendebip tliat the enperior 
should M on an equality wiUi the inferior. For there often 
axe instances of anperionty, as was the case with Scipio, one, 
80 to speak, of our own herd. He never ranked himself 
above Philus, or Rn^ioa, or Mununius, or other fiiends of 
an kiferior gra^ But his brother, Qnintus Maximus, a 
distii^aished man, though by no meouB equal to himself^ 
simply becsDse he was the elder, he boated as his superior, 
and he wished all his friends should receive additional dignity 
throng him. And this conduct should be adopted and 
imitated by all, so that if they have attained to any CKcellenoe 
in worth, genius, or fortune, thay should communicate them 
with their friends, and share them with their connections ; so 
that if men have been bom of humble parentage, or if diey 
have kinsmen less powerful than themselves, either in mind 
OT in fortune, they should increase the conseqiMnce of snch 
persona, and be to them a soorce of credit snd gf dignity ; as 
m works of ficdon, they who for some time, through iguo> 
ranee of their origin and descent, have been in a state of 
servitude, when they have been discovered and found out to 
be the sons ot gods or kings, yet retain their affection tot the 
shepherds, whom for many years they looked upon as their 
parents. And -fliis assuredly is much rather to be observed in 
the case of parents that are real and nndoubted. For the friut 
of talent, attd worth, and every excellence, is gathered most 
fnlly when it is bestowed on every one most nearly connectod 
wi^ us. 

XX. As tiierefere those who are superior in the con- 
nection of friendship and of union, ouzht to put themselves 
on a level with their inferiors ; so ought the mferiors not to 
grieve that they are surpassed by their fiienda either in 
genius, or fortune, or rank : whereas most of them ore always 
either compl^ning of something, or even breaking out into 
reproaches ; and so much the more if they think they have 
any thing which they can say was done by them in an 
obliging and Meudly manner with some exertion on their 
parL A diwnstJng set of people assuredly they are who are 
ever reptOM^ing you with their services ; which the man on 
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vrbom they are conferred ought iodeed to remember, but he 
who conferred them ought not to call them to mind. Where- 
fore, as those who are superior ought in the exercise of 
friendship to condescend; so, in a measure, they ought to 
raise up their inferiors. For there are some persons who 
render friendships with them annoying, while they fancy 
they are sUghted : tbis does not commonly happen except to 
those who ttdok. tbemselves liable to be digbted; and &om 
Ibis belief they require to be relieved, not. only by your pro- 
fessions but by your actions. Now, first of all, so much 
advantage is to be bestowed on each as yoa yourself can pro- 
duce ; and in the next place, as much as he whcon you love 
and as^st can bear ; for you could not, however eminent you 
might be, bring all your friends to the very highest honor; 
just as Scipio had power to make Publius Eutulius consul, 
but could not do the same for his brotber Lucius: indeed, 
even if yon have the power to confer wiiat you please on 
another, yet you mnst consider what he can bear. On the 
whole, those connections only can be considered as friend- 
ships, when both the dispomtions and age have been es- 
tamlshed and matured. Nor, when persons have been in 
early life attached to hunting or tennis, are fhoy bound to 
make intimates of those whom at that lime imy loved, as 
being endowed with the same taste: for on that principle, 
our nurses and the tutors of our childhood, by right of 
priority, will claim the greatest part of our affection ; who, 
indeed, should not be neglected, but possess our r^aid in 
some other manner : otherwise friendships coidd not continne 
steadfast. For dissimilar habits and dissimilar pursuits 
ensue ; the dissimilarity of which severs friendships : it is 
for no other cause that the good can not be friends of the 
worthless, or the worthless <5 the good; but that there is 
between them the greatest di&reace that can suMst of char- 
acteis and pursuits. For in friendships tbis precept may 
be properly laid . down, not to let ill~regulated afiection (as 
often is the case) thwart and impede the great usefiilness of 
friends : nor in tmth (to revert to fiction) could If eoptolemus' 
' Ifeoptalaiiia, a Bomame of Pprbua, tlis son of Achilles. Ha was so 
called because he came to the Tn^'aa war <a the last fear of the siega 
of Ttoj. Accordiag to tbe btes, Troy could not be taken without Mb 
assistance. His mother, Deidomia, was the daughter of LTOOmedes, 
long of the isknd ot ScTToe. 
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have taken Troy if he had been inclined to listen to Ljcomedea, 
with wh<»n he had bees brought op, when with meay tears he 
Bought to prereot his journey : and often important occBaons 
ariae, so tliat jon most bid fiitewell to your Mends ; and be who 
would hinder them, because he can not easily bear the r^;ret 
for th^ loss, such an one is both weak and effeminate by 
nature, and on that ground unjust in his friendslu'p. And in 
every case it is necessary to consider, both what you would ask 
of a Mend, and what favor you would permit to be oblained 
from roniselfl 

XXI. There is a kind of calamity also, sometimes inevi- 
table, in the discarding of friendships. For at length our 
discourse descends, from the intimaciee of the wise, to ordinary 
friendships. The faults of friends ofW break out as well on 
the friends themselves as on strangeis ; and yet the di^race 
of such persons must redound to their friends : snch fnend- 
shipe therefora niiist be dissolved by the intermiwion of 
intercourse, and (as I have heard Cato say) should be 
ripped rather thui rent; unless some intolerable sense of 
wrong has been kindled, so that it is neither right, nor cred- 
itable, nor posdble that an eBtrangement aiKl separation 
should not take place immediately. Bnt if any change of 
character or "pursuits (as commonly happens) shall have takea 

flace, or qnanel arisen with respect to political parties (for 
spfttk now, as I observed a little b^ore, not of the friend- 
ships of the vise but of snch as are ordinary), we should 
have to be cautious, lest not only friendships be found to be 
Imd ande, but even aiiimoaty to have, been incurred; for 
nothing can be more disgraceful than to he at war with him 
witli whom yon have Uved on terms of fiiendship. F^m 
his friendship with Qiiintus Pompey,' Scipio had withdrawn 
himself on my account' (as you know) ; moreover, on account 
of the dissension which existed in the republic, he was 
estranged from my colleague Metellus ;' on bMh occasions he 

I (Jntaiat AmpeMM a consul, who cairied oa war against the Haman- 
tines, sad made an ignommious trea^. He is the Brat of that noUe 
fimi^ of whom mention is made, 

* Mso nonun«, on mj acooant; dtrirlarfunt ezpresaeB a "fedinff <if 
ivaiU," or " regrat fijr the loss o^anj one." 

■ JCefeSdf a Soman general, who defeated the AchnaDS, and invaded 
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acted with dignity and decisioti, and witL an o^nded bnt 
not bitt«r feelmg. Wherefore, in the first place, pains mnst 
be taken that* tl^ie be no alienation of friends ; but if aught 
of the kind shall have occurred, that that friendship shoold 
seem rather to have died away than to have been vioIeniLy 
destroyed. In truth we most taka care lest friendship torn 
into bitter hostUities ; from which qnarrela, hard langnage, 
and insnlta are produced, and yet if they shall be bwaMe, 
they must be home ; and thns much himor ahould be paid 
to an old friendship, that he shall be in faaU who inflicts the 
injury, and not he who eaffers it On the whole, against all 
enoh faults and inconveniencea there is one precaution and 
one provision, that we should not be^n to love too hastily, 
nor love unworthy persons. Now they are worthy of friend- 
ship in whom there exists a reason why they should be loved ; 
a rare class (for in truth all, that ia excellent is rare); nor ia 
an^t more difficult than to find any thing which in every 
lespect is perfect of its kind : bnt moat men recognize noth- 
ing as gool in human affiiira but what is profitable ; and 
with their friends, as with cattle, they love those most espe- 
<j^y from whom they hope they will receive most ad- 
vant^e ; and thus they are destitute of that most beautiful 
and most natural friendship, which is desirable for itself and 
of itself; nor do they exemplify to themselves what asu how 
powcrfiil this quality of friendship is. For every one loves 
himself not that he may exact from himgelf some reward of 
his affection, but that, for his own sake, every one is dear to 
himself. And unless this same principle be transferred to friend- 
ship, a true friend will never be found ; for such an one is, as 
it were, a second self Now, if this is araarent in beasts, birda, 
fishes, creatures c^ the field, tame and wild, that first they love 
themselves (for the principle is alike bom with every living 
thing) ; in the next place, that they seek out and denre some 
creatures of the same species to which they may unite Uiem- 
selves, and do this with Awave, and with a kind of resemblance 
to humui love ; how much more naturally does this take place 
in man by nature, who not only loves himself but seeks for 
ahother whose soul he may so mingle with his owuj as almost 
to create one person out of two ] 

yyn. Yet moat men, perversely, not to say ahameleesly, 
deure to have a friend, such as Ihey themselves arq unable 
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to be ; and allowances vluoli ihey themgelves make not fiv 
dteir friends, they reqoire from them. Now, the tail thing 
is, first that a man himself should be good, aind then that he 
should seek another like to himself! Among euclt persons, 
tiiere maybe estAbliahed that solidi^ of friendsliip which I 
have long been treating on ; when men are united by 
benevolent feeling, they will first of bU master those 
passions to which otiiers are slaves; next, tiiey vrill take 
pleasore in equity and justice, and the one will midertake 
every thing for the other ; nor will the one ever ask of the 
other any thing but what ia honorable and right : nor will 
they only mutnally r^ard and lore each other, bat even have 
a feeling of respect ; for he removes the greiUest ornament 
of friendship, who takes away irom it respect Accordingly, 
there is a pernicious error in those who Inink that a free in- 
dulgence m all lusts and sins is extended in friendship. 
EViendship was ^ven utf by nature as the handmaid of 
virtues,, and not as the c<»npanion of our vices : that since, 
alone and tin^ded, virtue could not arrive at the highest 
attainments, she might be able to do so when, united and 
assodsted with anoUier;' and if such a society between any 
persons either exists or has existed, or is likely to do so, 
their companionship is to be esteemed, in respect of the chief 
good in hfe, most excellent and most happy, litis, I say, is 
that associadon in which all things exist which men deem 
worthy the pnrBiiit — reputation, high esteem, peace of mind, 
and cheerfulness ; so that where tnese blessings are present, 
life is happy, and without these can not be so. And whereas 

> "But it is not merely as s source of plassore, or as a relief from pain, 
that virtuous friendship is to be coveted, it is as much recommended b7 
itBUtilitv. Hewhohasjnflde the acquisition of ajudiciotts and svmpa- 
thizii^ mend, may be said to have doubled his mental resources ; bj aa- 
eociating an equal, perhaps a supreme mind with his own, he has pro- 
vided the means of strengtbeoing his reason, of perfecting bis ooniuela, 
of discerning and correcting his errors. He can have recourse at all 
times to the jadgment and osaistance of one who, with the same power 
of discernment with himself comes to the dedsion of a question with a 
nund neither hsrassed with the perplexities, nor heated with the pasdona 
which BO frequenUy obscure the perception of our true interests. Next 
to the Immediate guidance of God by his Spirit, the counsel and encoor- 
agement of virtuous and enlightened friends aSbrd the most powerful 
aid in the encoonter <^ temptation and in the career of duty. — Hall's 
Kineral Semon fbr Dr. Bylaiid. 
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this is the best &nd highest of objects, if we ^fould gain it, 
attention must be paid to virtue; without whicb we can 
neither obtain friendship nor wiy thing worthy of pursuit: 
indeed, should this be disregarded, they who think they pos- 
sesB friends, too late find that they are mistaken, when some 
grievous mitfortons compels them to make the trial. Where- 
fore (for I must say it aeaia and again) when you have formed 
your judgment, then it behooves you to g^ve your tfiections ; 
and not when you have ^ven your atfections, then to form 
the judgment ; but while in many cases we suffer for our eaie- 
lessness, so especially in choosing and cultivating friends ; for 
we adopt a preposterous plan, and set about doing what haa 
been abeady done, which we are forbidden b;^ the old proverb 
to do. For, being entangled on every side, either by daily in- 
tercourse or else by kind offices, suddenly, in the middle of our 
course, on some offense arising, we break off our friendships 
alt^ether. 

XyiTT. Wherefore so much the more is this great negli- 
gence to be blamed in a matter of the highest necessity. For 
friendship is the only point in human feairs, concerning (he 
benefit of which, all with one voice agree ; althou^ by 
many virtue herself is despised, and is said to be a mere 
brag^g and ostentation. Many persons despise riches; for, 
bebg content with a httle, moderate food and a moderate 
style of living delights them; as to high offices, in truth, 
with the ambitious dewre of which some men are inflamed, 
how many men so completely disregard them that they think 
nothing is more vain and more tnfling: and likewise there 
are those who reckon as nothing oUier things wluch to 
some men seem worthy of admiradon :' concerning friend- 

' Among tbeae may be mentioned Lord Bacon, not onljaaonec^tiiose 
to whom Cicero here ia ospeciaUy referring, but as one who himself held 
the highest office to which the ambitioti of a suliiject could aspire. In 
his eleventh aeaay, entitled, " Of great place," he makes the fbllowii^ 
obturations : " Men in great place ara thrice servants ; servants of the 
sovereign or state, servania of lame, and serraats of business, so as they 
have no freedom neither in their peraons, nor in their actions, nor in their 
times. It is a strange desire to seek power and lose liber^, or to seeic 
power over others and to lose power over a man's sell The rifnng unto 
place is laborious, and by pains men oome to greater paini^ and it is 
sometimes base and by indignitieB men oome to ^tnities. The standing 
is slippery, and the regrees is either a downfUl or at least an eclipse, 
whirls a melancholy ^ing; ' cum non us qui fiiBiiS noD 'tsse cur veds 
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ship, all te ft man have the same opinion. Those who have 
devoted themselves to political affairs, and those who find 
pleasure in knowledge and learning, and those who transact 
their own afiairs at their leisure, (uid lastly, those who have 
^ren themselves wholly up to pleasure, feel that with- 
out friendship life is nothing, at least if they are inclined 
in any degree to live respectably ; for somehow or 'other, 
friendship entwines itself with the life of all men, nor does 
it sufier any mode of spending our life to be independent of 
itself. Moreover, if there' is any one of such ferocity and 
brutality of nature that he shuns and hates the interconne 
of mankind, such as we have beard that one Timon' was at 
Athens ; yet even he can not posably help looking out for 
aom« one on whom he may disgoi^ the venom of hie ill- 
nature. And this would be most clearly decided if something 
of this kind could h^pen — that some god should remove us 
from the crowded society of men, and place us somewhere 
in solitude, and there supplvii^ ns vrith abundance 
and plenty of all things which natnre requires, yet 
should take from us altogether the opportunity of seeing a 
human being; who would then be so insensible that he 
could endure such a life, and &om whom would not solitude 
take away the enjoyment of all pleasure! Accordingly, 
there is truth in that which I have heard onr old men relate 
to have been commonly said by Archytas of Tarentum,* and 

viveie." Nay, retire men can not wlion thej would, neither will tbe/ 
when it were reason, but are impatient of privatoness, even in age and 
BckneBs which require the shadow ; Uke old townsmen that will be stjll 
^tttng at their street door, though thereb7 the7 offer age to scom. Cer- 
taioly, groat persons had need to borrow other men's opinions to Uiink 
themselvea hoppy, for if they judge by their own feeling they can not 
find it, but if they think with themselves what other men think of tbem, 
and that other men would fein be as they are, then they are happy as it 
were by report^ when perhaps they find the contrary within ; for they 
are the first that Snd their own griefs, though they be the last that find 
their own faults. Certainly, men in great fortonea are strangers to them- 
selves, and wl^ they are tn the puzzle of busineai, they have no time 
to tend their own health, either of body or mind. ' Illi mors gravis in- 
cnbat qui notus nimis omnibus, ignotus moritui sibL' " — Bacon's Essays 
Essayxi 

' itmoa, an Athenian, called the Ulsantluopn, ftom his hatred of Bo- 
de^. He lorma the suhjeot of one of Sbake^eora'a plays, and of one 
of Lncian's diakwnes. 

* ArtAylm of Tarentom, a Pythagoraan philoMpber. an able astrono 
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I thint heard by tliem from othera their elders, ih&t if any one 
conld have ascended to the sky, and surveyed the structure of 
universe, and the beauty of tlie stars, tnat such admiration 
would be insipid to him ; and yet it would be most deliglAtl if 
he had some one to whom he mi^t describe it.' Thus nature 
mer and geometrician. He perished bj sMpwredc, about B.a. 39J. See 
Horsoe, Boole L Ode 33. 

* Dugalil Stewart classes this feeling amotig the natoralMiduniveTBal 
prindples of our constitution. " Abstracting," he eajB, " from those af- 
fections which interest us in the happiness of others, and liorn all the 
adrantages which we onrselves derive from the social union we are led 
bj a natuTB] and instinctLve desire to associate with oar own speciee. 
This pnsdple is easilj discernible in the minds of children, and it is com- 
mon to man with many of the brutes. After experiencing, indeed, the 
pleasures of social life, the inaueneo of habil^ and a knowledge of the 
comforts inseparable bom tcraety, contribute greatif to strengthen tbs 
inBtdnctive desire, and hence some authors have been induced to di^lay 
their ingenuity 1^ disputing its existence. Whatever opinion we form 
on this speculative queetion, the desire of sodety is equally entitled to lie 
ranked among the natural and univeraal principles of our constitution. 
How very power&tlty this principle of action operates, appears Irom the 
effeetaofsolitade upon the mind. We feel ourEelvea in an unnatural state, 
and by making companions of the lower animals, or by attaching oof- 
selves to inanimate object^ strive to All up the void of which we are 
coDsdons." — Stewart's Outlines of Moral Fluloeophy, part iL chap. 1. 

But while admitting the natural yearning of the human miud tor com- 
panionship, some modem philosophers, especially those of a graver and 
more reflective character, have insisted on the^mportanoe of retirement 
and frequent solitude. Thus, Dr. Johnson, the great moralist of the last 
generation, observes : " The love of retirement has in all ages adhered 
closely to those minds whieb have been meet enlarged by knowleda:^ or 
elevated by genius. Those who enjoyed every thing generally supp^^ed 
to conJbr happiness, have been forced to seek it in the shades of privacy. 
Thongh they possessed both power and riches, and were therefore sur- 
rounded by men who considered it as their chief interest to remove fhim 
them every thing that might offbnd their ease, or interrupt their pleasure, 
they have soonrelt the languor of satiety, and found themselves unable 
to pursue the race of life without frequent respirations of intermediaie 
solitude. To produce this disposition, nothing appears requisite but 
quick sensibiUty and active imagination ; fbr though not devoted to virtue 
or science, the man whose Acuities enable him to make ready compar- 
isDDB of the present with the past will find such a constant recurrence 
of the same pleasure and troubles, the same expectatioaB and disap- 
poiutmenla, that be will gladly snatch an hour of retreat to let bis 
thoughtai expatiate at large, and seek for that v^ety in his own ideaa 
nhic^ the objects of sense can not afford him. These are some of the 
motives which have had power to sequester kings and heroes from tbe 
crowds that soothed them with flatteries, or iosjarited them with ac- 
damationa. But their eOSoacy seems conllusd to the higher mind, and 
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loves nothing solitary, and always reaches out to eomething, as 
a support, Whictk ever in t)ie siacerest friend is moat detightiul. 
XXIV. But while nature declares bv eo many indications 
what she likes, seeks a^r, and requires ; yet ve tarn, 1 
know not how, a deaf ear, nor do we listen to those admon- 
itions which we receive from her. For the intercouise of 
friendship is various and manifold, and many occasions are 
presented of Buspiciou and ofiense, which it is the part of 
a wise man eranetimes to wink at, sometimes to make light of, 
or at others to endnre. This one groitnd of offense must be 
mitigated in ot^er that trutli and sincerity in friendship may 
be preserved; for friends require to be advised and to to 
reproved : and such treatment ou^t to be taken in s inendl; 
spirit, when it is kindly meant. But somehow or other it is 
very true, what my dear friend Terence says in his Andria :' 
" Complaisance begets friends, but truth ill-wilL" TrutL ie 
grievons, if indeed ill-will arises from it, which is the bane 
(^ friendship. But compiaisance is much more grievous, 
because it allows a friend ta be precipitated into min, by 

to operate little upon the eommoa dasses of mankind, to whose eoacep- 
tiocs ttie present Bssemblage of things is adequate, and who seldom 
range beyond those entertainments and vexation which solicit their 
attention bj presaiDg on their seosee." — Rambler, No. 7. 

Bii Thomas Browne, also, has a i^uaint but beautifbl passage to the 
same effect: "Untiunking heads who have not learned to be alone are 
in a prison to themselvee, if they be not also with others; whereas, on 
the contrar;, the;' whose thoughts are in a &dr and huny within, are 
sometimes Gun to retire into oompanj' to be out of the crowd of them- 
setveC He who most needs have company, must needs have sometimes 
.Imd oompanj. Be able to be alone ; lose not the advantage of solitude 
and the society of thyself; nor ba only content but delight to be alone 
and sii^Ia with Omnipresency. He who is thus prepared, the da^ is not 
uneasy, nor the night black nnto him. Darkness may bound his eyee, 
not his imagination. In his bed he may lie, like Pompey and his sons, 
in all quarters of the earth ; may speciUata the universe, and enjoy tbe 
whole world in the hermitage of himselC Thus, the old ascetic Chris- 
tians ibond a paradise in a desert, and with tittle converse on earth, held 
a oonveraation in heaven ; thos die/ astronomized in caves, and thougb 
they t>eheld not the stars, had the ^ory Ol heaven befbre them." — 
Christian Morals, part iiL sec 9. 

' Andria, a play of Terence, who was a native of Carthage and sold 
as a slave to Terentius Lucanoa, a Roman senator. He was oo terms of 
intimacy with Sdpio, the elder AiKcaous, and LEelins. He is said to 
have translated 108 of the comedies of the poet Menander, aii only of 
which are extant. He died about n.0. 1C9. 
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yielding to his faults.' But the greatest of all tanlts is 
chargeable on him who disregards truth, and thoa by com- 
pl^^Dce is led into dishonesty. Aocordingty, in managing 
this whole matter, carefulness and diligence must be employed : 
first, that our advice may be free from bittemees, ana next, 
that reproof may be unattended by insult : in our complai- 
Bancc^ however (since I gladly adopt the saying of Terence), 
let there be a kindness of manner, let flattery, however, the 
handmaid of vices, be lar removed, since it is not only 
unworthy of a friend, but even of a free man ; for you live 
after one bshion with a tyrant, after another with a friend. 
Now where a man's ears are shut against the truth, so that 
he can not hear the truth from a friend, the welfare of such a 
one is to be despaired of: for the following remark of Gato 
is shrewd, as many of his are, " that bitter enemies deserve 
better at the hands of some, than those friends who seem 
agreeable : that the former often speak the truth, the latter 
never." And it b an absurd thing, that those who receive 
advice, do not experience that annoyance which they ought to 

1 "The duty which leadsos to seek the moral relbnnation of oar friend 
wherever we perceive an imperfection that requires to be removed, is, as 
I We said, the highest duty of friendship, because it is a duty that has 
for its object the highest good which it is in our power to ooolm ; and 
he who refhuDS from the necessary endeavor, because he fears to give 
pain to one whom he loves, is guilty of the same weakness which in a 
case of bodily accident or disease would withhold the salataiy potion 
because it is nauaeouB, or the soi^ical operation which is to preserve life, 
and to preserve it witii comfort, because the use of the instrutoent whioh 
is to be attended with relief and happiness implies a little momentary ad- 
dition <tfsDfbrinB, To abstain &om every moral effbrtofthissort in the 
mere ^ai of offending, is, &om tbe selSslmess of the motive, a still 
greater breach of duty, and almost, too, a stiU greater weakness. He 
whom we truly offend by snob genUe Hdmonitions as fhendsbip dictates, 
admooitiona of which the chief authority is sought in the very excel- 
lence of him whom we wish to males still more excellent, is not worthy 
i^the fiiendship which we have wasted on him ; and if we thus lose hia 
friendship we are delivered from one who could not be uncere in hia past 
proftesioDs of regard, and whose treachery therefore we might t&erwatd. 
have had reason to lament If he be worthy of us he wilt not love ua 
less, bat love us more ; he will feel that we have done that whiii it was 
our duty to do, and we shall have tbe double grattflcotion of witnessing 
the amendment irtiich we desired, and of knowing that we have con- 
tributed to an effect which was almost like the removal of a vice from 
ouraelvec^ or a virtue added to our own moral character." — Dr. Brown's 
" Uoral Philosophy," lecture Ixxxix. 
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feel, but feel that from which they ought to be free ; for they are 
not diatreased because they hard done wrong ; but take it amiss 
that they are rebuked : whereas, on the contrsry, they ought to 
bo soiry for their misconduct, and to be ^ad at its correction. 
XXV, As, therefore, both to give and to receive advice is 
the cbaracteriBtic of true friendahip, and that the one should 
perform his part with freedom Dut not harshly, and the 
other should receive it patiently and not with, recrimination ; 
BO it ahould be considered that there is no greater bane to 
friendslup tban adulation, fawning, and flattery.' For thia 
vice should be branded under as many names as poaublo, 
being that of wortblesa and designing men, who say every 
thing with a view of pleasing, and nothing with regard to 
tnitL, Now white hypocriHy in all tMngs is blamable (for 
it does away with aO judgment of trut^, and adulterates 
tmth itself), so especially is it repugnant to friendship^ for it 
destroys all truth, without which the name of fHendship can 
avail nothing. For wnce the power of friendehip consists in 
, this, that one soul is as it were made of many, how could 
that take place if there should not be in any one a soul, one 
and the same always, but fickle, changeable, and manifold! 
For what can be so pliant, so inconsistent, as the soul of that 
man, who veers not only to the feelings and wishes, but even 
to the look and very nod of another. " Does any one say, 
' No !' so do I ; says any, ' Yes !' so do I : in a word, I have 

' "He that is too daairous to be loved," says Dr. Johnson, "wQlsoon 
learn to flatter ; and when tia has exhausted all the variatianB of honest 
praise, and can delight no longer with the civility of truth, be will invent 
new topics of psn^jrio, and break ont into raptures at virtaes and 
besotieB confeired by himself It is scarcely credible to what degree 
discernment ma/ be dazzled by the mist of pride, and wisdom in&toated 
by the intoncation of flattery ; or how low the genius naj descend by 
Buooessive gradatlonB of sernlity, and how swiftly it may 611 down tbe 
predpice of blsebood. No man can indeed observe without indignation 
on what names, botb of ancient and modem limea, the utmost exube- 
rance of praise has been lavished, and by what hands ft has beeu be- 
stowed. It bos never yet been (bund that the tyrant, the plunderer, tbe 
oppressor, the most bateiUl of the hateful, the moet profligate of tbe 
profligate, have lieen denied an; celebrations which they were wiUing to 
pUTDhase, or that wickedness and folly have not fbund correspondent 
flatterers thnmgb all their subordinatianB, except when they have been 
asBodatad with avarice or poverty, and have wanted either inclination 
tx ability to Ure a panegynst"— Sarobler, No. lOi. - 
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charged jnjeeU to assent to every thing,'" as the same 
Terence says; but he speaks in the character of Onatho,' 
and to select a friend of thia character is an act <^ down- 
right folly. And tlieie are many like Onatho, though his 
superiors in rank, fortune, and character; the flattery of 
such people is offensive indeed, since respectability is assod- 
aled with dt^lioity. Now, a fawning mend may be distin- 
guished from a true one, and discerned by the employment 
of diligence, just aa every thin^ which is fiilsely colored and 
counterfeit, from what b genuine and trae. The assembly 
of the people, which consists of the most ignorant persons, 
yet can decide what difference there ia between the aeeker 
after popular ^plaose, the flatterer and the worthless dtizeu, 
and one who is conustent, dignified, and worthy. With what 
flatteries did Curius Papirius lately insinuate himself into 
the ears of the assembly, when he sought to pass an act to 
re-elect the tribunes of the people! I opposed it But 
I sa^ nothing of myself; I speak with greater ^easure con- 
cerning 3cipio. O immortal gods I what di^ty was his I 
what majes^ in his speech 1 so that yon mi^t readily pro- 
nounce him the leader of the Roman people, and not meir 
associate : but you were present, and the speech is still 
extant : accordingly, this act, meant to please the people, waa 
rejected by the votes of the people. But, to return to 
myself^ you remember when Qnintns Maximus, brother of 
Scipio, and Lucius Mancius were consuls, how popular the 
aaceidotd act of Caius lidnius Crassns seem to be ; for 



" Mitni. Tour bonnet to its right use ; 't is for the head.— Oi. I thank 
your lordship, 't is very hot — Earn. No, believe me, 't is veiy cold ; tbe 
wind is nordierly. — Oj. It ia indifferent cold, tny lord, indeed. — Man. 
But yet, methinks, it ia very sultry bot ; oc my complexion — Oi. Ex- 
onedingly, my lord, it Is very sultry, as it were — I con not tell how."— 
Hamlet, Y., Scene 2. 
Bo Juvenal too :— 

" Natio comcsda est Kidee? Major cachinno 
Concutitnr. Flat, d lacbrymas conapexit amici 
Nee dolet ; ignicnlnm brums si tempore poscas 
Acdpit endromidem : ai dixeris, Eeatuo, audat." 

Sat nr. Ver. 100-103. 
* QnaOio, a paradte in. the Eunuch of Terence 
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the electioa* of the college was thereby trauBfetred to the 
presentatioa of the people. And he first commenced the 
practicd of turning toward the foram, and addressing the 
people* And yet regwd for the immortal goda, under my 
advocacy, gained an easy triumph over his phtuBible* address. 
Now this occurred in my pratorBhip, five years before 1 was 
consul ; so that that cau#e was snpported rather by its own 
importance than by supreme influence. 

XXVL Now, if upon the stage, that is, before the as- 
eembly, where every advantage is given to fictions and 
imitations, yet the truth prevails (if on^ it be set forth and 
ilhiBtrated), what ought to 'be the case in frietidship, which 
is measured according to simple truth ! for ia it (as the say- 
ing is) ye see an open heart and show your own also ; you 
can have nothing &ithful, nothing certain ; and you can not 
love or be loved, unoe you are uncertain how &r it is sin- 
cerely done. And yet that flattery, however pernicious it 
be, can hurt no one but the man who receives it and is 
most delisted with himself. Hence it happens that he 
opens his ears widest to flatteries who is a fiatterer of him- 
self, and takes the highest delight in himself: no doubt 
virtue loves herself for she isb^t acquainted with beraelf, 
and is conscious how amiable she is : but I am not speaking 
of virtue, but of a conceit of virtue ; for not so many desire 
to be endowed with virtue itself as to seem to be so. Flat- 
tery delights such men : when conversation formed to their 
wi^ea is addressed to such persons, they think those deceit- 
ful addresses to be the evidence of uicir merits. This, 
therefore, is not friendship at ail, when one party is unwilling 
to hear the truth, and the other prepared to speak fiilsely. 
Nor would the flattery of parasites in comedies seem to us 
facetious, unless there were swa^ering soldiers also. "Does 
then Thais pay mo many thanks f It was enough to answer 
'yea, many;' but he says 'infinite,'" The flatterer always 
exaggerate that which he, for whose pleasure he speaks, 
wishes to be great Although the flattering £ilsehood may 

' Oaoplatio, the election of new members into the prisHthood. The 
diObrent orders of priesU were self'elected, so that the proposed law of 
Cbbbius was oa inMngement of vested rights and privil^ies. 

' Agtre cum populo. to tamper with, or to curry fevor with the people. 

* VeadOUii, plaurible, popuhir. 
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hare influence with thoea who themselves allure and invite 
it; yet more steady and consistent persons require to be 
warned that they take care lest they are entrapped by suoh 
crafty flattery ; for ev^ one, except the man who is extremely 
obtuse, obserrea the person who openly emploj^ adulation 
But lest the crafty ana insidious man should insinuate him- 
self, you mut be etudionsly on your^^uard ; for he is not very 
eoBily recognized, seeing that he onen flatters by opposing ; 
and pretending that he quarrels, ia &wnin^ all the time, and 
at last surrenders himseli^ and allows himseu to be beaten : so 
that he who has beeu deluded may &ncy that he lias seen 
further than the other ; for what can be more disgraceful than 
to be deluded! And lest this happen, we must be more 
cautiona, as it is said in the Epiclerua, "To-day, above all the 
fooli^ old feUows of the comedy, you will have deceived me 
and played upon me in a most «"iiiaiiig manner." For this 
is the most fotdiah character of all in the plays, that of un- 
thinkiDg and credulous old men. But I know not how it 
is that my address, passing from the fneudship of perfect 
men, that is c^ the wise (for I speak of that wudom which 
seems within the reach of man), has digreeeed into fiivo~ 
loua friendships. Wherefore, let me return to that from 
which I set out, and bring these remarks at length to a con- 
cluaon. 

XXVII- It ia virtue, virtue I say, Cains Fannius, and you,. 
Quintus Mucins that both wins friendship and preserves it; 
for in it ia found the power of adapting one's self to ciroum- 
stancea, and also etead&stness and consistency ;' and when 

' The neceeaity of virtue, tlieti, tn everj bosom ofwMoh we molva to 
share the ftelinga, would be saeSdeiitlf evident, thongb we were to con- 
■idw those tbelmgs onlf ; but aU tbe participaUon is not to be on our 
part We are to place coufldence, as well as to receive it ; we are not 
to be comfbrten 011I7, but Bometimee too the comforted ; and our own 
oonduct may require the defense wbich we are aufficientif ready to aSbrd 
to the condnct of onr fKend. Even with respect to tbe pleasure of tbe 
tKendab^ Itself if it be a pleasure on which we set a high value, it Is not 
a slight consideTatioQ whether it be flxDd on one whose regard is likely 
to be as stable as oqis, or on one who may in a few montha, or perhaps 
even in a few weeka, withhold from ua the very pleasure of that intimaoy 
which before had been pn^Usely lavished on us. In eve^ one of theee 
respeda I need not point oat to you the manifest supeiiori^ of virtue 
over vice. Tirtue only is alable, because virtue only ia consistent and the 
Gtqnice which, under a momentaiy impulse, begins in eager inUmar^ 
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ehe has exalted herself and displayed her own effulgence, and 
hath beheld the same and rec<^iuised it in anotiier, she mores 
toward it, and in her turn receives that which is in the other ; 
from which is kindled love or friaodahip, for hoth darive 
their name from loving ; for to lore is nothing else than to be 
attached to the person whom rou lore, without any eetua 
of want, without any advantage being sought ; acd yet advan- 
tage springs up of itself from fnendsni^, even though you may 
not have pureued it It was with kind feelings of this de- 
scription that I, when young, was attached to those old men, 
Lucius Paullus, Marcus Cato, Caitu Gallus, Pubhos Naaica 
and Hberiua Gracchus," the fether-in-law of our friend 
ScijHo. This is even more strikingly obvious between per- 

with one, u it began it ttom an impalse as momentaiy with another, 
will soon find a tbird, with whom it may again begin it with the same 
exclonon, fbr the moment, of every previona attacfamenL Nothinff can 
be juster than the observation of Bouflseau on these hasty starts of Idnd- 
neea, that, 'he who Oeats us at first sigfat like a fiieod of twenty years' 
standing; will vely probably at the end of twenty yean treat ns as iv 
stranger if we have any important service to request of him.' 

"U witboQt virtue we have little to hope in stability, have we even, 
while the semblance of friendship last^ much more to hope as to those 
servicea of kindness which we may need from onr friends T The secrets 
which it may be of no importance to divulge, all may keep wi^ eqnal 
fidelity ; be<^tiae nothing ia to be gained by circulating what no man 
would take sufBcient interest in hearing, to remember alter it was heard ; 
but if the secret be of a kind wbicb, if made known, would gain the tavor 
of some one whose &vor it would be moro profitable to gain than retain 
oois, can we expect fidelity from a mind that thinks only of what is to 
be gained by vice, in the great social market of moral feelings, not of 
vrtiat it is ligbt to do 7 Can we expect consolation in our afSiction &om 
fm» who regards our adversity only as a sign that there is nothing more 
to be hoped fi«m our intimacy ; or trust our virtues to the defense of 
him who defends or assail-as interest prompts, and who may see his 
Interest in representing ns as guilty of the very crimes wiOi which 
slander has loaded us 7 In such cases we have no title to complidn of 
the tre«cheries of friendship ; for it was not fiiendahip in which we 
trusted : the treachery is aa much the firalt of the deceived as <^ the de- 
ceiver ; we have ouraalvea violated some of the most important duties 
of friendship; the duties which relate to its commencement" — Moral 
Philosophy, LecL ''-r^'-'- 

' T. Oraechue, who with his brother, C. Gracchus, excited great tn- 
mulls about the Agrarian law. Be was slain tor his seditious conduct 
by P. Nasica. Els name has passed into a by-word fbr a factions dema^ 
gogae. It is thus applied by Juvenal; — 

"Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditions querenteel" 
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BOtu of the Bsme age, aa between me ond Scipio, Lucius 
Farina, Fiiblius BupmOB, and Spunus Mummius : and now 
in turn, in my old ^e I repose m the attachinent of younger 
men, as in yours aud that of Qiuntua Tubero ; nay, I even 
take delight in the familiarity of some that are very^ young, 
ot Publius Rutilioa and Auuua Vir^nius. And eince the 
course of our life and nature is so directed that a new period 
is ever arising, it is especially to be wished that with those 
comrades with whom you set out, as it were, fcota the start- 
ing, witlt the same you may, as they say, arrive at the goal. 
But, since human i^iirs are fr^ uid neeting, some persons 
must ever be sought for 'whom we may love, and bv whom 
we may be loved ; for when affection and land feding are 
done away witb, all cheerfulness likewise is banished from 
existence; To me, indeed, though he was suddenly snatched 
away, Bcipio still lives, and will always live ; for I love the 
virtue of that man, and that worth is not yet extinguished : 
and not before my eyes only is it presented, wbo ever had it 
in posaesuon, but even with posterity it will be lUuslrioua 
and renowned; for never shall any undertake any hivh 
achievements with spirit and hope, without feeling that ue 
memory and fbft character of that man should be placed 
before nim. Assuredly, of all things that either fortune or 
nature has bestowed on me, I have none which I can compare 
with the friendship of Scipio.' Li it I had concurrence in 
politics, and in it advice for my private a^rs. In it also, 

I Thin eonfasuou is not oonSned to Cicero or his age. Lord Claxendoa 
was otten heard to say, " that next to the immediate bUssing and provi- 
dence of God Ahni^ty, wliich had preserved him throughout the whole 
course of Uiis life from many dangers and disadvantages, in which many 
other foang men were loet, he owed all theJittJe he knew, and the Uttle 
good that was in him, to the friendship and conversation he still bad 
been used to, of the moat excellent men in their several kinds that hved 
in that age, hj whose leeming and information and instruction he fhrm- 
ed his studies and mended bis understanding, and bj whose e:tample be 
formed his maaoers, subdned that pride, and suppressed that beat and 
paasiou he was catnrally inclined to be transported with: aud alwajs 
charged his children to Ibllow bis example in that p<Mnt, protesting, that 
in the whole com'se of bis lifb he never knew one man, of what condition 
soever, arrive to aaj degree of repatation isx the world, who made choice 
or delighted ia the company or converaation of those who, in their quali- 
ties and their parts were not much superior to himselC" — Gtarendon'a 
KenuHTS of his own Life. 
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I possessed a repose r^lete with pleasure. Nerer ia the 
slightest degree did I offend him, at least so far as I was 
aware ; never did I myself hear a word from him that I was 
unwilling to hear ; we had one house between us, the same 
food, and that common to both ; and not only service abroad, 
but even our traveling and visits to the country were in com- 
mon. For what need I say of our constant pursuita of knowl- 
edge and learning, in which, ledred from the eyes of the 
world, we spent all our leisure time 1 Now, if the recoUectJon 
and memo^ of these things had died along with him, I could 
in no wise have borne the loss of that most intimate and ^Fec- 
tdouate finend ; but these things have sot perished, yea, they 
are rather cherished and improved by reflection and memory ;' 
and even if I were altogether bereft of them, yet would ^o 
itself bring me much comfort, for I can not now very loDg suf- 
fer these regrets. Now all afflictions, if brief) ought to be 
tolerable, howsoever great they may be. Such are the remarks 
I had to make on friendship. But aa for you, I exhort you to 
lay the foundations of virtue, without which Mendship can not 
esist, in such a manner that, with this one exceptiou, you may 
consider that nothing in the world is more escellent than 
friendship. 

■ "Ibe pleasurea rwumoK from the mutual attaclmetit or kindred 
spirits are by no meaas conSned to the momenta of perscmBl intercourse ; 
tbey diffuse their odors, though mora laictlj, through the seBsona of 
absence, r^teahii^ and exhilarating the mind hj the remembrance of the 
past and the aotieipatioc of the future.. It is a treasure possessed when 
it is not emi^ojed — a reserve of strength, ready to be colled into action . 
when most needed — a fountain of sweeta^ to which we may continuallf 
repair, whose waters are inexhauatible." — Bobert Hall's Funeral fiemuMi 
tbt Dr. Bjlsnd. 
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" O Tmra,* if I ehali have aa^sted jou at all, or alleviated 
lli« anxiety whicli now fevera, and, fixed in your heart, distracts 
yon, shall I have any reward !" 

L For I may address you, Atticua, in the same Hoes in 
which he addresses Flaminius, 

"That man, not of great property, Imt rich in iategri^." 
And yet I am very sure that not, aa Flaminius, 

" Are jua, Titua, bo racked by anzie^ night and day ;" 
for I know the regularity and even temperament of your 
mind ; and I am well aware that you have derived not <mij 
your surname from Athens, but also refinement and wisdom ; 
and yet I suspect that you are sometimes too deeply afieoted 
by the same causes by which I myself am ; the cousolatdoQ of 
i^ich is of a higher kind, and requires to be pnt off to 
another occasion.' But at present I have thought it good to 

■ TOai Fomponitu JiftciM, to whom tiiis treatise is addressed, waa a 
celebrated Koman knighc OicerowrotetobimaQiimberDf letterawbich 
stUl survive. He was Homajned Atticua from his perfect knowledge of 
the Greek language and literature. A minute account of bis life bes 
been written by Ooroelios Nepos, one of hia intimate fiieuds. 

a "This alludes to the disordered Btateoftbeoammonwealth occasion- 
ed by Julius CEesar'B usurpation, and the commotion conaaqueot on his 
death ; the present treatise haviiig been written soon aAer be was assas- 
nnated in the senate. So man had more at stake in tiiese public con- 
TuMons than Cicero ; and nothing sets the power of his mind in a more 
striking point of view than his being able, at such an elaiming crisisi 
aofBdenUy to compose bis thoughts to meditations of this kind. For 
not only this treatise, but his Eatay on Frimdship, bis dialogues on the 
nature qftht Oods, together with those conceramg Dimnation, as ate 
Us book of Offiea, and some other of the moat considerable of his pbHo- 
•opbical writings, were drawn up witliin the same turbulent ana dla- 
bscted period." — Melmoth. 
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vrite to you BometliiiiG; on Old Age ; for of tliis burden wbich 
I hare in common wim you of <M age, either now weighing 
upon, or at eay rate approaching ub, I wish both tou and 
myself to bo relieved, dthough I am very sure that you 
indeed bear it, and will bear it, with temper and wisdom (as 
you do all thiiigs). But to my mind, when I was about to 
write an essay on old age, you occurred as worthy of a fftt, 
which each of na might enjoy in common. For my part I 
have found the compoution of this book so delightful, that it 
has not only wiped oS all the annoyance of old age, but has 
rendered old ^e even easy and delightfuL Never, therefore, 
can philosophy be praised in a manner sufficiently worthy, 
inasmuch as Be who obeys philosophy is able to pass every 
period of life without irltsomeness. But upon other aubjecbi 
we both have discoursed much, and ofleu shall discourse : this 
book, ou the subject of old age, I have sent to you. And all 
the discourse we have assigned not to Tithonus,' as Aristo' the 
Chian did, lest there should be too little of authority in the 
tale ; but to Marcus Cato,' when an old man, that the dis- 
course might carry with it the greater weight ; at whose house 
' we introduce Ltelius' and Scipio, expressing their wonder that . 
he so patiently bears old age, and him replying to them. And 
if he shall appear to discourse more learnedly than he himself 
was accustomed to do in his own books, ascribe it to Greek 
literature, of which it is well known that he was very studious 
in old age. But what need is there to say more t for now the 
conversation of Cato himself shall unfold all my sentiments on 
old age. 

n. Scipio. I am very often accustomed with my friend 
here, C. Ltelius, to admire as well your surpassing and ac- 
complished wisdom in all other matters, Marcus Cato, as 
also especially that I have never perceived old age to be 

' nthonut, son of Laomedon, king td'TroT'. He was carried away hj 
Aurora, who made Mm immortaL 
> Arieto, a philoaopher of OMob, a pupil of Zeno the Stoic. 

* K, Cato. U. Pordiis Cato was a Roman censor, &med for tbe strict- 
ness of bis morals. He died st an advanced age, atxnit ao. 161. Ha 
wrote a worlc called " Origines," i, e., antii]nitiea, some ti-agments of 
wbich are stJll extaob 

* J/^bim. 0. Idslios, a Bomaa consol, a.c.o. 614. He was tiie inti- 
mato fiiead d AJHcanna tlia rounger, and is the prindpal character in 
CicfSK/B treatise, "De Amioitil" 

10 
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bnrdenscow to you ; which to most old men is bo diBagree- 
abte, that they uy they support a burdeu hearier than .MtnA, 
Cato. It is not a very difficult matter, Scipio, and LEeliua, 
which yon aeem to be surprised at; for to those who hava 
no lesonree in themselves for living well and happily, every 
^e IB burdensome ; but to those who seek all good things 
from themselves, nothing csa appear evil which the neoesd^ 
of nature entails ; iu which class particnlaHy ia old ac^e, which 
all men wish to attain, ^d yet they complain of it when they 
have attained it ; so (^eat is the inconsisteucy and wayward- 
nesB of folly. They say that it steals over them more quickly 
than they had snpposed. Ifow, first of all, who compelled 
them to form a false estimate of its pn^resa ? for how does 
old age more quickly steal upoa youtli, than youth upon boy- 
hood ) Then, again, how would old age be less burdenstHne to 
them, if they were in their 800th year than in their 80th t for 
the past time, however Iraig, when it had flowed away, would 
not be able to soothe with any consolation an old ^e of folly. 
Wherefore, if you are accustomed to admire my wisdom — 
and I would that it were worthy of your high opinion and 
my Bumune — in this I am. wise that I follow nature, that 
b^ guide, as a god, and am obedient to her ; ' by whom it 
is not likely, when the other parts of life have: been well 
represeuted, that the last act should have been ill done, as 1^ 
were, by an indolent poet But yet it was necessary that there 
should be somethins; final, and, aa in the berries of trees and 
the fruits of the eartb, something withered and foiling through 
seasonable ripeness ; whioh must bo taken quietly by a wise 
man : for what else is it, to war with nature, than, after the 
manner of the giants, to fight with the gods ) Lajuus. But, 
Gato, you will do a very great favor to us, as I may also 
engage on behalf of Scipio, if inasmuch as we hope, or at 

' " The aoknowladsmeat of the mtentlos of the Creator m the proper 
rule of man's actions, has sometiuies been expressed hj sajiiig that laea 
ought to live according to nature, and that' virtue and duty are according 
to nature, vice and moral tmtiBgresaion contrary to natnre ; fOr .man's 
nature is a oooatitQlion iu which reasoa asd desire are elements, but of 
these elementa it was plainly intended that ressoa should control deeiro, 
not that dedre should overmasler reason." — WheweU's Elemoats of 
Morality, book Iv. oap. 10. 

Seneca also has a nmilor idea ; " Quid enim aliad eet uotnra quam 
deusetdivinaTa^totimnndoetpaitibuB^ua inserts." — DeBeneClv. T. 
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least desire, to become old men, we shall have learned lon^ 
before from jon by what methods we may most easily 1^ 
able to bear the increaung bniden of age. Cato. Well, I 
will do BO, Lnhiis; especially if, as you say, it is Ukely to be 
pleasant to each of yoa. Scifio. In truth we wish, unless 
it be irksome, Oato, just as if you had completed some long 
journey, on which we also must enter, to see of what nature 
that spot is at whicb you have arrived. 

m. Cato. I will do it as well as I shall be able, Leelios ; 
for I bave often been preeent at the complaints of men of my 
own age (and equals with equals, according to the old proverb, • 
moat easily flock together^, and have heard the things which 
Caius 3alinat«r and Spunoua Albinus, men of consular rank, 
and nearly of my age, were wont to deplore : on the one hand, 
that they bad no pleasures, without which they thought life 
was valueless ; on tbe other, that tbey were neglected by those 
by whom they had been accustomed to be courted, in which 
they appeared to me not to accuse that which deserved ao 
cusation ; for if that happened from the fault of old age, the 
same things would be experienced by me and all others 
advanced in years: and yet the old age of many of the>& I 
have remarked to be without ctanpl^nt, who were not 
grieved to be let free from the thralldom of the pasmons, and. 
were not looked down npou br their friends; but of all com- 
plunts of this kind, the fault Ues in the character of the man, 
not in his age. For old men of regulated minds, and neither 
testy nor iH-uatured, pass a very tolerable old age. Sut a 
discontented and ill-natnred disposition b irksome in every 
age.' LjBLipg. It is as you say, Cato. But perhaps some 

' " It may very reasonably be suspected tlut ttie old draw upon them- 
seiTBS tbe great part of those insults which they so much lament ; and 
that age is rarely despised but wben it is contemptible. If men imaguia 
that excess ofdebaudieij can be made reverend by lime ; that knowledge 
ia th» consequence of long life, however idly and thoughtlessly employ- 
ed ; that priority of birtli will supply the want of steaiSness or honesty, 
can it raise mod) wonder that their hopes are disappointed, and that they 
see tbeir poBterilr rather willing to trust their own eyes in their progress 
into liib, ttiBa eaugt themselves under guidos who bave lost their way ? 

" He that would pass tbe latter part of life with honor and doeoncy, 
must, wben he is yoai^, consider that be shall one day be old ; and re- 
member, when be ia old, that he has once been yousK- In youth he must 
lay up knowledge for his support, when bis powers of acting ahtM (breaks 
him ; and in age forbear to animadvert with rigor on foulti which eipe- 
nence only can correct." — Johnson's Rambler, No. 60. 
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one may uy, that to yon, on scoonnt of your wealtl), and 
reeonroes, and dioituty, old aee i^peare better to endure, bni 
that thia can not do the lot m many, jOato. That to be sme, 
Lieliiis, is something, but all things are by no means involTed 
in it : as Themistocues is said to have replied to a oertun man 
of Seriphus' in a dispute, when the other had said that he had 
g^ned distinction, not by his ovn gifay, but by tJiat of his 
country ; neither, by Herculee, said he, if I had been a man 
of Setiphus, should I ever have been eminent, nor if you 
had been an Athenian, would you er&t have been renowned. 
' Which, in Uks manner, can be said about old age. For 
neither can old age be ea^ in extreme poverty, not even to 
a wise man; nor to a fooli^ man, even in the greatest 
plenty, otherwise than burdensome. The fittest arms of old 
age, Stnpio and I^lius, are the attainment and practice of 
the virtues ; which, if cultivated at every period of life, pro- 
duce wonderful fruits when you have hved to a great age ; 
not only, inasmuch as they never fidl, not even in the logt 
period of life — and yet that is a veiy great point — but also 
because the consciousness of a life well spent, and the recol- 
lection oi many virtuous actions, is most d^ightfbl.* 

IV. I, when a young man, was as fond of Quintus Maxi- 
mus,* the same who recovered Tarentum, though an old 
man, as if he had been one of my own age. For there 

> Seriphus was a barren Island, or tocl^ in the .^^ean Sea^ used by- 
the Bomans as a place ofbaniElmieDt fbr criminals : 

" Cat vi^^ CTclada nitti 
Oontdgit, et parvA tandem oaniisse Seripho." 

Javeoal, 6th Sat G6. lib. iiU 

> "As to all the rational and wDrtb7 pleaanrea of our bein^, the con- 
science of a good fhoie, the contemplation of BDother life, the respect and 
commerce of honest men ; onr capacities fbr each eDJOTmenla are enlarged 
bj years. While health endnres, the latter part ot life, in the eye of 
reason, ia cert^nly the more eligible. The memory of a well-epent yontll 
gives a peaceable, umnixed, and elegant pleasure to the mind; and to 
rnuHi who aie so unfortunate as not lo be able to look back on yonth 
with salis&ctkin, they may ^ve themeelvea no little consolation that 
they are under no temptation to repeat their fbllies, and tiiat they at 
pment despise tbem" — Spectator, Na 1G3. 

* QoMm JfitEiniuj, a Roman general of the Fabian Cunily, who ro- 
peived the surname of Cnnctator from hia harasslag Hannibal by delays. 
After the battle of Canhm, he retook Tsreotum from the Carthaginians. 
VtrgH idludes to him in a passage qaotcd from Enniua, in the >£aei(l, 
Boidc vL SIS, "TJnuB qM nobis otnctando lestitnit rem." 
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was in that mmi dignity refined by courtesy } nor had old 
age changed his chuncter. And yet I began to cultiratd 
hia aoquaintimce irhen he was not a very old man, but jtill 
when Bomewhot adranced in age. For he had been connil 
for the £iBt time in the year after I was bom, and in hia 
fourth consulship I, then a Btripling, maiched with him as 
a soldier to Capua, and in the fifth year a&er, as qas»te>r to 
Tarantum ; I was next made ledile, and four years afterward 
prietor, an office which I held in the consulship of Tudi- 
tanns' and Cethegns, when he, a reiy old man, was the 
promoter of the Gintuan' law, about fees and presents. He 
both carried on campaigns like a young man when he was 
quite old, and by bis temper cooled Hannibal when im- 

C>iis from the fire of youth, about whom our fiiend 
OS has admirably roo^n : — " Who alone, by delay re- 
trieved our state; for he did not vslne rumor above onr 
sa^y, therefore bri^ter and brighter is now the dory of 
that man." And with what vi^lance, with what t^ent did 
he recover Tarentom ! When too, in my hearing, aa Salir 
nator, who, after iodng the town, had taken refi^ in the 
citadel, was boasdng and speaking tbva : " It was owing to mr 
eiertions, Quintus Fabins, that yon recovered Tarentom." 
" Unquestionably," said he, laughing, " for unless you had lost 
it, I enould never have regained it" Nor in truth was he more 
excellent in anus than in civil affairs ; for, in his second 
consulship, when Spunns Carvilius, his colleagae, was neuter, 
he made a stand to the utmost of his power against Caius 
^aminius, tribune of the oommons, when he was for dis- 
tributing the Koenian and Gallic land to individuals, con- 
trary to the authority of the senate ; and when he was augur, 
be had the spirit to aay that those things were performed 
witli the best auspices which were performed for the welfare 
of the commonwealth ; that those things which were un- 
dertaken against the commonwealdi were undertaken in 
oppodtJon to the auspices.' Many excellent . points have I 
' Oantulibtie TSiditano, etc a.o.c CSO. 

> & law enacted by H. Ginciua, tribim«of the people, A.n.a 649. B; 
this law no one was allowed to receive a present hr pleading a oanse. 

> " Homer," says MelcQoth, "puts a sentiment of the Bame spirited 
kind into the mouth of Hector. That galluit prince, endeavoring to 
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remarked in that man : but there is nothing more deserving 
of adnuration than the v&j in vhich be bore the death of 
his sou Maroos, an illnstrioua man, and one of consular rank. 
The pan^yrio he pronounced b still in our hands ; which 
wheQ . we read, what philosopher do we not despise I nor, 
in tnitb, was be neat only in public and in the eyes of 
his.Mow-dtizens, out atill more admirable ia private and 
at home. What conyersation ! what maxims ! what deep 
acqnaiDtanco with ancient history! what knowledge of tbe 
biw of angury 1 his learning too, for a Koman, was extensive. 
' He retained in memory all, not only dome^o but foreign 
wara; and I at that time enjoyed his c<aivet8ation with as 
much avidity as if I was already divining that which came 
to pass, tliat when be was gone, there would be none o&en 
for me to learn from. 

' V. To what end then do I say so much about Maximus I 
because doubtless you see that it is quite wrong to say that 
such an old age was miserable. Still, all men can not be 
Scipioa or Masimi, so as to remember tbe atormings of cities, 
battles by land and sea, wars conducted and' triumphs gained 
by themselves. The old age also of a Ub past in peace and 
innocence and elegance is a gentle and mild one, sncb as we 
bave beard that of Plato to have been, who, in bis dghty 
first year, died while writing ; such as that of Isocrates, who 
says that he wroto that book which is entitled the Fanatbe> 
naican in hia ninety-fourth year, and be lived five years 
after: whose master, Oorg^as, the Leontine, completed one 
hondred and seven years, nor did be ever loit«r in his par- 
suit and labor; who, when it was asked of him why he 
liked to be so long in life, said: "I have no cause for 
blaming old age." An admirable answer, and worthy of a 
man of learning: for the foolish lay their own vices and 

tbe left aide of the Trpjao arm;. Hect<»' treats both the advice and the 
adviser with much coutempt ; and among other sentimenla equally joat 
and animated, nobly replies (as the linea are finely translated by Mr. 
Pope):— 

'Te vagrants of tbe sky I your wings extend, 
Or where the nan arise, ot where descend ; 
To right, to left, onheeded take your way" — 
■ Wii£ont a aigu.hiB sword tbe brave man draws. 
And asks no omen but hii country's cause.' " 

Pope's Bomer, IL xiL 379. 
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their ovn &iilts to the charge of old age, which that Ennitii, 
of whom I lately made mention, was not disposed to do ; "As 
the gallant steed, who often at the close of uid race won the 
Olympic prizes, now worn ont with old age, takes hia rest." 
He compares his own old age to that of a mettled and victo- 
rious steed, and that indeed you can very well Temember; 
for it was in the nineteenth year after his death that the 
present confiuls, Titus' Flaminius' and Marcns Acilius, were 
elected, and he died in the second consulship of Coepio and 
PhiUp; when I too, at the age of sixty-fiVe, tad supported 
the Voconian law' with a powerful voice and unimpaired 
lungs. At the ^;e of seventy, for so many years Enniua 
lived, he in such a manner endured two bnidens, which are 
deemed the ^eat«st, poverty and old age, that he almost 
seemed to tate pleasure in them. For when I consider it in 
my mind, I find &ur causes why old age is thought miserable : 
one, that it calls us away from the transaction of affiiirs; the 
second, that it renders the body more feeble ; the third, that 
it deprives ns of almost all pleasures ; the fourth, that it is 
not very &r from death. Of these causes let us see, if you 
please, how great and how reasonable each of them is. 

TL Does old age draw ua away fr«m active duties t 
From which ! from those which are performed by youfli 
and strength} Are there, then, no concerns of old age, 
which even when our bodies are feeble, are yet earned 
on by the mind t Was Q. Maximus, then, unemployed I 
Was L Faulus, your father, Sdpio, unemployed, the &theiv 
in-law of that most excellent man, my son ) Those other old 
men, the Fabricii, the Gurii, the Coruncanii, when they sup- 
ported the commonwealth by wisdom and authori^, were 
they unemployed i It was an a^avation of the old i^ of 
Ap]aus Claudius that he was blind, and yet he, when the 
opinion of the senate was inclined to peace, and the con- 
clusion of a treaty with Fyrrus, did not hesitate to utter 
these words, which Ennins has expressed in verse: — 
" Whither have your minds, which used to stand 'npright 
before, in folly turned away t" And all the rest with the 
Utmost dignity, for the poem is well known to you, and yet 
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the Bpeech of Appius himself still exists : and he delivered 
this speech seventeen years after his second consulship, 
when ten years' had intervened between the two consulships, 
and he bad been censor before his former consuMip; from 
wbicb it is concluded tLat in the war with Pjrrhus, he 
was a very old man, and yet we have been thoe informed 
by our fathen. Therefore they advance no argument who 
Bay that old age ia not engaged in active duty, and reeemble 
those who should say that the pilot in navigation is unem- 
ployed, for that while some climb the mast, others ran up 
and down the decks, others empty the bilge-water, he, 
holding the helm, sits at the stem at his ease. He does not 
do those things tbat the young men do, but in truth he does 
much greater and better mugs. Great actions are not 
achieved by exertions of strength, or speed, or by quick 
movement of bodies, but by talent, anthority, judgment ; <tt 
which &culties old age is usually so far from being deprived, 
.that it is even improved in tnem: unless, indeed, I, who 
both as a soldier and tribune, and lieutenant-general, and 
consul, have been employed in varions Mnds of wars, now 
seem to you to be idle when I am not engaged in wars. 
Bnt I counsel the senate as to what wars are to be engaged 
in, and in what manner; agunst Cartilage,' wliich has now 
for a long time been meditating mischief I have lotig been 
denouncing war ; about which I shall not cease to fear until 
I shall know that it has been razed to the ground ; which 
victory I wish the inunortal gods may Teaerve for yon, 
Scipio, that you may consummate the unfinished exploits of 
your grandl^er; since whose death this is the thirty-third 
year: but all sncceeding years will cherish the momoty of 
that man. He died in the year before I was censor, nine 
years after my consulship, when he bad been in my consul- 
ship created consul a second time. Wonld be, therefore, if 
he had lived to one hundred years old, ever have r^retted 
bis old age! for he would not exercise himself eiUier in 
nmning a race, or in leaping, or at a distance with spears, 
or iu close quartets with swords, but in counsel, reflection, 
and judgment. Now, unless thcwe &culties existed in old 
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men, our anceetotB would never have called the eupreme 
coundi bj the name of senate.' Among the Lacednmo- 
njsus, thoee who hold the highest office, as they are, bo also 
are thej styled, elders. But if you shall be incUned to read 
or hear of foreign matters, you will find the greatest com- 
monwealths have been overthiown by young men, and 
supported and restored by the old. " Pray, now lost you your 
commonwealth, so great as it was, in so short a time !" For 
Buch is the ^peal as it b in the play of the poet Nnvins;* 
both othst answers are given, and these especially : " Thera 
came forward orators inerperienced, foolish young men." 
Bashnees, bey<Htd a doubt, belongs to life when in its bloom ; 
wisdom to it in old age. 

Vn. But tie memory is impaired. I believe it, unless 

SI keep it in practice, or if you are by nature rather dull. 
emistocles had learned by heart the names of all his 
fellow-cilizenB. Do you suppose, therefore, when he ad- 
vanced in age, he was accustomed to address him as Lysi- 
machufi who wasAxislidest For my part, I inow not only 
those pereons who are alive, but their fathers also, and 
srandfatherB ; nor in reading tombstones am I afiaid, as 
fliey say, lest I should lose my memory; for by reading 
these very tombstones, I regain my recollection of the dead. 
■ So called from the I^tin word lenex. The members of this augtist 
asHmblf were ortgioaily diatLDguished by the title of fathers. " Tet 
cetata," sstb S^ust, "vel cune similitudme." Ovid has Bome pretty 
lines in alliudon to the same etymology : 

" Magna CUit capitis quondam revarentia cani, 
luque SUD pretio rugo senilis erat, 
Kec nisi post annos patuit tunc curia seros 

Komen et tetatia mite senatus habet, 
Jma dabat Populo senior flnitaque certis; 
LegibuB est tetas inde petator honor." 
" Tine was whan reverend years obserrance found. 
And mlver hairs with honor'a meed was crowned. 
In thoae good days the venerably old 
In Home's sage synod stood alone enrolled. 
Experienced old she gave her lawa to frame, 
And from the »eniori rose the aenai^a name." — Udmotb. 

* Cpeius Fteviua naa a Latin poet, vrho lived during the first Punie 
war, which he made the subject of an epic poem. He also wrote com- 
ediee, now lost He died about B.O. 203. 

* " It was a preying superstition," says Melmolh, in his umotation 
upon this passage, " among the Bomans, that to read the insoriptions on 

10* 
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Vor indeed have I heard of unj old man having forgotten in 
what place he had buried a treasure ; they remember sll 
thingB which ' they care about : appoiatmeats of bail ; ' who 
are indebted to them, and to whom uey are indebted.* What 
do lawyers t what do pontic t what do augure I what do phi- 
losophers, when old men ! bow many thinga Ihey remember I 
The intellectual powers remun in the dd, provided study 
and application be kept up ; and that not only in men iUas- 
trioua and of high rank, but also in private and peaceful life. 
Sophocles wrote tragediei up to the period of extreme old ag^ ; 
and when on account of that pursnit he seems to be neglect- 
ing the &mily property, he was summoned by his sons into 
a court of justice, that, as according to'onr practice, iathen 
mismanaging their property aia wont to be interdicted their 
poeseasiona,' so in Mb case the judges might remove ^™ 
theinonnmentBorthedead,weake&edtbe memoiy. Of thisveiysuisiilar 
•nd unaranuntabta notion, no other traoe I believe is b) be Ibunit among 
Uie Botnoti authors but what ^ipean in the present passage. Possibly 
it mi^t take ila rise from the popular notion tbat the spirits of moletiolent 
and vricked men, alter their decease, delighted to haunt the placee where 
thmr bodies or a^ea were deposited, and there were certain annual rites 
celebrated at these sepulohers for appealing the gboets." — ¥id. Platen. 
Pbaid. No. a Ovid, Fast IL 633. 

' Vadimonia, "vada," or "vadimoaiiaA dare," to g^ve boil or re<!<^ 
nizances; "daerere vadimonKim," to fMeit his recognizoncee. 

* "We generally find that this iosftitade at recollection is most ap- 
parent wi£ reference to subjects which are uninteresting or distasteful 
to the individual ; and this for an obvious reason. To such subjects the 
mind givea little or do attention, and consequently few or no aasocistUDS 
are oeunectedwith the &c(s observed. Hence these fkcts never become 
the proptrlj/ tjf Iha jnind, and of course can never be recalled. On the 
other hand, on what subjects do we find that the feculty of recollection 
Is the moat susceptible 7 CnqueaUonably ou thoec^ on which the indi- 
TidusI is most deeply interested, either &om taste, habit, or professional 
pursuit. Its apparent defects are clearly traceable to voluntary habits 
of ioactlviCy and neglect ; \riiile like every other faculty of the intellect- 
ual nature, it is capable of receiving ttom practice an indefinite measure 
i^ suBceptibih^ and power. In £ort, in Uie d^ree of perfection at 
which it may arrive, it is one of the most commanding and dignifled 
&cultlea of an intelligent being. It exteuds the very limit of our exist- 
ence back from the present to the psst; so that the stream of by-gone 
Tears, with all the rich i^igfit of knowledge and experience wni^ it 
bean upon its bosom, does not merge and lose itself ia an unknown 
ocean, but only winds Itedf cot of sight in the recessee of otir own do- 
mains." — Edmonds's FiiUosophy of Memory. 

■ JtUerdlei bortlt. The pnetor was said " inlmUetre," vrtten he took 
fttnn any eoe Uke managaneot of lua ptopwty, as in oasea of lonaoy, et& 
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from tiie management of the state aa being imbecile. Then 
&e old man ia related to have read aloud to ihe judges tbat 
play which he held ' in his haodii and had moat recently 
wiitten,' the (^Idipus Coloneus, and to have asked whether 
that appeared the poem of a dotard ; on the recital of which, 
he was acquitted by the sentences of the judges. Did, then, 
old age compel Ihis man, or Homer, or Heaod,' or ^moni- 
dea,' or Stesichorus," or those men whom I mentioned 
before Isocrates, Georgias, or the diiefe of the philosophers, 
Pythagoras, Democritua, or Plato, or Xwiocrates, or after- 
ward Zeno, Cleanthes, or him whom you have also seen at 
Bome, IMogenes the Stoic, to falter in their pursuits I Was not 
the .vigorous' pursait of their studies cotmnensurate with. 
thtnr Im in all these men ? Come, to pass over these sublime 
pursuits, I can mentioa in the Sabine district, country gen- 
tlemen at Rome, neighbors and acquintances of mine, in 
whose absenoe scarcely ever are any important works done 
in the fann, either in sowing, or in reaping, or in storing the 
produce; and yet in those men this is leas to be wondered 
at; for no man is so old as not to think he may live a 
year. But they also take piuna in those matters, which they 
know do not at all ooucem themselves. "He plants trees to 
benefit another generation," as our Mend Statins' says in 
his Synephebi. aar, in truth, let the husbandman, however 
old, hedtate to reply to any one who asks him " for whom he 
is sowing;" "For the immortal gods, who intended that I 
should not only receive these possessions from my ancestors, 
but also transmit them to my descendants," 

VUL CfBcilius speaks more wisely about an old man look- 
JMf -forward to another generation, than the following: — 
"bi truth,* old age, if thou bringeet with thee no other 

■ ^tiod, a poet of Ascra in BceoUa, Eopposed hy some to have lived 
about the time of Homer. Hia prinoiira] poem ia the " Works and 
Days," a sort of shepherd's calendar. 

I Simoiadea, a poeCoT Cos, who flourished b.0. 638. 

■ SUeiehonu, a Ijrio Greek poet of ^imant, in Sidly, n.0. EG6. 

' StaUia, a comic poet in the ia,jB of Ennins. He was a native of 
QauL . Hia snmanie was CfecffiuB.^Tid. Chap. viii. at the beginning. 

» .XdepriL Per adorn iUtwA, b^ the temple of Pollux: a fi>rm of 
swearing common both to men and women. M)c<uii>r, or Boa»ti>r, " bf 
Castor," was used bj women only ; Mn^ w XAenle, was tbe Ibim 
used by men. 
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bnlt irhen thou anivest, this one is enough, that hy Uvin^ 
long, one sees many things vhioh he does not lite :" — and 
many things, perhaps, which he does like; and youth also 
often meets with things which he does not like. But the 
some Cfficilus males the following assertion, which Is still 
more objectionable: — "Then, for my part, I reckon this 
drcumstance connected with old age the most wretched, 
to be censeious at that aee that one is disagreeable to 
others." Pleasant rather utan disagreeable. For as wise 
old men take pleasure in young men possessed of good 
dispontion, and the old age of those persons becomes 
" ■ ' ' ' id lovei' ' ■' 



Ater who are courted and loved by youth ; so young i 
take pleasure in the lessons of the old, by which they are led 
on to the pursuits of virtue. fTor am I aware that I am lees 
agreeable to you than you are to me. Bat you see that old 
age is so far liom being feeble and inactive, that it is even 
industrious, and always doing and devisog something ; 
namely, such pursuita as have belonged to each man in 
former life. Nay, they even learn something new ; as we see 
Solon in his verses b<»stiiig, who says that he was becoming 
an old man, daily learning something new, as I have done, 
who, when an old man, learned the Greek language ;' 
which too I BO greedily grasped, as if I were desirous of 
satisfying a long protracted thirst, that those very things 
became Known to me which you now see me use as illns- 
trations. And when I heard that Socrates had done this 
on the lyre, for my part 1 should like to do that also, — for 
the ancients used to learn the lyre : but with their literature, 
at a^ rate, I have taken pains. 

IX Nor even now do I feel the want of the strength of a 
young man — for that was the second topic about the fiiults 
of old age — no more than when a young man I f^t the want 
of the strength of the bull or of the elephant What one has, 
that one ought to use ; and whatever you do, you should do 

■ 'Retbrringta this fact in the liJe of Cato, liOrd Bacon nja, "Astotbe 
judgment of Csto the censor, he was well poniahed for bia blaephsmy 
againat learning, in the same kind wherein he offended; for when he was 
past threescore years old, he was talten with an extrama desire to go to 
■dicNd again and to learn the Greek tonpie to the end to peroae the Oreek 
anfiiars, wtdcb doth well demonstrate, that his Sinner censnre of the 
Oredan learning was rather an afibcted gravity than acoording to the in- 
wud sense of his own opiniou."— "^vanoHasat of Tiftsminy." bode i. 
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it with all your stren^. For what expression can be more 
contemptible than that of Milo ' of Orotona, who, when he 
was now an old man, and was looking at die prize-fig;htets 
exerciung themselTes on the coatse, is reported to have 
looked at his arms, and, weeping over them, to have said, 
"But these, indeed, aro now dead."* Nay, fckilish man, not 
tiiese arms so much as yourself; for yon never derived your 
nobility from yourael^ but from your chest and you arms. 
Kotbiug of the kind did Seztus j^Iius ever say, nothing of 
the kind many years before did Titus Goruncanius, nothing 
lately did Fnblius Crassiu; by whom instructJons in jnris- 
pnuience were given to their fellow-citizens, and whose 
wisdom was progressive even to their latest breath. For 
the orator, I fear lest he be enfeebled by old age ; fer elo- 
quence is a gift not of mind only, bat also of lungs and 
strength. On the whole, that meiodionsness in the voice is 
graceful, I know not how, even in old age ; which, indeed, I 
nave not lost, and you see my years. Yet there is a griice- 
inl style of eloquence in an old man, nnimpassioned and 
subdued, and veiy often the elegant and gentle discourse of 
an eloquent old man wins for itself a bearing ; and if you 
have not yourself the power to produce thw e&ct, yet you 

' MOo, A fkmooa Athlete, of Crotooa, in Italy. He is said to bave 
carried on his shoulders a jonng bullock. He was seven times crowned 
at t^e P;tluBa games, and s\x timea at the Oljmpian. 

* " Wlien sji old mam bewails the loss of snch grati&»tiouB as are 
passed, he discovera a mimatrouB inclination to that which it is not in the 
course of Providence to recall The state of an old man, who is dissat- 
i^ed merely G>r his being- such, is the most out of all measures of reason 
Kod good aense of any being we have any acconnt o^ fhnn the liigheBt 
BDga to the lowest worm. How miBerabls ia the contemplatioD, to con- 
aider a libidinoos old man fretting; at the course of thingis, and being al- 
most the Bole malcontent in the creation. But let us a Utile reflect upon 
what he has lost by the number of years ; the pasaions which he had in 
youth are not to be obeyed aa they were then, but reason is more power- 
ful now without the disturbiuioe of them. One would think it should 
be no small satis&ction to have gone so br in our journey that the heat 
of the day is over with ua When liie iCaelf is a fever, as it is In licen- 
tious youth, the pleasures of it are no other tban the dreams of a man 
in that distemper; and it is as absord to wish the return of that season 
of liib, as tor a man in health to be sorry fbr the loss of gilded palaces, 
fiiry walks, and flowery pastures, with which he remembers he was en- 
tertained in the tzonbled slmnbers of a fit of Nckneas."— -The Spectator, 
No.l». 
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m&f be able to teach it to Scipio and Ltelios. For what 
is more ddightfnl than old aee Burroimded with the stud- 
ious attenl^on of youth t Shall we not leave even raoh a 
resource to old age, as to teach joxmg men, instmot them, 
train them to every department of duty! an employment, 
indeed, than which what can be more noble t But, for 
my part, I thought the Cneins and FnbUus ' Soipios, and 
vour two OTandfcthers, I* .^Emilius and P. Africanua, quit« 
happy in the attendance of noble youtha ; nor are any pre- 
ceptors of liberal accomplishment to be deemed otherwise 
than happy, though their strength hath fallen into old age 
and ^led ; although that veiy f^ure of strength is more 
frequently caused by the follies of youti than by those of 
old age; for a lustnil and intemperate youth transmits -to 
old age an exhausted bodv,' Cyrus too, in Xeaophou, in 
that discourse which he delivered oa his death-bed when he 
was a very old man, said that he never felt that his old 
age' had become feehler than his youth had been. I recol- 
lect when a boy, that Ludus Metellus, who, when four 
years after hie second consulship ha had been made " pou- 
tifex masimns," and for twenty-two years held that sacer- 
dotal office, enjoyed such good s^engUi at thelatter period 
of his life, that ne felt no want of youth. Tlere is no need 
for me to speak about myself, and yet that is the pridl^ 
of old age, and conceded to my time of life. 

X. Do you see how, in Homer, Nestor venr often pro- 
claims his own virtues ! for he was now living in the third 
generatioQ of men; nor had he occaaon to fear lest, when 
stating the truth about himself he should i^pear either too 
arn^ant or too talkative; for, as Homer says,* firom his 
tongue speech flowed sweeter than honey; for whieh'<^arm 
he stood in need of no strength of body : and yet the fiimoua 
chief of Greece nowhere wishes to have ten men like Ajax, 
but like Nestor;' and he does not doubt if that should 

' " Wliea jmag men in public places betraj in their deportment an 
abandoned resignation to thair appetites, tbey give to aober minds a pros- 
pect of a deajncable age, wbicli, if not interrupted bj death In the midat 
of tb^ Ibllies, must certainly come." — The Spectator, No. lEB. 

' Toti Iiii2 dtrd j^aatic ftiXirof ■fAviiLir fUcv aliAlj. 

* Oht woold the god^ in love to Q-reeoe, decree 

But tan mdi sages as they grant in tbee t 
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happen, Troy would in a short time perish. But I return to 
myself. I am la my eighty-fourth year. In truth I should 
like to be able to make the eame boast that Cyrus did : but 
one thing I con say, that although I have not, to be sure, that 
strength which I had either as a soldier in the Funic war, or 
as quiestor in the same war, or as consul in Spain, or, four 
yean afterward, when as military tribune I fought a battle at 
Tharmopylffi, in the consulship of Marcus Aulins Glabrio : 
yet, as you see, old age has not quite enfeebled me nor broken 
me down : the eenate-hoiue does not miss my strength, nor 
the rostra,' nor my fiienda, nor my clienla, nor my guests ; 
for I have never agreed to that old and much-praised 
proverb, which advises you to become an old man early, if 
vou wish to be an old man long. I for my part would rather 
be an old man for a shorter length of time than be an old 
man before I was one. And, therefore, no one aa yet haa 
wished to have an interview with me, to whom I have been 
denied as engaged. Bnt I have lees strength thau either of 
you two. Neither even do you poasees the strength of Utos 
Pontius the centurion: is he, therefore, the more excellent 
man ! Only let there be a moderate degree of Btrenji;tb, and 
let every man exert himself as much aa he can ; and in truth 
that man will not be absorbed in regretting the want of 
strength. Milo, at Olympia, is sud to have gone over the course 
while supporting on his shoulders a live ox. Whether, then, 
would you rather have this strength of body, or Pythagoraa's 
strength of intellect, bestowed upon you ! In a word, enjoy 
that Dlessing while you have it : when it is gone, do not 
lament it ; unless, indeed, yonug men ought to lament the 
loss of boyhood, and those a Uttle advanced in age the loss 
of adolescence. There is a definite career in life, and one 
way of nature, and that a simple oatf; and to every part of 
life its own . peculiar period has been assigned : so that both 
the feebleness of Ix^ and the high spirit of young men, and 
the steadiness of our fixed manhood, and the maturity of old 
age, have something natural, which ought to be enjoyed in 

Snob wisdom soon, shonld Priam's force destroj ; 

And soon should SUl the haugtit; towen of Tnty. 

niiad, Pope's Trand&tion. 
> Awfra .- a pnlpit from whioh the orators used to hiuaugae the people 
at the oomitia or pubUo sssemblies. Il was so colled, because ic wsa 
adocned with tlie beaks of the abipa taken tnm tbe Antiatea. 
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their own time. I Bttppose that yon hear, Scipio, what your 
grandfathei's host, Masioissa,' is doing at tJiis i»y, at iha ^;e 
of nine^: when he has commenced journey on foot, he 
never monnta at all ; when on hoTsebaok, he never dismounte : 
by no rain, by no cold, is he prevailed upon to have fais 
head covered; that titere is in nim the greatest hardinesB 
of frame ; and therefore be performs all tho duties and 
fimctiona of a king. Exercise, therefore, and temperance, 
even in old age, can preserve some remnant of our pristine 

XL Is there no strengUi in old aget neither is strength 
exacted fram old age. Therefore, % our laws and iosd- 
tntJons, onr time of life is reheved fiwm t}tose tasks which 
can not be supported without strengtli. Accordingly, ao &r 
are we from bemg compelled to do what we can not do, that 
we are not even compelled to do as much as we can. But bo 
feeble are many old men, that they can not execute any task of 
duty, or any lunction of - life whatever ; but that in truth is 
not the peculiar &ult of old age, but, belongs in common to 
bad health. How feeble was the son of Fublius A^canus, 
he who adopt«d yout What teeble health, or rather no 
health at all, had he ! and had that not been so, he would 
have been tiie second luminaiy of the Btat« ; for to his pater- 
nal greatness of soul a richer store of learning had been 
added.* What wonder, therefore, in old men, if they are 

1 Mdmtissa, ton of Qsia, king of a amall part of Korthem Africa; be 
assisted the Cartha^nians in tiieir wars against Borne. He afterward 
became a flrmaUj^ the Bomaos. He died after a reign of siztj j-eais, 
about B«. 149. 

1 " There are perhaps," says Dr. Johnson, " very few conditions more 
to be piti^ than that of an active and elevated mind laboring under the 
wught of a distempered bodj'. The time of such a man is always spent 
in forming schemea wbich a change of wind hinderB him from executing. 
his powers fume awa; in projects and in hopc^ and the daj' of action 
never arrives. He lies down delighted with the thoughts of to-morrow, 
pleases his ambition with the &iQe he shall aoquira, or his benevolence 
with the good he shaU confer. But in the night the skies are overcast, 
the temper of the air is changed, he wakes in languor, impatience, and 
distraction, and has no longer any wish but for esse, ■aw any atteiitioii 
but to misery. It may be said that disease generally begins that equatlt; 
which death completes ; the distlQCtious i^ich set one man so much 
above another are very Uttle perceived in the gloom of a sick chamber, 
where it will be vain to expect entert^nment trom the gay, or instruc- 
tion from the wise; where all human gtny is oblitended, tbe wit Is 
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sometimes weak, When even yomig men can not escape that. 
We must mfike a stand, Scipio, and Ltelins, against old age, 
and its &nltfl miut be atoned for hy activitj; we must 
figfat, as it were, against disease, and in like manner against 
<Ad age. Begard must be paid to health ; moderate exer- 
cises mnst be adopted ; so much of meat and drink must be 
taken that the strength may be lecmited, not oppressed. 
Kor, indeed, must the body alone be supported, Dut the 
mind and the soul much more ; for these also, unless you 
drop oil on them as on a iomp, are extinguished by old age. 
And our bodies, indeed, by weariness and exercise, become 
expressed ; but our minds are rendered buoyant by exercise. 
For as to those, of whom Ceecilius spesks, " fooiish old men," 
fit characters for comedy, by these he denotes the oredulona, 
the fo^etflil, the dissdnte ; which ore the faults not <^ old 
age, but of inactive, indolent, drowsy old age. As petn- 
mce and lust belong to the young more than to the oli^ yet 
not to all young men, but to those who are not virtuous ; so 
that senile folly which ia commonly called dotage, belongs 
to weak old men, and not to all. Four stout sons, five 
dau^^tera, so great a family, and such numerous dependent^ 
did Appius manage, although both old and blind ; for he 
kept his mind intent like a bow, nor did he langnidly unk 
under tho weight of old age. He retained not only author- 
ity, but also commirad, over his fomily: the slaves feared 
him ; the children respected him ; all held him dear : thero 
prevailed in that house the masners and good discipline of 
oiu: fathers.* For on this condition is old age honored if it 
muntuns itself, if it keeps up its own right, if it is subserv- 
ient to no one, if even to ita last breath it exercises control 
over its dependents. For, as I like a young man in whom 
there is something of the old, so I hke an old man in whom 
there is Bometbing (^ the young ; and he who follows this 
maxim, in body will possibly be an old man, but he will 
never be an old man in mind. I have in liand my seventh 
book of Antiquities ; I am collecting all the materials of our 
early hbtory; of all the &mous causes which I have d&- 

doode^ tbe reasoner perplexed, and the hero snbdned; where the 
highest and brightest of mortal beings finds nothing left htm but the 
conacioDSnees of ionoceDce." — Dr. Johnson's Bauibler, No. iS. 
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fended, I am now completiti^ the pleadiogB ; ' I am employed 
on the law of augurs, of pontic, of citizens. I am much en- 
gaged also in Greek liteTatnie, and, after tlie manaer of the 
P^agoreans, for the purpose of exercising my memory, 
I call to mind ia the evening what I have said, beara, 
and done on each day.* IlieBe are the esercises of tlie 
understanding ; tbeee are the race-couises of the mind ; 
while I am perspiring and toiling over these, I do not greatly 
miss my strength of body. I attend my 6iends, I come into 
the senate very often, and spontaneously bring forward things 
much and long thought o^ and I nmntain tSem by strengSi 
of mind, not of body ; and if I were unable to perform these 
duties, yet my couch would afford ne amusement, when re- 
flecting on those matters whidi I was no longer able to do^ 
but that I am able, is owing to my past life : for, by a person 

' Tbe speeches here referred to, which Gate collected and published, 
amonnted to about IBO, in wtiich, as we are aaaured ^ one of the 
greatest masters oT doqaence that Borne ever prodnced, date displayed 
aU tiie powers of a consummate orati»'. Acoordingplr he was Btfled bj 
his cotemporaries "The Boman DemostheDee," and he is Ireiiueiitlj 
meoUoned bj subsequent wiiters under the designatioD oT " Cato tbe 
Orator." 

' "It was not," sajB Melmotb, and that with great proprietj, "in order 
to exercise and improve the memoiy, tiiat Pjthagoras eujoined his dis- 
raples tbe practice of tliis nigbtiy recollection ; it was for a much more 
useful and important purpose. The object of tbe philoeophffl's precept 
is indeed whoUy of a moral nature, aa appears from that noble Bummary 
of bis Etbics, supposed to be drawu up bj one of bis disdples, and 
known by the name of the ' Golden Terses of Pythagoras :' 
" ' Mi;^ ^trvov /xa^axoiai fir* e/inaai,' etc 
'Nightly forbear to close thine eyes to rest 
Ere thou hast queetioQed well Uiy conscious breast 
What sacred duty thou hast left undone — 
What act committed which thou oughteet to slum. 
And as fair truth or error marks the deed. 
Let sweet applause, or sharp reproach succeed : 
So shall thy steps, while this great rule is thine, 
UndeviouB lead in Virtue's path divine.' 
" It ia not a little surprising: that Cicero should have considered this 
great precept merely in its meclumical operation upon one of the bcQlties 
of the human mind, and Lave passed over unnoticed its most important 
intent and elQcacy ; espedally as he had so foir an occasion of pointing 
out its nobler purpose. Peihsps tbere never was a rde of conduct de- 
Uvered by any uninspired moralist which hath so poweiflil a tendency to 
promote the interests of virtue as the present precepb" 
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who always lives in these pursuits and labors, it is not per- 
ceived when old age steals on. T^va gfrodually and uncon^ 
BdouBlf life declinea into old age ; nor la its thread suddenly 
broken, but the vital principle is consumed by length <a 

XH. 'Hien ibllows die third topic of blame against old 
age, that they say it has no pleasures. Oh, noble privi- 
lege <d age] if indeed it takes from us tbat which is. in 
youth the greatest defect. For listen, most excellent young 
men, to tbe andent speech of Archytas of Tarentum, a man 
eminenfly great and ■ lUustrious, which was reported to me 
when I, a young man, was at Tarentnm with Quintus Uari- 
mus. He said that no more deadly plague than the pleasure 
of the body was inflicted on men by nature ; for tiie pas- 
sions, gteMj of that pleasure, were in a rash and unbridled 
manner incited to poesees it ; that hence arose treasons aguost 
one's country, hence the ruining of states, hence clan- 
. destine conferences with enemies : in short, that there 
was no crime^ no wicked act, to the undertaking of which 
the lust of pleasure did not impel ; but that fornications 
and adulteries and every such crime were provoked by 
no other allurements than those of pleasm?. And whereas 
dther nature or some god had given to man nothing 
more excellent than his mind ; that to this divine fiinc- 
tion and gift, nothing was so hostile as pleasure : mace 
where lust bore sway, there was no room for self-restraint; 
and in the realm of pleasure, virtue could by no possi- 
bili^esst And that Uiis mi^t be the better understood, 
he begged you to imagine in your mind any one actuated 
by the greatest pleasure of the body that could be enjoyed ; 
he believed no one would doubt, but that so long as the person 
was in that state of delight, he would be aUe to consider 
nothing in his mind, to attun nothing by reason, nothing by 
reflection : wherefore that there was nothing so detestable 
and so destructive as pleasure, inasmnch as that when it was 
excesmve and very prolonged, it extjngnished all the light of 
the soul, Nearchus of Tarentum, our host,' who had re- 

' The title of (evo^, or pnblio host of a nation or ci^, is exoeBdingl]r 
ooDimoninUieclaa^wTiteis. Tbedu^irf the person on whom it was 
conferred, was to reoeive emtraasadore &om the state with which he was 
thus connected, into his own hooM, if thef had been sent on poblio 
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muned throughout in friendBhip with the Roman peo[>l6, oaid 
he had heaid froai older men, that Archytas held this con- 
versation vith Caius Pontius the Sanmite, the &ther of him 
hy whom, in the Caudian battle,' Spurius FostumiuH and 
Titus yetnriua, the codsuIb, were overcome, on which occa- 
non Plato the Athenian had been present at that dlBconrse ; 
and I find that he came to Tarentum in the consulship of 
Lucius Camillas and Appius Claudius.' Wherefore do I 
adduce this ) that we may understand that if we could not 
by reasou and wisdom despise pleasure, great eratitude 
would be dne to old age for bringing it to pass tnat that 
should not be a matter of pleasure which is not a matter of 
duty. For pleasure is hoetile to reason, hinders deliberation, 
and, so to speak, cloees the eyes of the mind, nor does it hold 
any intercourse with Tirtue. I indeed acted reluctantly in ex- 
pelling from the senate Lucius Flaminius, brother of that very 
brave man, Titus Flaminius, seven years after he had been 
consul ; but I thought that his Hcentioasiiess should be sti^ 
matised. For that man, when he was consul in Oaul, was pre- 
v^ed on at a baUqnet, by a courtesan, to behead one of those 
who were in chains, condemned on a capital charge. He es- 
c^>ed in the censorship of his brother Titus, who had immedi- 
ately preceded me : but so profligate and abandoned an act of 
lost could by no means be allowed to pass b^ me and Flaccns, 
unce with private in&my it combined the disgrace of the emr 
pire, 

XTTL I have often heard from my elders, who said that, 
in like manner, they, when boys, had heard from old men, 
that Caiua Fabricius was wont to wonder that when be was 
embassador to Mug Fyrrhus, he had heard from CSneas the 
Thessalian, that there was a certun person at Athens, who 
professed himself a wise man, and that be was accustomed to 
say that all things which we did were to be referred to 
pleasure : and th^ hearing him say so, Manius Curius and 
Titus CoFuncanius were accustomed to wish that that might 

busineBS to the city in which ha resided, and to use all the interest ha 
possessed in nnihraing the ptupose of their miamon. 

■ Aislio CbtuKno. Caudi sad Candtnm, « town of the Sanmites, near 
wbidi, in a plsoe called Candins Poicnke or Fauoea, the Bomana wen 
deftated and made to pass nnder the ytk« of Pontius H«ennia& 

* OamiHbvt L. OamHh, eto. a.ij.c. 830. 
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be tbe persuasioii of the Samnitea and Fyrthus lumaelf^ that 
they nusht the more easily be coaquered vhen they had 
giren tiieniBelTes up to pleasure. Manius Curius had lired 
with Pnblius DeciuB, vho, fire years before the consulship 
of the former, bad devoted bimself for the commonwealth in 
bis fourth conBulahip. F^ricius had been acquainted with 
bloi, and Conmcamus had also known him; who, as well 
from hifl own conduct in life, as from the great action of 
him whom I mention, Publius Decius, judged that there vas 
doubtless something in. its own nature excellent .and glorious, 
which should be followed fi>r its own eake, and which, icom- 
ing and deepisuig pleasure, all ih% worthiest men pursued. 
To what end then have I said so many things about pleas- 
ure f Because it is so far from being any disparagement, 
that it is even the highest praise to old age, that it nas no 
great desire for any pleasDrea. It lacks banquets, and piled- 
up boards, and bst-coming goblets ; it is therefore also fr«e 
from drunbnnesa aijd indigestion and eleeplessness. But if 
something must be conceded to pleasure (since we do not 
easily withstand its allurements, tor Plato beautifully calls 
pleasure the bait of evils, inasmuch as, by it, in &ct, men 
are caught as fishes widi a hook), altbdngh old age has 
nothing to do with extravagsnt btniquets, yet in reasonable 
entertainments it can eipenence pleasure. I, when & boy, 
often saw Caius Dnihua, son of Marcus, the first man who 
had conquered the Carthaginians by sea, returning fr^m 
dinner, when an old man: he took delight in numerous 
torches and muudans, things which he, as a prirato person, 
had assumed to himself without any precedent : so much 
indulgence did bis glory give him. But why do I refer to 
others t let me now return to myself. First of all, I always 
had associates in clubs; and clubs were esUtblished wh^i 
I was qneestor, on the Id»an woiship of the great mother 
being adopted. Therefore I feasted with my associates* 
alt<^ther in a moderate way; but there was a kind of 
fervor peculiar to that time of life, and as that advances, all 
things will become every day more subdued. For I did not 
calculate the gratification of those banquets by the pleasures 

' C Sailiva, aumamed tfepos, obtwned a naval viotorj over the Car. 
thaKiaiacs, Itc. 2G0_ 
* SodaUUa were dnl>AMtH, oorpofatuni dinnen, etc 
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0[iiie body, SO mnch as hy the meetings of friends and con- 
venations. F<a well did our ancestors style the reclining 
of friends at an entertunment, becanse it carried with it a 
union of life, by the name " conviTium" ' better than the 
Greets do, who call this same tiling as well by the name of 
" (xanpotatio " as " conccenado :" so that what in that kind 
(of pleasure) is of the least value, that they ai^>ear moBt to 
a^ ^TOTe of. 

XJV. For my part, on account of the pleasure of conver- 
sation, I am delighted also with seasonable entertunments, 
not only with those of my own age, of whom very few sur- 
vive, bat with those of your f^e, and with yon ; and I give 
great thanks to old age, which has increased my demre for 
conversation, and taken away that of eating and drinking. 
But even if such things delight any person jthat I may not 
appear alb^ther to have declared war agamst pleasure, of 
which perhaps a certain limited degree is even natural), I 
am not aware that even in these pleasure themselves old agd 
is vrithout enjoyment. For my part, the presidencice' estab- 
lished by OUT anoestfiis delight me ; and that conversation, 
which after the manner of our ancestors, is kept up over our 
cups fiom the top of the table ; and the cups, as in the Sym- 
posium of Xenophon, small and dewy, and the cooling of 
the wine in summer, and in turn either the sun, or the fire 
in winter : practices which I am accustomed to follow among 
the Sabines also, and I daily join a party of neighbors, 
which we prolong witli various convetsation till late at 
night, as fer as we can. But there is not, as it were, so 
ti^lish a sensibility of pleasures in old men. I believe it : 
but then ndther is there the de«re. But nothing is irksome, 
unless you long for it. Well did Sophocles, when a certwu 
man inquired 6t him advanced in age, whether he enjoyed 
venereal pleasures, reply, "The gods ^ve me sometlung 
better ; nay, I have run away from ^em with gladness, as 
from a wild and furious tyrant" For to men fond of such 
things, it is perhaps disagreeable and irksome to be without 
them ; but. to the contented and satisfied it is more deh^tJul 
to want them than to enjoy them : and yet he does not want 
who feels up desire; ther^ore I say that this freedom from 
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desire ib more delightful than enjoyment But if the prime 
of life has mora cheerful enjoyment of those very pleasures^ 
in the firet place they are but petty objeeto wicn it en- 
joys, as I have said before; then they are those of which 
old age, if it does not abundantly possess them, is not 
altogether destitute. As he ia more delighted with Tnrpio 
Ambivius, who is spectator on the foremost bench,* yet 
he also is delighted who is in the hindmost; so youth 
having a close view of pleasure, is perh^ more grati- 
fied ; ^ut old age is as much delighted as is necessary in 
viewing them at a distance. But of what high value are the 
following <^cum3tance8, that the soul, after it has served out, 
as it were, its time under lust, ambition, contention, enmities, 
and all the passions, shall retire within itself and, as the 
phrase is, lire with itself! But if it has, as it were, food for 
Btudy and learning, nothing is more delightful than an old age 
of l^ure. 1 saw Caius Oalius, the intimate friend of your 
father, S(Upio, almost expiring in the employment of calcu- 
lating the sl^ and the earth. How often did daylight over- 
take mm when he had begun to draw some figure by night, 
how often did night when he had began in the morning! 
How it did delight him to predict to ns £e eclipses of the sun 
and the moon long before their occn^ence I - .What shall wo 
Bay in the case of pursuits leas dignified, yet, notwithstanding, 
requiring acuteness 1 How Nsevius did deb^ht in his Punio 
war I how PlautiuB in his Truculentus I how in his Fseudolus I 
I saw also the old man IJvy,' who, though he had hrooght a 
play npon the sl^e six years before I was bom, in the consul- 
ship of Cento end Tuditanus, yet advanced in age even to the 
time of my youth. "Why should I speak of Publiua licinius 
Crassns'a study both of pontifical and civil law ! or of the 
present Publiua Scipio, who within these few days was cre- 
ated chief pontiff} Yet we have seen all these perscuB whom 
I have mentioned, ardent in these pursuits wnen old men. 
Bnt as to Marcus Ceth^^ whom Ennius rightly called the 

' JVtnui eamd. The theater was of & semicircnlar fbrm ; the fbramost 
rows next the stage were called orcAwlra .- fourteen rows behind them 
were asaigned to tiie iiiights, tbe r«et to the people. The whole was 
frequratlf called cavta. 

' lAuim Afuhvmaa flourished at Bomo about 240 Teiua be&re the 
Chiistiaa era. 
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" marrow of posuasion," witli wh&t great zeal did we see him 
e^;age iu tbe practioe of oratory, even when an old man ! 
Wnat pleasures, therefore, arising from banquets, or plays, 
or hariots, are to be compared with these pleasures t And 
these, indeed, are the pursuita of learning, which too, with 
the sensible uid well edncated, increase along with their age : 
so that is a noble saying of Solon, when he says in a certain 
verse, as I oheerred before, that he grew old learning many 
things every d^ — than which pleaem% <^ the mind, certunly, 
none can be greater, 

iV. I come now to the pleasures of husbandmen, with 
which I am ezcesMvely delighted ; which are not checked 
by any old age, and ftPP^^ ii) my mind to make the 
nearest approa^ to the life of a wise man,' For tbey have 
relation to the earth, which never refuses command, and 
never returns without interest that which it hath received; 
but sometimes with less, generally with very great interest. 
And yet ibr my part it is nbt only the product, but the virtue 
and nature of the earth itself ddigbts me ; whicb, when in 
its softened and subdued bosom it lias received the scattered 
seed, first of all confines what is hidden within it, from which 
harrowing, which produces that efect, derives its name 
(peeatio) ; then, when it is warmed by beat and its own com- 
presuon, it spreads it out, aud elicits from it the verdant 
blade, which, supported by the fibers of the roots, gradually 
grows up, and, riang on a jointed stalt, is now inclosed in a 
dieath, as if it were of tender age, out rf whicb, when it 
hath shot up, it then pours forth tne fruit <^ the ear, piled in 
due order, and ia guarded by a rampart of beards agamst the 
pecking of the smaller birds. Why should I, in the case 
< of vines, tell of the plantings, the rinngs, the stages of 
growth ! That you may know the repose and smnsemeDt of 
my old age, I assure you diat I can never have enou^ of 
that giatmcalion. For I pass over the peculiar nature of all 
things which are podnced frvm the earth : which generates 

' " Qod Almig^tj.flnt planted a gsMen ; and indeed it la the purest 
of human pleasniea : it Is the greatest reft'eshmwit to the spirits (/man ; 
wittiout which builduies tud palaces ara but gross hR[id;-w(»fcs; and a 
man shsJl ever see, that, whea ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
ooma to btiild stately sooner than to garden floelj; as if galdeiung wen 
the greater peifeotioD." — Lord Bacon, Essay IS. 
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auch. great trunks and brancbes from so biurII a gr^a of &d 
fig or from tbe grape-atone, or from- theminuMst efleds o[ 
other frnjts and roots : shootB, plants, twigs, quicksets, layers; 
do not these produce the effect of 'delighting any one even to 
admiration! The vine, indeedj'which by nature is prone to 
fall, and is borne down to the gronndj unless it be propped, 
in order to raise itself up, embraces with its tendms, as it 
were with hands, what«Ter it meets with ; which, as it creeps 
with manifold and waudering course, the skill of the bus- 
baadmen, pnmiug with the knife, restrains from running 
into a forest of twigs, and spreading too &r in all directions. 
Accordingly, in the beginning of spring, la tiiose twigs 
which are left, there rises up as it were at the joints of the 
branches that which is called a hud, from which the nascent 
grape shows itself; which, increasing in size by the moisture' 
of the earth and the heat of the stm, is at first very acid to 
the taste, and then as it ripens grows sweet, and being 
clothed with its lara;e leaves does not want moderate warmth, 
and yet keeps off the excessive heat of the sun ; than which 
irhat can be in fruit on the one hand more rich, or on the 
other hand more beautifdl in appearance! Of which not 
only the adyanta^ as I said before, but also the cultivation 
and the nature itself delights me: the rows of prop, the 
joining of the heads, the tying up and propagation of vines, 
and the pnming of some twigs, and the OTaning of others, 
which I nave mentioned. "Why should I allude to iniga- 
lioiis, why to the diggings of the ground, why to the trenching 

S which the ground is made much more productive ! 'Why 
onld I speak of the advanf^e of manuring} I have treated 
of it in that book which I wrote reepecting rural affairs, 
conoerhing which the learned Heaod has not sud a single 
word, though he has written about the cultivation of flie 
land. But Homer, who, as appears to me, lived many ages 
before, introduces Laertes soothing the regret which he lelt 
for his son, by tilling the land and manuring it. Nor in- 
deed is rural life delightful by reason of corn-fields only 
and meadows and vineyards and groves, but also for its 
gardens and orchards; also for the feeding of cattle, the 
swarms of bees, and the variety of all kinds of flowers.' Nor 
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do plantings' only give me delight, but also eiigisfldiigB ; 
than which agiicultura has inveated nothing more inge- 
nious. 

XVI. I can enumerate many amusementa of ruade life ; 
but even thoae things which I hare mentioned, I perceive to 
have been rather long. But yon will fbigive me ; for both 
from my love of rural life I have been earned away, and old 
age is by nature rather talkative, that I may not appeta to 
vindicate it from all ftulinga. In such a lite then as this, 
Marcus Carius,* after he had trimnphed over the Samiutes, 
over the Sabines, over Pyrrhus, spent the clonng period of 
hia existence. In contemplating whose country seat, too 
(for it is not far distant from my house), I can not sufficiently 
admire either the contioenGe of the man himself^ or the menu 
character of the times. 

When the Samnit«s had brought a great quantity of gold to 
Curins as he sat by his fire-sides ^^^7 were repelled with dis- 
dain by him ; for he Biud that it did not appear to him glcnions 
to possess gold, but to have power over those who poasessed 
^Id. Goi£l BO great a sonl &il in rendering old i^ pleasant t 
But I come to husbandmen, that I may not digress from my- 
self. In the country at that time there were senators, and 
they too old men : inasmuch as Lucius Quintns Cinoitmatua 
was at iJie plow when it was announced to him that ho was 
made dictator ; by whose command when dictator, Caiua 
Servilins Ahsla, the roaster of the horse, arrested imd put 
to death Spurius Melius, who was aspiring to kingly power. 
From their country house, Ourius and <^er old men were 
summoned to the senate, from which cause they who sum- 
moned them were termed "vtatores." Was tiien titeir cdd 
age to be pitied, who amused thenraelvee in the cnltiratitm 
of landl In my opinion, indeed, I know not whether any 
other can be moi« happy : and not only in the discha^^ of 

oar first parents before the fkll. It is naturally apt to fill the mind with 
calmness ani tranquUlitj, and to lay all its turbulent paasions at rest. 
It gives us a great insigbt into the contrivance and wisdom of Frov- 
idaDce, Aod Hoggeets ionumerable subjects fbc meditation." — BpectatM-, 
No- 41 T. 

■ Coniiiiio, sowing or planting; iaeitio, grafting; repofliiKzftD, trench- 
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duty, becauae to the whole race of m&nkind the cultivation 
of the land is beneficial ; bnt also from the amusement, which 
I havo mentioned, and that fdllneBs and abundance of all 
things which are connected with the food of men, and also 
with the worship of the gods; so that, unc« some have a 
desire for these things, we m&y again pnt onraelvea on good 
tenns with pleasure. For the wine-celUr of a good and 
^ligent master is always well stored ; the oil-casks, the 
pantry also, the whole fannJioiue is richly suppUed ; it 
abounds in pigs, kids, lambs, hens, mi Ik , oheeee, honey. 
Then, too, the coantiyinen tbemselvee call the garden a 
second dessert. And then what gives a greater relish to 
these things is that kind of leisure labor, fowling and hmit- 
ing. Why should I speak of the greenness of meadows, or 
the rows of trees, or the handsome appeamuce of vineyards 
and olive grounds ) Let me cut the matter Bhort Nothing 
can be either more rich in use, or more elegant in appear- 
ance than ground well tilled ; to the enjoyment of which 
old age is so &r froni being an obetade, that it is even 
an invitation and allurement. For wh«« can that iwe 
be better warmed dther by basking in the sun or by l£e 
fire, or again be more h^thfiilly refreshed by shades or 
waters! Let the young, therefore, keep to themselves their 
arms, horses, spears, clubs, tennis-ball, awimmings, and 
races : to us old men let them leave out of many amuse- 
ments the tali and tettarce;' and even in that matter it may 
be as they please, idnce old age can be happy without these 



XVIL For many pniposes the books of Xenophon are 
very useful ; which read, I pray yon, with diligence, as yon 
are doing. At what length ia agriculture praised by him m 
that book, which treats of the management of private propertir, 
and which is s^led "(Economicus,"" And that, you may 
nnderstand that nothing to him appears so kingly as the pur- 
suit of agriculture, Socrates in that book oouTerses with Orito- 

1 flaMm hod six sides narked 1, i, 3, etc, lika onr dice. - The tall 
had Ibor sides longwise, the ends not b^a r^arded. The lowcEt thraiv 
(unto), Uie ace, was called eanii: the highest (seaio or nice), was called 
Vinua; the dice-box, FriHBu). 

* (ScoaomieM. A dialogue of Xenophon, in which he treata of ths 
min^wieat of a &nn, bonea^ eto. 
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bolns, [and lemarks] that Cyras the younger,' king of the 
Fernana, pre-eminent in talent and Uie glory of his empire, 
when LyMiider* the Lacednmonian, a man of the higbeet 
valor, had come to him at Sardls, and had hrenght to him 
presents from the allies, both in other Tespects was courteous 
and kind toward Lysander, and in particaUr shoved to him 
an inclosed piece of ground planted with great care. And that 
when Lysander admired both the tallness of the trees and the 
lines arranged in a quincnnx, and the ground w^ cultivated 
and clear, and the sweelnees of the perfumes which were 
breathed &om the flowers, he said that he admired not oidy the 
dihgence, but also the ekiUfalnees of the man by whom these 
grounds had been planned and measured out ; and that Cyras 
answered him, " Well, it was I who planned all these grounds ; 
mine are the rows, mine the laying out ; many also of these 
trees were planted by my own hand." That then Lysander, 
beholding his purple robe and the elegance of his person, and 
his Peruan dress adorned with much gold and many jewels, 
aud, " Cynis, they truly report you as happy, since excel- 
lence is comlnaed with your fortune !" This lot then old men 
may enjoy ; nor does age hinder us &om retaining the pursuit 
botn of other things, and especially of cultivating the land, 
even to the last period of old i^e^ bi the case of Uarcus 
Valerius Corms, we have heard t£at be continued to live to 
his hnndiedtfa year, while, when his (active) life had been 
spent, he lived in the countnr and tilled the land: between 
whose fiist and sixth consulship forty-six years intervened. 
Tims, as Ions a period of life as our ancestors conmdered to 
Koch to ibib be^ninff of old age, just so long was the career 
of his honors : and uie close of his life was happier on this 
account than the middle, because it had more of authority 
and len ^ fanl. Now authori^ is the crown of old age. How 
great was it in Lucius CKt^lius Metellua ! how great in 
Atiliua CalatinnsI on whom was that singular inscnption — 
"Many nations t^ree that he was the leat^ng man of the 
people." It is a well-known epitaph, inscribed on his tc«nb. ' 
OS therefore was justiy dignised, about whoee prmses the 

' Ogm» iAt yminger. He attempted to dathnme his Invthar Art» 
xerxM, and was killed at the battle of Oynaza, B.a. 401. 
> ■ Aptondn- defeated the Athenian Beet at the battle of .£goa Potauo^ 
B.O. <oa, and pnt ao end to the Pelt^ioimeoian war. 
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report of all men was concurreot. How great k man. hAve 
we seen ia Fubliua Ciaaaaa, lata pontifez majcimus ; how 
great a man aubaequently in Morciu Lepidus, Invested witli 
Sie Bame sacerdotal office ! Why ahoold I speak of Paulus or 
Africanua? or, as I have already done, about Mazimus! men 
not only in whose espiessed jndgmentf but even in whose 
acquiescence antbority resided. Old age, e8pe<»ally,an honored 
old age, has ao great authority, that this is of more value tlian 
all the pleasures of youth. 

XVIIL But in my whole discourse remember that I am 
praising that old age which is established on the foundaUons 
of youUi : from which this ia eSeoted which I once asserted 
wiUi the OTeat approbation of all present — that wret^ihed 
was the old age which had to defend itself by BpeaMug. 
Neither gray hairs nor wrinkles can suddenly eatch respect ; 
but the former part of life honorably spent, reaps the Ihiits 
of authority at me close. For .these very observances, which 
seem light and common, are marla of honor — to be saluted, to 
be sought after, to receive precedence, to have persons rising 
up to you, to be attended on the way, to be escorted home, to 
be consulted ; points which, both among us aitd in other states, 
in proportion as they are the most excellent in their morals, are 
the most scrupulously observed. They say that Lysander the 
Lacedaemonian, whom 1 mentioned a little above, was accus- 
tomed to remark, that Lscednmon was the most honorable 
abode for old age ; for nowhere is so much conceded to that 
time of life, nowhere is old age more respected. Kay, further, 
it is recorded that when at Athens, during the games, a cer- 
tain elderly person had entered the theater, a place was 
nowhere offered him in that large assembly by his own 
townsmen ; but when be had approached the Lacedtemonians, 
who, as they were embassadors, had taken their seats fa^&er 
in a particular place, they all roee np and invited the old 
man to a seat ; and when reiterated apptatue had been be- 
stowed upon them by the whole assembly, one of them 
remarked, that the Athenians knew what was right, but 
were unwilling to do it. There are many, escellent rulea in 
our college,' but this of which I am treating especially, that 
in proportion as each man has the advantage in age, so he 

' In itottro aHisgio, The College i£ Augura i» hem njaaDt. which 
Cicero GoUs " omplissimi Mcerdotii ctdlegium." 
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takex precedfn(?e in giving his opinion ; and older aiu^nis are 
preferred not only to those who are h^er in office, but even 
to such as are in actual contmand. What pleasurea, then, of 
the body can be compared with the privileges of authority ! 
which they -who have nobly employed seem to me to have 
consummated the drama of hfe, and not li^e inexpert per- 
fbrmera to have broken down in the last act Still old men 
aie peevish, and fretful, and passionate, and tmmanageable 
— nay, if we seek for such, also covetous ; but these are the 
faults of their characters, not of their old age. And yet 
that peevishness and those Eaults which I have mentioned 
have some excuse, not quite satis&ctory indeed, but such 
as may he admitted. They fancy that they are neglected, 
despised, made a jest of ; beaidea, in a weak state of body 
every o£kiise is irritating. All which defects, however, 
ore extenuated by good dispomdons and qualities; and this 
may be discovered not <mly in real life, out on the stage, 
ttcaa the two brothers that are represented in the Brothers ;' 
how much ansteri^ in the one, and how much gentleness in 
the oth^ I Such is the &ct : for as it is not every wine, so 
it is not every man's IJf^ that grows boot ftova old age. I 
an»ove of ^vity in old age, but this in a moderate <^ree, 
liJ^ eveiT tOng else ; harshness by no means.' What avarice 
in an old man can propose to itself I can not conceive : for 
can any thing be mom absurd than, in proportion as less of 
ourjouxney remuns, to seek a ^«ater supply of proviaons ! 

XIX. A fourth reason relnains, which seems most of all 
to distress and render anxious our time of life, namely, the 
near ^roach of death, which certainly can not be &r distant 
from <Md age. O wretched old man, who in so long a time 
of hfe hast not seen that death is a thing to be dei^isedl 
Which either ought altogether to be regarded with indiSer- 
euce, if it entirely annihilates the mind, or ought even to be 

' Ad^hi. A play of Terence: DemeaaadMicio are tbenatneaof the 
two old men alluded to here. 

■ "ITothing ta more deeincable or more miserable, than the old age of 
a pasakmate man. When the vigor of jODth IhiU him, and lus amuse- 
uentB pall with fteqnent repetition, Us oocadojuJ rage ainlcB by decaj 
of strength into peeviahaesH; that peevidmera, for want of novelty and 
varts^, becomes habitual ; the wond blls df from around him, and he 
la left, aa Hmbbt azpteaaes it, 'dotvfltfuv fDim <%,' to davoor his own 
heart in solitude ana contempt" — BamUer, Ko. IL 
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deeited, if it leads it to a place where it is desdned to be im- 
mortal.' Yet no third altornative certwuly can be found, 

What, therefore, should I fear, if after death 1 am sure 
either not to be miserable or to be happy ! Although who is 
so foolishj though he be young, bb to be assured that be will 
live even till the evening t Nay, that period of life has 
many mors probabilities of death tbaa ours baa: young 
men more readily &U into diseases, auffer more severely, are 
'Cured with more difficulty, and therefore few arrive at old 
age. Did not this happen so, we ahoald live better and more 
wisely, for intelligence, and reflection, and judgment reside 
in old men, and if there bad been none of them, no states 
could exist at all. But I return to the imminence of death. 
What charge ia that against old age, since you see it to be 
common to yontb also ! I experienced not only in the case 
of my own excellent eon, but also in that of your brothers, 
Scipio, men plainly marked out for tbe highest distinction, 

1 ■' I Uiank Qod I have not tliose straiffht ligaraenta or narrow obli- 
gationa to the world as to dote on life, or be convuM and tremble at the 
name oT death : not that I ara iiupeiisible of the dread and horror thereof; 
Dr b; taking into the bowels of the deceoaed oantinual sight of anatomies, 
skeletoQB, or cadaverous reliques like veapillorea, or grave-makera ; I am 
became stupid, or bare fbi^t tbe apprehenaion of mortali^, but that 
marghalit^ dl the honors, and contemplating tbe eztremities theroo^ I 
And not any thing therein able to daunt mjr conrage of a man, much less 
B well resolved Christian ; and therefore am not angry at the error of 
our first parents, or unwilling to bear a part of this common toll, and, like 
the best of them, to die; that is, to cease to breathe, to take a brewell 
oTthe eleBMnts, to be a kind of nothing for a moment, to be wiOiin one 
instant of a spirit When 1 take a fiill view and circle of myself without 
this reasonable moderator and equal piece of justice, I do conceive my- 
self tbe miserablest person extant; were there not another life that I 
hope fbr, all the vaoities of this woiid should not intreat a moment's 
breath fitun me ; could the devil work my belief to imagine I conld never 
die, I would not outlive that very thought ; I have so abject a conceit 
of this eommon way of existence, this retaining to the sun and elements 
— I can not think this is to be a man, or to live according to the dignity 
of homani^ ; in expectation of a better, I can with patience embrace 
thia lib ; yet in my best meditations do often de^ death ; I honor any 
man that contamns it, nor can highly love any that is afraid of it. This 
makes me naturally love a soldier, and honor those tattered and con- 
temptible regiments that wiH die at the command of a sergeant For a 
pagan, there may be some motives to be in love with We ; but fbr a 
Christian to be amazed at death I see not how he can escape this dilem- 
ma, that he is too sennble of this life, or hopelees of the life to come."— 
BIr Tb(»nas Browned Biligio Jledici, ch^k xxxviiL 
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that death was commonito every; i>eriod of life. Yet a young 
man hopes that he Yrill lira a long time, which expectation 
an old man can not entertain. Hia hope is but a fooush one : 
for what can be more foolish thoa to regard uncertaintJes as 
certainties, delusiona as tniths ? Aa old nun indeed has 
nothing to hope for.; yet he is in so much the happier stata 
than a young one; since he has already attained what the 
other is only hoping for. The pue ia wishing to Uve long, 
the other has lived long. And yet, good gods 1 what is there 
in man's life that can be called long t For allow the latest 
period: let us sniicipate the age of the kings of the Tar- 
tfiasii. For there dwelt, as. I find it recorded, a man named 
Arganthonius at Gades,' who reigned for eighty years, and 
liv^ 120. But to my mind, nothing whatever seems of long 
duration, in which there is any end. For when that arrives, 
then the time which has passed has flowed awa^ ; that only 
remains which you have secured by nrtue and nght conduct. 
Hours indeed depart from us, and days , and months and 
years; nor does past time ever return, nor can it be dis- 
covered what is to follow. Wbatorer time is assigned to 
each to live, with that he ought to be content: for neither 
need the drama be peribrmed entire by the actor, in order 
to give satisfaction, provide he be approved in whatever 
act he may be : nor need the wise man live till the 
plaudife.' For the short period of life is long enough 
for living well and honorab^;* and if you should advance 

' Oa^, & small ialand in the Atlantic^ now Cadiz. It was aniaentlir 
called Tarteaaus and ErTthia. 

> The last word of the play which invites the applause of the aadieiMo. 
Jt is here equivalent to the phrase, 'the fall of the curtaia.' 

'."Glory is the portion, of virtae, the sweet reward of honorable toils, 
the triumphant crown which covers the tbougbtlul head of the dinnte- 
restad patriot, or the dusty brow of the victoiioos wairiu'. Elevated by 
so sublime a prize, the man of virtue looks down with, contempt on all 
the allorements of pleasure, and ^,the menaoea of danger. Death itsell 
loses its tenors when he egneiders that i» dominion extends only over 
a part of him, and that, in spite of death and time, the rage of the ele- 
ments, and the endless viciBsitudes of humui afbirs, he is assured of an 
immortal &me among all the sons of men. . There surely is a Being who 
preadea over the universe; and who with infinite wisdom and power 
baa reduced Uie jarring elements into just order and proportion. Let 
^>eculative reasoners dispute how £tr this beaefioent Being extends hia 
aire, and whether he prolongs our eziBlence beyond the grave, in order 
(obestowou virtue its just rewani, and render ttftiliytriamtihaob The 
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fiirtlier, yon need no more grieve than formere do when the 
loveliness of BpriDg-time hath passed, that summer and 
autumn have come. For spring tepresents the tdme of jouth, 
and gives promise of the future fruits ; the remaining seasons 
are intended for pluokiDg and gathering in those fruits. Now 
the harvest of old age, aa I have often eaid, is the recollection 
and abundance of bles^gs previously secured. In truth 
eveij thing that happens agreeably to nature is to be reckoned 
among blessings. What, however, is so agreeable to nature 
as for an old man to die ! irhich even is the lot of the young, 
though nature opposes and resists. And thus it is that 
young men seem to me to die, just as when the violence of 
flame is estingnished by a flood of water ; whereas old men 
die, as the exhausted fire goes out, spontaneously, without 
the exertion of any force : and ss fruits when they are 
green are plucked by force from the trees, bnt when ripe and 
mellow drop of^ so violence takes away their livee from 
youths, maturity from old men ; a state which to me indeed 
IS so delightfid that the nearer I approach to death, I seem 
as it were to be getting sight of land, and at length, t^t a 
long voyage, to be just c(»ning into harbor.' 
mui at morals, without deciding any thing on so dnb[ona a subject, ia 
satlaSed with the portion mariced out to him hy the suprenia Sispcner 
of all things. Ckt^efUlj he acoei^s of that Turther reward prepared for 
faim; bat is disappolnled, be thinks not virtue aa empty name, but JUBtl/ 
esteembg it its own reward, ho gistefall; acknowledges the bouutj of 
bis Cieatw, who, by calling him into existence^ has thereby afforded him 
an opportimUy ot once acquiring so invaluable a poesesdou." — Homa'a 
Essi^ Bsaay IS. 

' " It is curious to observe the difference in the estiniate fbrmed by 
Cicero and the great mrffaliat of the last century on the coadition of old . 
ageandtheproximi^of deatL A difference depending partly, no douht^ 
opoD the temperameiit of the two men, bnt still more ou their religious 
DOtiona. The other miseries which waylay our passage through the 
world, wisdom may escape, aad fortitude may conquer ; by caution and 
drounupectioo, we may steal along with very little to obstruct or iucoin- 
mode Ds; by spirit aad vigor we may force a way, and reward tho 
veocslim by wmqnest, by the pleasurea of victory. But a lime moat come 
when cor polity and bravery ahall bo oquaDy useless; when we shall 
all sink into bdjdeMiiesa and sadnees, without any power of receiving 
solaoe ftoin the iJeaantes that have Ibrmerly delighted us, or any pros- 
pect of emerging into a second possession of the hlessings that we have 
hat However age may disocwage ns by its appearance from consider- 
ing it in pnapeot, we shall all 1^ degrees certainly be old, and therefore 
we ought to inquire what proviiion can be raade agtdnst that time of 
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XX. Of all the periods of life tiiera is & definite limit; 
bat of old age there is no limit fixed ; and U& goes on veiy 
well in it, BO long as you are able to follow up imd attend to 
tbe duty o£ your dtuatjoo, aud, at the same time, to care 
nothing about death ; whence it happens that old age is even 
of hi^er spirit and bolder than youth. Agieeabb to thb 
v/aa 3ie answer given to Piaistratus,' the tyrant, by Solon ; 
when on the former inquiring, "in reliance on what hope 
he so boldly withstood him," the latter is said to have 
answered, "on old age." The happiest end of life is this — 
when the mind and the other senses being unimpaired, the 
same nature, which put it together, takes asunder her owu 
work. As in the case of a ship or a house, he who bnilt them 
takes them down most easily ; bo the same nature which has 
compacted man, most easily breaks him up. Besides, every 
fastening <rf glne, when fresh, is with difficulty torn asunder, 
but easiTy when tried by time. Hence it is that that short rem- 
nant of life should be neither greedily coveted, nor without 
reason given.up : and IMbagoras forbids us to abandon the 
station or post of life without the orders of our commander, 
tliat is of God.* There is indeed a saying of the wise Solon, in 



lotbelM 
... „ 3nt uitid- 

patiog nnoertain feUcJties, It can not sorelj be suppoHed that old ago, 
worn with labois, harassed with anzietieB, and tortured witti diseases, 
shoold Iiave an}' g^adnesa of its own, or feel any satislaction firom the 
coutempUtlan id the present All the oomfbrt that can now be expect- 
ed must be recalled from the past, or borrowed from the ftatme ; the 
past is very sooo exhausted ; all the eventB or acticats of which the 
memorir ■=*» affbrd pleasure, are quicklf raoollectfid ; uid tbe future lies 
beTond the gnn, where it can be reached 00I7 b; virtae and derotioD. 
Pietf is the 011I7 proper and adequate relief of decking man."— 'Ramb- 
ler No. 69. 

' Pinitraiut, tjrraiit of Athens, reigned thirty-three feara, and died 
abont B.O. 027. 

' Dpon this passage Mehnoth has a note, of which the following is an 
abstract; "Although the praotioeefauiidde too generaltT' prevailed among 
the ancient Greeks sad Bomans, ret it was a praotkw oondemited hj the 
best and wisest of their philoeoplisrs. NoUung can be more dear and 
expreaa than the prcridbitiOD of PTtbagonawidi reapectto thia act, as 
dtedby geeroin theprea e nt paawge; andintUshewisfbllowed both 
bj SocratM and Plato, those noblest and meat enlightened of the pagan 
m(»ali>t^ cxmsidered suicide as an act of rebellion against the suttioritr 
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whicli be declares that he does not wish his own death to be 
nuattended by the grief and lamentation of friends. He 

of the Supreme Seing. who haTing placed roan in his present post^ hath 
reaerved to himself alone the right of determming the proper time for hia 
diamission. Agreeahly to these principles, Cioero in Ma relatjon of 
Sdpio's dream, represents the departed spirit of EmiUoH as saanring his 
son, who bad ezpreased an Impatience of joining Mm in the heavenly 
maoaiona, that there waa no adinittance into tluise regions of fehdty for 
the man who attempted to force hia way into them by bis own unau- 
thorked act. The Platonic poet, iC ia well known, plaooa those onhappy 
persona in a state of puniahment, who nothaTingthepie^aiid the cour- 
age to support their misfbrtuuea with dne resignation, impiously endeav- 
<n^ to deiirer tbemaelvea by venturing to be their own eTecottoneta." 

Such were the sentimenta of the most approved noralista among the 
ancient pbilosophera j the doctrine of the Stoics, it muat be adtnowiedg- 
ed, was more relaxed upon this importaat article ; but although they did 
not scruple to rapresout it even sa a duty in aome very parlie^r ciicnm- 
Btancee, they ought, if they had reasoned conaequeotially fhim their own 
principleB, to have held it ibrth as highly orimijial in oO. For there ia 
no precept of morality wliich they inculcate more freqaently, nor in 
stronger terms, than an nnlimited aubmission to the dispenaationa of 
Frovideoce ; the truth is, the ancient writers of this sect are not m(»e at 
variance with reason than with themselvoa in what they hare delivered 
upon tbia autqecL Inconsistency, indeed, is one of the characteristical 
marks of the Stoical ayatem, aa Plutarch has proved hy a variety of in- 
stances drawn from the wntings of Ohrysippua. Those of Seneca and 
Bpictetaa may equally bo produced in aupport of the same charge, ao 
for ti leaat as relates to their aentimenta on the present question ; for 
tbey sometimes contend lot the lanfulttees of suicide without any reatric- 
tion, sometimes only under very peculiar drcamstaaces, and sometimes 
zeakrady press upon their disciples, aa an iudispensaUe obligation, the 
dnty ot a pious acquiescence under all the various calamidea of bumao 
liSi. 

Agreeably to this last position, Seneca, in answer to a querolons letter 
he had recdved from his IHend Luciliua, writes thua: — "A wiae and 
good man," aaya he, " should stand prepared for all events, rememborii^ 
Uiat he is destined to pass through a world where pain and sorrow, disease 
and infirmity, are posted in his way. It is not ia bis power to change 
theae oonditions upon which he receivea his present existence ; but it 
certainly is to submit to them with Bach fortitude and acquiescence In 
the laws of nature as becomes a virtuous mind. It should be our con- 
stant endeavor, therefore, to reconcile our minds to these unalterable 
laws of Ptovidenca, and to submit to them without murmur or oom- 
plwnt ; fully persuaded that every thii^ Is as it ought to be, and that the 
government of the world is in the bancte of the Supreme Being. To de- 
liver bimaslf op to that Being with an implicit and unreserved resigna- 
tion, is the merit of a truly great soul, as it is of a base uid little mind 
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urialieB, I suppose, Ifaat lie should be dear to his friends. But 
I kmow not whether Eauius does net sa^ with more pn^iiety, 



He conceires that a death ought not to be lamented which 
an immortality follows. Besides a dying mim may have 
some degree of consciousness, but that for a short time, cspe- 
ciaUy in the case of an old man: after death, indeed, con- 
sciousness either does not exist, or it is a thing to be desired. 
But this ought to be a subject of study from our youth to be 
indifferent about death ; without which study no one can be 
of tranquil mind. For die we cortainly most, and it is 
nncortain whether or not on this very day. He, therefore, 
who at all horns dreads imi>ending death, how can he be at 
peace in his mind! concerning which there seems to be no 
need of such long discussion, when I call to mind not only 
Lnoins Bnitas, who was slain in liberating his country ; nor 
the two Decii, who spurred on their steeds to a voluntary 
death ; nor Marcus Atiliua," who set out to execution, that 
he might keep a promise pledged to the enemy ; nor the two 

leoting bis own wayH, impiously presume to correct the ways of God." 
—Sen. £bs. lOT. 

To the same purpose, and with eqoal inconaiateacy, is the doctrine of 
Epictetus ; on tho one hand telling those who complain under the press- 
ure of any calaioity that the/ have the remedy in their own povrer, and 
on the olhec exborting them to bear with a patient composure of mind 
the evils that attend bmasn life, and not presume to deliver themselvea 
by au unwtUTanted desertion of that post in which the Supretue B^g 
has thought proper to place them. 

With ttie ezoeptiou of the cases of soldiers, siudde wm sot Ibrbiddea 
by the Soman law, nor was it diaoounteoanced by public opinion. Vol' 
untary suicide, by the law cf England ia a crime ; and every suicide ia 
presumed to be valimtary unljl the contraryis made apparent It is re- 
markabie, however, that even English moralists are by no means unani- 
mous in condemning it; both Hume and Godwin submit it to the test 
oC a mere calculatioa of expediency. The Code PenaX of Frauce contaioa 
nolegisla^on on tbesulgect ofanicido. Of the modern codes of Germany, 
some adopt the silence of the French code, and others vary in their 
luitloalar provisiona. In the Bavarian and Saxon codes, suicide is not 
mentioned. The Fruaaian code forbids all mutilation of the dead body 
of a self-murderer, under ordinary circumstances, but declares that it 
shall be buried without any marks of respect otherwise suitable to tho 
ranic of tbo deceased 

■ Better known to the EngUsb reader by the name of Bf^fulos. 
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Scipios, who even with their very bodies sought to obfltruct 
the mnrch of the Garthagini&Ds ; nor your grandfather Lucius 
Faulns,' who by bis death afoued for the temerity of his 
coIleaOTie in the disgraceful defeat at Canute; nor Marcus 
MarceTlus,' whose corpse not even the most mercilesB foe 
suffered to go without tho honor of sepulcher : but that our 
legions, as I have remarked in my Antiquities, have ofUn 
gone with cheerful and undaunted mind to that place from 
which the^ believed that they should never return. Shall, 
then, well-instructed old men "be etitad d that which young 
men, and they not only ignorant, but mere peastuits, de- 
spise ? On the whole, as it seemed to me indeed, a satiety of 
ail puiBuita causes a satiety of life. There are pursuits pe- 
culiar to boyhood ; do therefore young men regret the loss of 
them ? There are also some of early youth ; does that now 
settled age, which Is called middle life, seek after these ! 
Tliere are iJso some of this period ; neither are they looked for 
by old age. There are some final pursuits of old age ; accord- 
ingly, as the rrareuits of the earlier parts of life fall into 
disuse, so also do those of old age ; and when this has taken 
plaot; satiety of life brings on the seasonable period of death.' 

XXT. Lideed I do not see why I should not venture to ' 
tell you what I myself think concerning death ; because I 

' Luctia Fauhit fell at the battle of CaniUB, which was brongfat on hy 
the rashness oThiacoUeagaeajTereatiDsTarro, ad 31S; 40,000 Romans 
were killed in this battle. 

* iC XiraOas, a Boman consul who Ibught Bgainat Hannibal He 
was killed in an ambuscade, A.I7.0. G16, 

> "Coafbund not the distinctions of thj lib which iiErtare hath divided, 
that is youth, adolescence,, manhood, and old age ; oor, in these divided 
periods, wherein thou art in a maimer fbnr, conceive thyself but one. 
Let every division be happy in its proper virtues, nor one vice run through 
alL Let each distinction have tta salntary transition, and critically de- 
Lvertheeilromthe imperfections of tho former, so ordering the whole that 
pmdenco and virtae may have the Iw^st section. Do as a child, but 
when thou art a chUd, and ride not on a reed at twenty. He who hath 
not taken leave of the fblhes of his youth, and in bis maturer state scarce 
got out of that division, disproportionately divldeth his days, crowds up 
Uie latter part of his life, and leaves too narrow a comer tor the age of 
wisdom, and so hath room to be a man scarce longer than be bath been 
a youth. Rather than to make this contusion, anticipate the virtues of 
age, and live long withont the infirmities of it So mayest thou count 
up tby days, as some do Adam's, that is by anticipation. So mayest 



thou be co^taneoua unto thy elders, and a bther unto thy cotempbra. 
' 9."— Sir T. Browne's " ChrisUan Uorals," part 3, cb. 8. 
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fancy I Bee it so munh tlie more clearly, in proportion as I 
am leas distent from it I am persuaded ihat yonr fathers, 
Publiua Scipio, and Caius Ltelius, men of the greatest 
eminence and veiy dew Mends of mine, are living ; and that 
Hfb too which ^one deserves the name of life.' For whilo 

I la another oT his wiitings, "The Tascolan QoesUon^" Cicero thns 
ciTprrrnnn himaelf : " There is, I know not how, in minds, & cettain pre- 
sage as it were, of a future existence. And this takes the deepest root, 
and is moat discoverable iu the greatest geniusea and most exited minds.'* 
It was natnrallj to be expected that fkr more distinct and elevated views 
should be entertuned upon this subject snbsequentlr to the dawn of the 
Christian dispensation, and it is most interesting to observe both tha 
reeemblanoes and the oontrasta which obtain between the views of Otco- 
ro, the most enligbiened of heathen advocates Ibr the soul's immortalily, 
and of Christian moralists — the analogies doubtless arising from the 
universahty and instinctivenees of the notion, and tha diff^reucM being 
readilj explained b7 the Ibller light shed upon the suliject by the Chris- 
tian revali^n. We will select Addison as one ot the most charming, 
if not one of the most profound of the latter school. In staling the ai^- 
mante for the imtnortaJitj of the son!, [n one of his elegant essajs, he has 
the foLowing observations: — "I consider these several prooBi drawn: 
First, from the natore of the soul itself, and particularl; its immatenalitj, 
which though not absolutely uecessarj to tha etemJtj of its duntion, 
has, I think, been evinced to almost a demoostralion. Secondly. From 
its passioDB and sentiments. As particularly from iU love of existence, 
its horror of aonihilaitiOD, aod its hopes of immortality, with that secret 
satisfection which it f nds in the practice of virtue, and that aaeasinesa 
which follows in it npoo the commission of vice. Thirdly, From the 
nature c^ the Supreme Being, whose justice, wisdom, goodness, and 
versdly, are all concerned in this great point. Bat among these and 
other excellent argumecte for the immortality of the son!, there is one 
drawn from the perpetual progress of the soul to its perfection, without 
a possihihty of its ever arriving at it, which is a hint that I do not remem* 
ber to have seen opened and improved by others who have written npon 
this BUtgeot, though it seems to nie to carry a great weight with it How 
can it enter into Hie thoughts of man, that tha sonl, wliich is capable of 
such immense perfections, and of receiving new improvements to all 
eternity, shallbll away intODOthingalmoat as soon as it is created? Are 
■neb abiliUes made for no purpose? A bnita arrives at a point of per- 
fection that ha can never pass in a few years ; ha has all the endowioeDta 
be is capable of, and were he to live ten thousand more^ would be the 
same thing he is at present Were a hcman soul thus at a stand in her 
accomplishments, were ber faculties to be fhlt blown and incapable of 
further enlargements, I could imagine it might taH away insenKbly, and 
drop at once into a state of annihilation. But can we believe a thinking 
being that is in a perpetual progress of improvements, and traveling on 
trom perf^tion to perfection, after having jost looked abroad into the 
works of its Creator, and make B few disoovwlM of bis Infinite goodnesiS 
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ve are alint up in this prison of the hodj, we are inlfilling aa 
it were the function and paintiil task of destiny : for the 
heaven-born soul has been degraded fkim ila dwelling- 
place above, and as it were bniied in the earth, a situation 
uncongenial to its divine and immortal nature. But I believe 
that the immortal gods have shed souls into human bodies 
that beings raisht exist who might tend the earth, and by 
contempl^ng the order of the heavenly bodies, might imitate 
it in the manner and regularity of their lives.' Nor have 
reason and argument alone influenced me thus to believe, but 
lilrowiae tlie high name and authority of the greatest philo- 
Bophers. I used to hear that Pythagoras and the ^Iha- 
goreans,' who were all bnt our neighbors, who were formeriy 
called the Italian philosophers, had no doubt that we possess 
souls derived from the universal divine mind. Moreover, 
wisdotD, and power, must perisli at her first setting oat, and io the be- 
ginniug of her iniiniries ? 

" There is not, la 07 opinion, a more pleasing and triumphuit conside- 
ration in reli^n than this, of the perpetual progTesa which the soul 
makes toward the perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a 
period of it To look upon the soul as going on from strength to strength ; 
to consider that she is (o sbine forever, with new scceasiona of glory, 
and brighten to all eternity ; that she will be still adding virtue to virtue, 
and knoiriei^ to knowledge, carries in it something wonder^j agree- 
able to that amUUon which is natural to the mind of man. Nay, it 
must be a prospect pleasing to God himself to see his creation forever 
beautafrinK in nis eyes, and drawing nearer to him by greater degrees 
of resemblanoe." — Spectator, TSo. 111. 

> The Pythagoreans, according to Aristotle (Eth. Magn. L), were tho 
first who determined any thing in moral philosophy. Their ethics are ot 
the loftiest and most s^arituat description. Virtue was with them a har- 
mony, an naity, and an endeavor l<j resemble the Deity. The whole llfo 
of man should be an attempt to represent on earth the beauty and har- 
mony displayed in the order of the universe- The mind should have the 
body and the passions under perfect control ; the gods should be wor- 
shiped by simple puiiQcatioos, offerings, and above all, by sincerity and 
parity of the heart 

■ The Pythagoreans represented the souls of men as light particles of 
the universal soul diffused throcgh the whole world (Cic. de Kat. Deor. 
L 11). The souls of the gods were considered as proceeding directly 
ftom the central Are, which was on this account designated," mother of 
the gods," while the souls of men proceeded from the sun, which was a 
mere reflox of the central fire. The soul of man was divided into three 
parts, vatic, ^Ivt^, and ^/aSt. The two former were considered as the 
rational half of the soul, and had their seat in the brain. The last, or 
^/iSf, was tiie animal hal^ and its seat was in tbe heart. Diog; Laert 
viii. 19. SO. Plut. de Plsc PML Ir. G. 
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the Btguments were conclusive to me, which Socrstes de- 
livered on tbe last day of his life concemiog the immortality 
of the soul — he who was pronounced hy the oracle of Apollo 
the wisest of all men. But whv say more ! I have thus per- 
snaded myself such is my belief: that since such is the 
activity of our souls, so tenacious their memory of things 
past, and their sagaci^ regarding things future — so many 
arts, BO many sciences, so many discoveries, that the nature 
which comprises these quahdes can not be mortal ;' and since 
the mind is ever iu action and has no source of motion, 
because it moves itself I believe that it never will find any 
end of motion, because it never will part from itself; and 
that unce the nature of the soul is uncompounded, and has 
not in itself any admixture heterogeneous and dissisuJar to it- 
self I nmnt^Q that it can not undergo dissolution ; and if this 
be not poBsble, it can not perish : and it is a strong argument, 
that men know very many things before they are bom, since 
when mere boys, while they are learning difficult sulijects, they 
BO quickly catch up numberless ideas, tiiat they aeem not to 
be learning them for the first lime, hut to remember them,' and 
to be calling them to recollection.* Thus did our Plato argue. 

> " The aublima attainments which man has been capable of maUngf 
in BciaDce, and the wondera of his own creative art in that magTiiflcent 
scene to which he boa known how to give new irmgnifiwunrc^ hare been 
coDHidered by manf aa themselves prooft of the immortality of a being 
so riohlj endowed. When we view him, indeed, comprehending in bis 
uDgle conception, the eventa of ages that have preceded him, Kid noC 
content with the past, anticipating eventa ibat are to begin only in ages 
as remote in futarity as the origin of the uniTerse is in the past, meesni> 
ing the distance of the remotest planets, and naming in what year of 
other centoriea, the nations that are now gazing with astonishment on 
some comet, are to gaze oa it in ita return, it is scoreely poauble Ibr us 
to believe that a roind which seenis equally aqNtdona of what ia inflnin 
in apace and time, ahoold only be a creature wbOaB brief existenoe la 
measurable bj a. f^w points of apace, and a f^ momenta of eternity." — 
Brown'a Moral Fhiloaophy, lect zovii. 

* Semiiutci a reeordari See Plato'a dialogue called Meno, in which 
it is attempted to be shown that all our knowledge ia the rendniscence 
of what baa passed in some previous etate of existence. 

' " That Uie soul had tax existence prior to her connection with the 
body, leema to have been an opinion of the highest antiquity ; as it may 
be traced ia the Chaldean, Egyptian, and Qredan theology, as br back 
as there are any reoorda remaining of their apeculative tenets. This 
genera] notion, however, was not maintained universally in the same 
predae sense. Some coneideri!^ the soul in ila former state as subtdst- 
mg only in the great aoul of the universe, while othera held it« prior 
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XXn. Moreover, in Xenopbon, Cyrus the elder,' on his 
death-bed, discourses thus : " Never imagine, my dearest 
sons, that when I have departed irom j'ou, I snail exist 
nowhere, or cease to be : for while I was mih you you 
' never aaw my soul; though you concluded from the actions 
which I performed that it was in this body. Believe, 
therefore, tnat it still exists, though you will see nothing of 
it. KoT, in truth, would the honors of illustrious men con- 
tinue after death, if their own spirits did not make us pre- 
serve a longer remembraace of them. I could never, indeed, 
be persuaded that souls, while they were in mortid bodies, 
lived ; and when they had quitted them, perished : nor, in 
truth, that the soul became senseless when it made its escape 
from a senseless body ; but that it then became wise when 
freed from ereiy corporeal admixture, it had become pure 
and genuine. Sesides, when the constitution of man is 
broken up by death, it is clear whither each of its other parts 
depart; for they (dl return from the source fr«m whence 
they sprang : whereas, the soul alone, neither shows itself 
when it is with us, nor when it depuls. Further, you see 
there is nothing so like death as sleep. Yet the souls of per- 
sons asleep especially manifest their <uvine nature ; for when 
they are disengaged and free, they foresee many future 
events.* From which we conclude in what state they will be 

distinct and personal iadiTidaelity. Those philosophers who mabtained 
the lattAT opioion, at least the geaenili^ of them, seem to have sappoaed 
that .the soul is sent down into this sabluiutrf orb as iato a place of pun- 
ishment Sit transgresaiona committed in a former state. And this theoiy 
elums the greater attention, not onlj aa it appeara to have been adopted 
boUubftheFythsgoriaand Platonic schools, which undoabtedlj produced 
the most raqiectaDte philosophers that ever enlightened Che Pagan world, 
but as bearing strong marks of being primarilj derived fhim the Uosaical 
account of the /ojl of man." — (Uelmoth, in kio). 

' Oyma Major. The charaoter of this Cyrus is drawn by Zenophon 
in his CfTopiedia. He was king of Persia, son of Cambjaea and Uan- 
dans, dai^ter of Aa^agea, king of Uedia. He dethrimed Astjiages^ 
and tranaferred the Persian empire to the Medes. The (^rropiedia is not 
to be looked upon as an authentio iatHory, but as showii^ what a good 
and virtoouB prince ought to be. 

* "There iaaarelj anearen^prehenaionofany thing tbatde^htsaa 
in our dream* than in our waking Beoaea, without this I were unhappy, 
fbr mj awakened Judgment discontents me, ever irhiaperiug unto me that 
I am from mj bieoA, but my friendly dreams in night requite me and 
make me iMnk I am witUn hii anna. I thank QoA hi my happy 
dreama, as I do ibr my good rest, for there is a satis&ction io 'hem unto 
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vhea they shall have altogether released themselves from the 
fetteia of the body. Wherefore, if thb is the case, regaM me 

Teesonable deiires, and such u can be content with a fit of ht^pinasa. 
And surety, it is not & melancholy conceit to tbinlc we are all aaleep in 
this norld, and that the conoeits of this life are as mere dreams to those 
of the next, as the phaatosms of the night to the conceits of the daf. 
There is an equal delusion in both, and the one doth but seem to be the 
emblem or picture of Ute other ; we are somewhat more than ourselves 
In our sleep, and the slumber of the body seema to be but the waking 
of the BOuL It is the ligation oT sense, but the liberty of reason, and 
our awakening conceptions do not match the fancies of our sleeps. I am 
in no way facetious, not disposed for the mirth and gi^iardize of com- 
pany, yet ia one dream I can compose a whole comedy, behold the ac- 
tion, apprehend the jests, and laugh myself awake at the conoeila thereoC 
Were my memory as faitliiiil as my reason is then fruitful, I could never 
study but in my dreHms, and this time also would I choose (or my devo- 
tions ; but our grosser memories have then so hnle hold of our abstracted 
understandings that they forget the story, and can only relate to our 
awakened souk^ a confused and broken tale of that that hath passed. 
Aristotle, who bath wntten a singular tract on sleep, hath not, methink^ 
thoroughly defined it ; nor yet Galen, though be seem to have corrected 
it i for those noctambuloes and night-walkers, though in their sleep, do 
yet enjoy the action of their senses, we must there^re say that there ia 
BOmetbii^ In us that is not ax the jurisdiction of Uorpbeus, and that 
those abstracted and ecstatic souls do walk about in their own corps, as 
spirits with the bodies they assume wherein they seem to hear, see, and 
feel, though indeed, the organs are dostituto of sense, and their natures 
of those boulties that should inform them. Thas it is observed that men 
sometiinea upon the hour of their departure, do speak and reason above 
themsdvesi for then the soul, b^inuiag ia be freed from the ligaments 
of the body, b^ns to reason like herself, and to discourse in astmin above 
mortality." — Sir Thomas Browne'a Rehgio Medid, part iL chap. 11. 

" Dreamy" says Addison, "are an instance of that agility and perfection 
which is natural to the faculties of the mind when they are disengaged 
from the body. The soul ia clogged and retarded in her operations when 
she acts in conjunction with a companion, that is so heavy and unwieldy 
in Its motion. But in dreams it is wonderlut to observe with what a 
sprightliness and alacrity she exerts herself The slow of speech make 
unpremeditated harangues, or convene readily in languages that they are 
but httle acquainted with. The grave abound In pleasantries, the dull 
in repartees and points of wiL There is not a more painful action of the 
mind than invention, yet in dreams it worics with that ease and activity 
that we are not sensible of when the faculty is employed. Foflnstance^ 
I beheye every one some time or other dreams that he is reading papers, 
books, or letters, in which case the invention prompts so readily ihat the 
mied is imposed upon, and mistakes its own si^geations for the compt^ 
sltions of anoUier. I must not omit that argument for the excellent^ <i 
the soul which I have seen quoted out of Tertullian, namely, its power 
of divining in dreams. That several such divinitions have been made, 
none can question who beUerea the holy writings, or who has but the 
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as a god, but i( tbe soul is destined to perish alon^ with the body, 
yet yoii, reverencing the gods, who oversee and control all this 
beautifnl eyatem, will afiectionately and sacredly preserve my 
memwy." Such were the dying worda of Cyrus. 

"yyirr Let me, if you please, revert to my own viewb. 
No one will ever persuade me that either your &ther, Paulus, 
or two gandfetbere, Paulus and AAicanus, or the &ther of 
Africanus, or his uncle, or the many distinguished men whom 
it is unnecessary to recount, aimed nt such great exploits as 
might reach to the recollection of posterity, had uiey not 
perceived in their nund that posterity belonged to them. Do 
you suppose, to boast a little of myself after iho manner of 
old men, that I should have undergone such great toils, 
by day and night, at borne and in service, bad I tbougbt 1o 
limit my glory by tbe same bounds as my life ! Would it not 
have been far- better to pass an easy and quiet life without 
any toil or stru^le I But I know not bow my soul, stretch- 
ing upward, bas ever looked forward to poster!^, as i^ when 
it had deputed &om life, then at last it would begin to live.* 

least degrae of a oommoQ liistorioal iiitli ; there bemg innumerable in- 
Btonces of this natore in several authors, both ancient and modem, 
sacred and profano. Whether sucti dark presages, snch visions of the 
sight, proceed from any latent power in tbe soul, during ihii^ ber state 
of abstraction, or from any comtannication with the Supreme Being, or 
from any operatioo of snbordinale spirits boa beeo a gr'eat dispute among 
the learned. Tbe matter of liict is, I think, inconteetible, and has been 
looked upon as such by the greatest writers who have beea never sus- 
pected either of supeistitioa or eathusiasm. I do not suppose that tba 
soul in these instances is entirelj- loose and unfettered from Che body r it 
■ is Hofficient if she is not bo lar sunk and immersed in matter, nor en- 
tangled and perplexed io her operations with such motions of blood and 
spirits, as when she Bctual«s the machine ia its waking hours. The 
corporeal onion is slackened enough to give tbe mind nore pl^. The 
soul seems gathered within herself and recovers that spring wbich ia 
broken and weakened when she operates morein concert with tbe body." 
—Spectator, No. *8T. 

' Dr. Thomss Brown attachea no value to the argument fbr the im- 
mortality of the soul, derived from the osi^ratiou after it wMch is com- 
mon to alL "I am aware," he says, " that ia jutting from tbe mind it- 
self a considerable stress has often been laid on the existence orfeellnga 
which admit of a very easj solution, without the necessitv of ascribing 
them to any instinctive Ibreknowledge of a state of immortal being. 
Of this sort particularly seems to me an argument which, both in ancient 
and modem times, has been bronght forward as one of the most power- 
ful arguments for our continued eJustence. ^ter life h^ seemed to close 
upon OS tbrever. I allnde to the universal desire of this immortal ezist- 
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And, indeed, unless this wera tlie case, tiiat boqIb were im- 
moital, the boqIs of the noblest of men Tould not aspire 
bbove all things to an immortality of glory.' Vfhj need I 
ence. But Burely, if life itself be pleasing, and even though there were 
no existence beyood the grave — liio might be still, by the benerolenoe 
of Him wbo conlerred it, have been rendered a source of plessnre ; it is 
not wonderful that we dhould demre futuritj, since Ibturity is only pro- 
tracted lif& It would, indeed, have been worthy of our agtoniahment it 
man, loving hia preeent life, and knowing that it waa to terminate in the 
space of a very &w yeara, should not have resetted Uie teminatian of 
what be loved ; tbot ia to aay, should not have wished the oontinuance 
of it beyond the period of its melaccboly cloee^ The universal demre 
then, even if the deaire were truly ociversal, would prove nothing, bof 
the goodnees of nim who has made the realities of life— or if not the 
realitiee, the hopes of life — so pleasing that the mere loss of what ia 
poswaeed, or hoped, appeara like a podUve evil cd' the moat afflictUig 
kind." — Dr. Brown's Moral Philosophy, aec B7. 

' "I am fully persuaded tbat one of the beat spring of generoos and 
worth; actiona Is having generous and worthy thoughts of ouiaelvea 
Whoever has a mean opinion of the di^^ity of ms nature will act in no 
higher a rank than he has allotted himself in hia own eatinuticai If be 
coo^ders his being as circumscribed by the uncertain term of a few 
years, hia designe will be contracted into the same narrow space he 
jmapnea is to bound hia existence. How can he exalt hia thoughts to 
any thing great and noble^ who only believes that after a short turn on 
the stage of this world, he is to aiiik into oblivion, and to lose his con- 
Bciauanesa forever T For this reason I am of opinion that so useful and 
elevated a contemplation as that of the soul's immartality can not be le- 
Bumed too often. There is not a more improving eserdse to the human 
mind than to be frequently reviewiug its own great privilegea and en- 
dowments, nor a more effectual means to awaken in ua an ambititm 
raised above low objects and little pursuits, than to value ooTselvu aa 
heirs of eternity." — Bughes. Spectator, No. 210. 

Upon the love of posthumous fame. Dr. Johnson has the fcUowtng 
observations : " If the love of &me is bo &r indulged by the mind aa to 
become independent and predominant ; it ia dangerous and irregular, 
but it may be uselViUy omployed as an inferior and aecoodary motive, 
and will serve sometimes to revive our activity, when we begir to lan- 
guish and lose sight of that more certain, more valuable, and more dur- 
able reward, which ought always to be our first hope and our last Bqt 
it must be strongly impressed upon our minds that virtue is not to tie 
pursued as one c^ the means to ^me; but &me to be accepted as the 
only recompense which mortals can bestow on virtue, to be accepted 
wiUi complacence, but not sought with eagerness Simply to be remcm* 
bwed is no advantage ; it is a privilege which satire as wdl as panegyric 
can contbr, and is not more enjoyed by Titus or Coostantine than by Ti- 
mecreon Ot Khodes, of whom we only know from his epitaph, that he 
had eaten many a meal, drank many a flagon, and uttered many a re- 
proach. The true aatiafliction which is to be drawn from the consdoue- 
neas thatwo shall sbare the attention of fhturetimea must arise fhimUiie 
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adduce that the wisest man ever dies vith tLe ^re&test eqna- 
nimity, the most foolish with the least t Does it not seem to 
Ton tlut the soul, which sees more and further, sees that it 
IB paanng to a better state, white that body, whose vision is 
duller, does not see it ? I, indeed, am transported with eager- 
ness to see jonr &thers, whom I have respected and loved : 
nor in truth ia it those only I denre to meet whom I myself 
have known; bnt those also of whom I have heard or read, 
and have myself written, WhilLer, indeed, as I proceed, no 
one assuredly shonld eanly force me back, nor, as they did 
with Pelias, cook me again to youth. For if any god should 
grant me, that frcnn this period of life I should become a 
child again and cry in the cradle, I should earnestly redise 
it:' nor in truth should I like, after having nin, as it were, 
my course, to be called back to the starting-place* from the 
gi^ For what comfort has life t 'What trouble has it not, 
rather I But grant that it has; yet it assuredly has either 
satiety or limitation (of its pleasures). For I am not dis- 
posed to lament the loss of life, which many men, and those 
learned men too, have often done ; neither do I regret that I 
have lived since I have lived in such a way that I con- 
ceive I was not bom in viun : and from this Ufe I deport as 
from a temporary lodging, not as from a home. For nature 
has assigned it to us as an inn to sojourn in, not a place of 
habitation. Oh, glorious day ! when I shall depart to that 
divine company and assemblage of spirits, and quit this 
troubled and poilutod scene. For I shaU go not only to those 
great men of whom I have spoken before, but also to my 
hope that with onr nsme our virtues will bo propagateii, and ■fliat those 
whom we caa not benefit in our lives, may reoeive ioBtmctioii (Tom our 
examples sud iDcitement Aom oar renown." — Bambler, No. 49. 

1 "Though I thinlcno maa Mutd live well once, but ha that could live 
twice, yet, for myown part I would not live over my hours past, or b^;in 
■gain the thread of my days ; not upon Cicero's ground, because I have 
Uved them well, but for fear I should live them worse. I Bod my grow- 
ing judgment d^ly instract me how to be better, but my untamed affec- 
tions and confirmed vitioeity make me daily do worse. I Ond in my 
Gooflrmed age the same Bias I discovered in my youth ; I committed 
many then, because I was a child; and because I commit them still, lam 
yet an In&nt ; therefore I perceive a man may be twice a child befbre 
the days of dotage, and stand in need of Eson's bath before threescore." 
— 8ir Thomas Browne's Keliglo Medici, cb. 43. 

* Ad careens a ealce : earcata or rtpagida, from which the hotaes 
started. A line called crcla or calz was itoiwn, to maik the end of the 
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Mend Cato,' than whom never was better man born, nor 
more distin^aiBhed for piona affection ; whose body was 
burned hj me, whereas, on the contran, it was fitting that 
mine should bs bnnied by him. But nis sonl not deeerting 
me, but oft looking back, no doubt departed to those rwions 
whither it saw that I myself was destined to come. 'W^ieh, 
though B distress to me, I seemed patiently to endure : not that 
I bore it with indifference, but I comforted myself with the 
recollection that the separation and distance between us would 
not continue long. For these reasons, O Scipio (since you 
aaid that you with LgeUns were accustomed to wonder at this), 
old ace ia tolerable to me, and not only not irksome, but even 
delightfuL And if I am wrong in this, that I believe the 
souls of men to be immortal, I wiUin^y delude myself: nor 
do I desire that this mistake, in which I take pleasure, should 
be wrested from me as long as I hve ; but if I, when dead, 
shall have no consciousness, as some narrow-minded philoso- 
phers imag^e, I do not fear lest dead philosophers should ridi- 
cule this my delusion. But if we are not destined to be immor- 
tal, yet it is a desirable thing for a man to enire at his fit timo. 
For, as nature prescribes a ^nnduy to all ouier things, so does 
she also to life. Now old age is the consummation of Ufe, just 
as of a play ', &om the btigue of which we ought to escape, es- 
pecially when satiety Is superadded. This is what I had to say 
on the subject of old age ; to which may you arrive 1 that, after 
having experienced the truth of those statements which you 
have heard from me, you may be enabled to give them your ap- 
probation. 

' This apostrophe has suggested to the greatest (^ modero puli^ or&. 
tors one of his most etoqusnt perorations. "If;" says Bobert Eall, "the 
mere eonception of the reunion of good iDeii in a future slate inAised a 
TOomeotaTf rqtture into the mind of Tullj; if an aiij speculation, fi>r 
there Is reasou to fear it had little hold on his convictioos, could inspire 
him with snoh delight, what may we be expected to feel who are asaiued 
d sndb an event by the true sayings or Qad I How sboold we rejcooe in 
the proqwct — the certain^, rMhar, of spending a blissful etarmty with 
those whom we loved on emth ; of seeing them emei^ from the ruins 
of the tomb, and the deeper mins <^ the fall, not o^y unit^ured, but 
refined and perifected. What delight will it aflbrd to renew the sweet 
counsel we bare taken t(^;ether, to recount the toils of combat and the 
labor ti the waj, and to utproadi not the bouse but the throne of Qod 
in compai^, in order to jom in iba symphony of heavenly voices, and 
lose ounelves amid the spIendoiB and flnitions of the beoUflo vision." — 
Funeral Sennon ftir Dr. Bjlsnd. 
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AODRKBBED TO UARCDB BRUTUS. 

I HAVE often observed, O Brutus, tbnt your uncU 
Gab), when he delivered his opinion in the senate, was 
accustomed to handle important points of philosophy, Jn- 
conastent with popular and forensic usage; but tLat jet, 
in speaking, be managed them so that even these seemed 
to tJie people worthy of approbation ; which was so 
much tbe greater excellency la him, than either in you or 
in me, because we are more conversant in that philosophy 
which has produced a copionsuesi of expres^on, and in 
which those things are piopoundeif which do not widely 
difier from the popular opinion. Sut Gato, in my opinion a 
complete Stoic, both holds those notions which certainly do 
not approve themselves to the common people ; and belongs 
to that sect which ^ms at no embellishmenta, and does not 
ipin put an argument. He tbeiefore succeeds in what ba 
has purposed, by certain pithy and, as it were, stimulating 
questions. There is, however, nothing so incredible that it 
may not be made plausible by eloquence ; nothing so rough 
and uncultivated that it may not, in oratory, become brilliant 
and polished. 

As I have been accustomed to think thus, I have made a 
bolder attempt than he himself did of whom I am apeaking. 
For Cato is accustomed to treat stoically of magnanimity, of 
modesty, of death, and of all the glory of virtne, of the im- 
mortal gods, and of patriotism, with the addition of the oma- 
menta of eloquence. But I have, for amusement, digested 
into common-places tbose topics which the Stoics scarcely 
prove in their retirement and in their schools. Such 
topice are termed, even by themselves, paradoxes, be- 
cause they are remarkable, and contrary to the opinion of 
all men. I have been desirous of bying whetner they 
might not come into publicity, that is before the forum, and 
be ao' expressed as to be anproved; or whether learned 
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e:q>reftuons were one tiling, and a popular mode of address 
another, I undertook this with the more pleasure, because 
these veiy paradoxes, as ther are termed, appear to me to 
be the most Socratic, and by far the most true. Accept 
therefore this little vork, composed during these shorter 
nights, since that work of mr longer watcuings appeared ia 
TOur name. You will have here a specimen of the manner 
I have been accustomed to adopt when I accommodate those 
things which in the schools are termed theses to our oratorical 
manner of speaking. I do not, however, expect that 701I 
will look upon yourself as indebted to me for this perfonu^ 
ance which is not such as to be placed, like the Mmcrra of 
Phidias, in a citadel, but still such as may appear to have 
issued fi^jm the same itttdut, 

PABADOSI. 

TBAT VIRTUE IS TBB DHLr GOOD. 

I AU apprehensive that this portion may seem to some 
among you to have been derived ftota the schools of the 
Stoics,' and not from my own sentiments. Yet I will tell 
you my real opinion, and that too more briefly than so im- 
portant a matter requires to be discussed. By Hercules, I 
never was one who reckoned among good and desirable 

1 The ethical doctrines of the Stcucs have attracted most attention, as 
exhibited in the lives or distingoiahed Greeks Euid Ronuus. To live 
according to nature was the basis of tbeir ethical BTBtem ; but by this it 
-was not meant that a, man should follow hia own particulai nature; he 
must make bis Ufa conformable to the nature (^ the whole of tbinga. 
Thia principle is the ToundaCian of aU morality; and it tbllows tbit 
morality is connected with pbiloeophj. To know what ia our relation 
to the whole of thizif;^ lb to know what wo ought to be and to do. This 
fundamental principle of the Stoics ia indispntable^ but its application ia 
not always easy, nor did they all agree in their exposition of it. Some 
things were good, some bad, and some Indifferent ; the only good things 
were virtue, wisdom, jusUce, temperance, and tlte like. "Dte bnly wiaa- 
man poasesaes all knowledge; heiBperfectandsufBoientInhimse1f;-ke 
de«pisesall that BUly'ectatoitBpowertherestofmankind; befcelapun, 
but he Is not otmqoered t^ it. But the morally of the Stoics, at leaat 
in the later periods, thoi^h it rested on a'basls si^nreDtlyso sound, 
permitted the wise man to do nearly every tiling tlu^ he liked. Such a 
^rstem, it has been well observed, might do bt tbe imaginaiy wise man' 
ntheStoics; but it waa not a Hyatem wbiwe genial adoption was com- 
patible with the existence of any actual society. 
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things, treasures, magaificent manaona, int«TeBt, pover, oi 
thoae pleasures to which maukiod are moet chiefiy addicted. 
For I hare observed, lltat those to whom these thioga 
abounded, still desired them most : for the thirst of cupidity 
is never filled or satiated. They are tormented not only 
with the lust of incroawrLg, but with the fear of lomng what 
they hare. I own that I often look in vain for the good 
sense of our ancestors, those most continent men, who 
affised the appellation of good to those weak, fleeting, cir- 
cumstances of wealth, when la truth and fact their senti- 
ments were the very reverse,' Can any had man enjoy a 
good thing! O, is it possible for a man not to be good, 
when ho Uvea in the very abundance of good things! 
And yet we b« all those things so distributed that 
wicked men possess them, and that they are inauspicious 
to the good. Now let any man indulge his rullery, if ho 
please ; but right reason will ever have more weight with 
me than the opinion of the multitude. Nor Bhall I ever 
account a man, when he has lost his stock of cattle, or 
furniture, to have lost his good thiags. Nor shall I seldom 
speak in praise of Bias, who, if I mistake not, is reckoned 
among the seven ^se men. For when the enemy took pos- 
aession of Priene, his native country, and when the rest so 
managed their flight as to carry off with them their effects, 
on his being recommended by a certain person to do the 
same, "Why," answered he, "I do so, for I cany with me 
all my poesessions." He did not so much as esteem those 
playUiiugs of fortmie, which we even term our blessings, to 
be his own.' But some one will ask. What then is a real 
good ! Whatever is done uprightly, honestly, and virtuously, 
IS truly said to be done well ; and whatever is upright, honest, 
and agreeable to virtue, that alone, as I think, is a good thing. 
But these matters, when they are more loosely discussed, 

' "IcuiDotcBlt riches lietterttiaD the baggage of virtne; tbe Roman 
word is better, "impedimeala;" for as the bsg^ge is to aa armj, so is 
riches to virtue, it can not be spared nor left bc^iind, but it hiadereth the 
march ; yea, and the care of it aometimes loseth or diaturbeth the vic- 
toi7 ; of great riches there is no real use, except it be in tbe diatriba- 
tion ; the rest ia bat conceit" — Lord Bacon. Sma,j 34. 
a Ovid expresses the same idea in the following passage: 
" El genua et pioavos et qnio non fodnnifl ipel 
. Vix e« nostra voco," 

12 
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appear somewbat obxcure; but tLose fhingB which seemed 
to be discussed wiih more enbtlety than is oecessair in 
words, piay be illustrated by the hves au^ actions of the 
greaf^t of men. I ask then of you, whether the men who 
Mt to xa this empire, founded upon bo noble a system^ 
seem ever to have thought of gratifying avarice by money ; 
deligbt by delicacy ; luxury by magnificence ; or pleasuro 
by feastiDg i ' Set before your eyes any one of our monarchs, 
^lall I be^n with liomulus! Or, luter the state was free, 
with those who liberated it! 'By what steps then did 
Romulus ascend to heaven ! By uiose which these people 
term good things! Or by his exploits and his virtues t 
What fare we to ima^ue, umt the wooden or earthen dishes 
of Numa Pompilius were less acceptable to the immortal 
goda, than the embossed plate of others! I pass over our 
other kings, for all of them, excepting Tarquin the Proud, 
were equally excellent Should any one aak, What did 
Brutus perrorm when he~ delivered his country t Or, as 
to those who were the participators of that design, what was 
their um, and the object of their pursuit! Lives there the 
man who can regard as their object, riches, pleasure, or any 
thing else than acting the part of a great and gallant man t 
What motive impelled Cuus Mucins, without ue least hope 
of. preservaticm, to attempt the death cJ Forsennat What 
impulse kept Goclea to the bridge, singly opposed to the 
whole force of the enemy? What power devoted the elder 
and the younger Deinus, and impelled them agaiast aimed 
battalions <tf enemies! What was the oliject <^£e continence 
of Guns Fabricius, or of the frugality of life of Manius 
GuriuB ! What were the motives of those two thnnderbolta 
of the Punio vrar, Fublius and Cneius Soipio, when they 
proposed with their own bodies to intercept the prepress of 

In commendii^ daoiaioii of 

Hac ute PoUox et Tagns Hercules 
Enisos aioes sttigit igneas : 

Qoos inter ADgps^ reoambMis 
Purpureo bibit ore nectar. 
Hac te mwentem, Baocha pater, turn 
Texas tigres Intlodli iagam 
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the Caithagiiuiuis i What did the elder, what did the voungM 
AMcanus propoae f What were the views of Cato, wdo lived 
between the times of both t What shall I say of inanmerable 
other instances ; for wo abound in examples drawn from our 
own history ; can we think that Ibey proposed any other 
object in lile but wbat seemed glorious aad noble ) 

Now let the deriders of this sentiment and principle come 
forward ; let even them take their choice, whetner they would 
rather resemble thejnau who is rich in marble palaoea, adorned 
with ivory, and shining vrith sold, in statnea, in pictures, in 
embossed gold and silver plate, in the workmanship of Corin- 
thiaa brass, or if they wiU resemble Fabriciua, who had, and 
who wished to have, none of these things. And yet they are 
readily prevailed upon to admit that those things which are 
transferred, now hither, now thither, are not to be ranked 
among good things, while at the same time thev strongly 
maintain, and eagerly dispute, that pleasure is the highest 
good ; a sentiment that to me seims to be that of a brute, 
rather than that of a man.' Shall you, endowed as you are 



ceptioa of good that is properly pleasure), is ui assertion most certainly 
true, though under the common acceptance of it not only false but odious : 
for, according to this, piooiure and sensuahty pass fbr terms equivalent ; 
and tberefore he thai takes it in this sense ^ters the subject of the dis- 
course. SensuoUty is iudeed a part, or rather oae kiud of pleasure, such 
an one as it is ; G>r pleasure in general is the oausequent apprehenaioa 
of a suitable objacl^ suitably applied to a rightly disposed &culty ; and 
BO must be oonvenoot bo^ about the lacutties of the body and of the 
soul respeotively ; aa being the result of tbe fuoctiODS belonging to both. 
"Since God never created any faculty either iu soul or body, but 
witbal prepared fbr it a suitable object, and that in order to its gratifica- 
tion ; con we think that religiou was designed ouly fbr a contradictiou 
to nature ? And, with the greatest and ntost irrational tynumy iu the 
world, to tantalize and tie men up front enjoyment, in the midst of all 
the opportuniea of ei^oyment ? To place men witli the furious aSections 
of hunger and thirst in the very boaam of plenty, and then to tell them 
that the envy of Providence baa sealed up every thing that is suitable 
under the character of unlawful ? For certainly, flrsC t» &mna appetites 
fit to receive pleasure, and then to interdict thent with a ' louci not, 
taste not,' can be uotbing else thou only to give them occasion to devour 
and prey npou themselves, and so to keep men under the perpetual tor- 
ment of an unsotiaBed dedre ; a thing hugely coutrary to the natural 
feUdty of the creature, and consequently to the wisdom and goodness 
ik tbe great Oreotor. There is no doubt but a man, while he resigns 
himself up to the brutish guidance of sense and appetite, has no relisli 
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1^ God or by nature, whom we may tema the mother of til 
tninga, with a soul (than which there exists nothing more 
ezoellent and more divine), bo degrade and prostrate youreelf 
as to think there ia no difference between yourself ajid any 
qnadruped ! Is there any real good that does not make him 
who possesseB it a better man ) For in prc^Kirtion as every 
man has the greatest itmotmt of excellence, he is also in that 
proportion most pruseworthy; nor is there any escellenee 
on which the man 1^0 pogsesses it m^ not justly value 
himself. But what of these quslitjes re^dea in pleasure! 
Does it make a man better, or more praiseworthy ) Does 
any man extol himself in boasting or self-recommendation 
for having enjoyed pleasures f Now if pleasure, which is 
defended by the advocacy of many, is not to be ranked 
amoDg good things, and if the greater it is the more it 
dislodges the mind irom its h^tual and settled position ; ' 
sorely to live well and happily, is nothing else than to live 
virtuously and rio^tly.* 

at all Ibi the spiritaal, reSned delights of a sonl clarified b;- grace and 
virtue. The pleasures of an angel can never be the pleasures of a hog. 
But this is the thing that we contend for, that a man, havinff once ad- 
vaoced himself to a state (^superiority over the control of his inferior ap- 
petites, finds BQ ioSuitely more solid and sublime pleasure in the delights 
proper to his reasMi, thau the same petson had ever conveyed to him by 
the bare mlDistrf oi his senses." — South's Sennou^ voL i senuon 1. 

' " All pleasures that eO^t the bodj must needs yreaiy, because they 
transport ; and all trffiisportaliou is a violence, and ao violaiios can ba 
lasldtig, but determiuee upon the Iklling of the spirits, which are not able 
to keep up that height of motion thst the pleasures of the senses raise 
them to; and tberefbre, how inevitably does an immoderate laughter 
end in a sig'h t which is only nature's reooverin); itself after a ibiee done 
to it But the religious pleasure ot a well-disposed mind moves gently, 
and theraibre coostootly ; ii does not afffect by nature and ecstasy ; but 
b like the pleasure of health, which is still and sober, yet greater and 
stronger than those that coll up the eenaes with grosser and more sfl^ct- 
iE^ impressions. God has giren no man a body aa Btroog as his ^po- 
titea; but has crarected the boundleesnesB of his voluptuous desires by 
stinting his strength and oontractiii|> Ids oapacitiee." — Ibid. 

* "And now, upon the result of all, I aanKMe that to exhort men to 
be reli^ous is only in other words to exhort then) to take their pleasuro. 
A pleasure high, rational, and angelical; a ^saauiet embssed with no 
appendant sting, no consequent loathing, notemonna, or bitter larewells; 
but sach an one as, being honey in the month, never turns to gall of 
gravel in the belly. A pleasure mode ibr the soul, and the soul tor Uiat ; 
suitable to its spirituality, and equal to all its c^tacitiea. Such an one 
as grows fresher upon et^joyment, and tbiHigb continnolly fed upon, yet 
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A MAN WHO IS V1RTD0U8 IS DEBTITDTB OF NO BEQDIBITE 0» 
A HAfPV LIFE. 

NcvKR, for my part, did I inugine Usrcua R^rulns to 
hare been distressed, or tmhappy, or wntohed ; becaose hu 
magnanimity was not tortured by tbd Cartiiagiiuaiu ; nor 
iraa the weight of his atttbority ; nor was his honor ; nor 
waa his resolution ; nor was ono of his virtuea ; nor, in 
short, did his soul suffer their torments, for a sotil with tho 
guard and retinue of bo many rirtuea, never surely could be 
taken, thou^ bis body was made captive.' We have seen 
la never dsroared. A plewnre that a man taay call u properly hii own 
as bU loul and tiia conscJMice ; neitber liable to accident, nor exposed to 
lDjai7. It is the fcsetaate of heaven, and the earnest of etemilj. In a 
mrd, it is such an on^ as being b^iin in grace pasaea into glor;, btesa- 
ednesa, and immortality, and those pleasures that 'Deithsr eje has seen, 
HOT ear heard, nor has it entered into the heart oT man to conceive ' "— 
South's Sermons, voL i sermon 1. - 

' "Hha sect ot ancient philosophers that boasted to have carried this 
ueeessarj- sdence to the highest perfection were the Stoics, or scholan 
of Zeno, whose wild enthusiastio virtue pretended to an exemption from 
the sensibilities of unenlightened mortals, and who produmed tbeto- 
Mlves exalted, bf the doctrines of their sect, above the.reach of those, 
miseries which embitter life to the rest of the world. Thay therelbio 
reoioved pain, povertj, loss of IHends, exile, and violent death, Ihim the 
catalogue c^ evils; and passed, in their luiaght7 stjl^ a kiod of irrever 
Bible decree, by which thej forbade them to be counted any looger 
amiuiff the objects of terror or anxiety, or to give any diatorbance to the 
tranquiUity of a wise man. 

" This edict was, I think, not univerMlly observed ; for thongh one of 
the Tuon reeolute, when he was tortured by a violent disease, cried out 
that let pain harass him to its utmost power, it shouhl never force him 
to consider it as other than iodiSbrent and neutral ; yet all had not stub- 
bomnees to hold ont against .their senses; ibr a weaker pupil of Zeno is 
recited to have conteesed, in the anguish of the gout, that Lie now found 



evil, there seems no instruction requi^te how it may be borne ; 
and, tfaerefine, when they endeavor to arm Uieir tbllowera with arguments 
against it, they may be thought to have given up their Srst position. 
But BQch inconsisteDdea are to be expected lh>m the greatest under- 
standings, when they aideavor to grow eminent by siugtdari^, and em 
ploy their atrengUt in establishing' opinions opposite to nature. The 
oontnnny about the reality of external evils is now at an end. Tiut 
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Ciuus Marins; he, in my opinion, was in prosperity one of 
the happiest, and in adversity one of the greatest of men 
than wtuch man can have no happier lot thoa knowest 
not, foolish man, thon knoweat not what power virtue 
possesses; thou only usurpeet the name of virtue; thon 
art a stranger to her influence. No man who is wholly 
consistent within himself, and who reposes all his interests 
in himself alone, can be otherwise than completely happy,' 
But tha man whose every hope, and scheme, and design 
depends upon fortune, Buch a man can have no certainty ;^— 
can posaeas nothing aasured to him as destined to continne 
for a single dav. uyou have any such man in your power, 
you may terrijy liim by threats of death or exile ; but what- ' 
ever can happen to me in so ungratefiil a country, will find 
me sot only not opposing, but even not refusing it. To 
what purpose bays I toiled t to what purpose have I acted ! 
or on what have my cares and meditations been wtrichfiilly 
employed, if I have poduced and arrived at no such results, 
as tha^ neither the outr^s of fortune nor the injuries of 
enemies can shatter me. Do you threaten me with death t* 
life hsB many miseries, and that thoBo miseries are sometimes st least, 
equal to all the powora of Ewtituda, is now univeraally eonfesaed ; and, 
therefore, it is usetUl to consider not onlj how we may escape them, but 
' bj what metuiB ibose which ^Iher the acddenta of aflMra, or the inStm- 
]ti«e of nature, must bring upon ua, may be mitigated and lightened, 
and bow we may make those boors less wretched, which the condition 
of our present existence will not allow to be vely happj." — Dr. Jobnsoii, 
Rambler, No. 33. 

' " There is nothing that can raise a man to that generous absolute- 
ness of condition, as neither to crii^ to t^wn, or to depend meanly; 
but that which gives bim that b^piness within himselT for which men 
depend upon others. For surely I need salute no great man's threshold, 
sneak to none of his fHenda or servants, to speak a good word for me to 
my conscience. It is a noble and a sure defiance 'of a great malic^ 
backed with a great interest, which yet can have no advantage oTa man, 
but from his own expectations of something; that is without himselc 
£ut if I can make my duty my dehght; if I can feast, and please, and 
caress my mind, with the pleasures of worthy speculatiooa or virtuooa 
practices ; let greatness and malice vex and abridge me, if they caa ; my 
pleasures are as free as my will, no mora to be controlled than my 
ch(»ce, or the Dntimited range of my thoughts and my desires." — South'a 
Sermons, Vol L, Sermon L 

I To be understood es addressed to Anthonv. Tirgil has a aimilar 
idea:— 

" Breve et irreparabile tempus, 
Omnibus est vita, sed bmam extendere Gtctia 
Hoc virtutia apaB."~.Mn. S. ver. 467-469. 
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which is separating me from <mtu)ljsd) Or with exile, 
which is remoriug me from the wic^d t Death is dreadful 
to the man whose all is extinguished with his life ; but not 
to him whose gloiy never can dje. Exile is terrible to 
those who have, as it were, a drcumscribed habitation ; but 
not to those who lo<^ upon the whole globe but as one city. ^ 
Troubles and miseries oppress thee who thinkest thyself 
happy and properous. Thy lusts torment thee, day and 
night thou art upon the rack; &r whom that which thou 
possessest is not sufficient, and who art erar trembling leet even 
that diould not continue ; the consciousness of thy misdeeds 
tortures thee ; the terrors of the laws and the dread of jnatice 
appall thee ; look where thou wilt, thy crimes, like so many 
furies, meet thy view and suffer thee not to breathe,' There- 
fore, OS no man can be happy if be is wicked, foolish, or indo- 
lent ; so no man oan be wretched, if he is virtuous, brave, and 
wise. Glorious is the life of that man whose virtues and 
practice are praiseworthy; nor indeed ought that life to be 
escaped from which is deserving of praise, though it might 
well be if it were a wretched one. We are therefore to look 
upon whatever is worthy of praise as at once happy, prosperous, 
and desirable. 

PARADOX m. 

THAT ALL MIBDIEDS ARB IN THBMSEI.VBS BQUAI., AND GOOD 
DEBDS THB BAMS. 

The matter it may be s^d is a trifle, but the crime is 
enormous ; for crimes are not to be measured by the issue of 
events, but &om the bad intentions of men.' The &ct in 

' "Though," BE17S South, in tha sermon from which we have BGvaral 
times qtiotad, " compoDj maj reprieve a man from bis melancholy, yet it 
can not secure him from his oonscience, nor from sometimes being alone. 
And what La all that a man enjors from a week's, a mouth's, or a year's 
converse, comparable to what be leelfi or one hour, when bis conscience 
shall take him aside and rate ^'"i by himself." 

* The ethical principle of Cicero, so tkr from havinf^ been bnprored 
upon In modern times, shows in favorable contrast beside that of the 
eminent Christian moralist, Foley. "The method," ha says, "of coming 
at the will of God, concerning any action, by the light of nature, is to 
Inquire into thetendencyoftfat action to promote or dim in is h the gene- 
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which the un consists maj bo greater in one inatiuice and 
less in another, but guilt itself^ in whatsoever light yon be- 
hold it, is the Bsme.. A pilot oyerseta a ship laden willi gold 
or one laden with straw : in vi^ue there is some difference, 
but ia the ignorance of the pilot there is none. Your illi<^t 
desire has Men upon an obscure female. The mortificatiott 
afFects fewer persons than if it bad broken out in the case of 
some high-born and noble virgin; nevertheless it has been 
guilty, if it be guilty to overstep the mark. 'Wben you bave 
done this, a cnme has been committed; nor does it matter 

expedient, is rEgbt, It ia tlie utility of any moral mle alone which oon- 
atitutes the obhgation of it. BuC to all this there seems a, plain abjec- 
tion, viz., that manv actions aie usefU, which no toon in his scoses will 
allow to be right There are ocateions in which the hsa.i of the assasein 
would be very usefuL The present poBsessoi of some great estate em- 
ploys his influence and fbrtnno, to annoy, eorrupl^ or oppceas, all about 
him. His estate would devolve, by his death, to a successor of an oppo- 
site character. It is useflil, therefore, to dispatch such a one as soon as 
possible out of the way ; as the ne^hborliood will excbange Ihetcby a 
pernicious tyrant fbr a 'niso and generous beue&ctor. It might be use- 
M to rob a miser, and give the money to the poor; as the money, no 
doubt, would produce more happiness by being laid out in Ibod and cloth- 
ing for half a dozen distressed families, than by continuing locked up in 
a miser's chest It may be uaefUt to get possession of n place, a piece 
of preferment, or o£ a seat in Parliament, by bribery or Kilse swearing : 
as by means of them we may serve the public more effectUBlly than in 
our private station. What then shall we say I Must we admit these 
actions to be right, which would be to juatiiy weaaasipation, plunder, and 
perjury ; or must we give up our principle, that the criterion of right is 
utiUty ? It is not necessary to do either. The true answer is this ; that 
these actions, afler all, are not useful, and for that reason, and that alone, 
are not right To see this point perfectly, it mpst l>e observed that the 
bad consequences of actions are twofold, prtrliailaT and general. The 
particular bad cousetjuenceMir an actioa, is the misclilef which that single 
acrion directly and immediately occasions. The general bad consequence 
is, the violBtioa of some neceeeary or useful general rule. Thus, the 
particular bad consequence of the assassination above described, is the 
fright and pain which the deceased underwent,' the loss he soared of 
life, which is as valuable to a bad man as to a good one, or more so ; the 
prejudice and affliction, of which his death was the occasion, to his fam- 
ily, friends, and dependents. The general bad consequence is the viola- 
tion of this necessary general mle, that no nan be put to death for his 
crimes but by public authori^. Although, therefcre, such en action 
have no parUcular bad consequence, or greater paiticular good conse- 
queuces, yet it is not usetbl, by reason of the general conaequence, 
which is of more importance, and which ia evlL" — Moral and Polhioal 
Philosophy. . . 
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in a^raration of the &nU how 6a yon run aftenrard; 
certa^T it k not lawful for amy one to commit sin, and that 
which IS unlawful is Hmited by this sole condidon, that it 
ia ahown to be wrong. If this guilt can neither be made 
I greater nor kaa (becanae, if the tbing was unlawful, therein 

I un wfts committed), then the vicious acts whi<^ spring out 

I of that which is erer one and tbe sanie must necessarily be 

[ equal. Now if virtues are equal among themselves, it 

must neceffiarily follow that vices are so li&wise ; and it is 
most easy to bo perceived that a man can not be better than 
good, more temperate than temperate, braver than brave, 
nor wiser than wise. "^^^Il any man call a person honest, 
who, having a deposit of ten ponnds of gold made to him 
without any witneas, so that be might take advantage of it 
with impunity, shall restore it, and yet should not do the 
same in tbe case of ten thousand pounds 1 ' Can a man be 
accounted temperate who checks one inordinate pasnon and 
gives a loose to another t Yirtae is imiform, conformable to 
j'easoD, Hid of unvarying consistency ; nothing can be added 
to it that can make it more than virtue ; nothing can be 
taken from it, and tho name of virtue be left. If good offices 
are done with an upright intention, nothing can ha more 
upright than upright is ; and tberfore it is imposnble that any 
thing should be better than what is good. It therefore follows 
that all vices are equal ; for the obliquilies of the mind are 
properly termed vices. Now we may mfer, that as all virtues 
are ei^ial, therefore all eood actions, when they spring from 
virtues, ought to be equal likewise ; and therefiire it necessarily 
follows, th^ evil actions springing from vioes, should be also equal. 
You borrow, says oae, these views from philosophers. I 
was afaud jou would have told me that I borrowed it from 
randers. But Socrates reasoned in the manner you do. — 
By Hercules, you say well ; for it is recorded that he was a 
learned and a wise pereon. Afoanwhile as we are contending, 
not with blows, but with words, I ask you whether good 
men should inquire what was the opinion of porters and 
laborers, or that of the wisest of maokiud ) Especially too 

1 Tbe teadsT will probablv be rMniuded by this paMsge of the words 

of the Great Teacher: "He that k taithfdl in that which it least, is 

faithflil alio in mnob. And he that is niijuBt la the least, is nujaat also 

in nmdk" — Lake, cbnk xvL 10. ... 

12* 
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as no truer sentiment than this can be fonod, nor one mora 
conducive to Uie interests of human life. For what iDduence 
is there which can more deter men from the commission of 
eveiT kind of evil, than if they become sensible that there are 
no deg^rees in an ! That the crime is the same, ivbedier they 
offer violence to private persons or to magistrates. That in 
whatever families thej' have gratified their illicit desire, the 
turpitude of their lust is t]ie same. 

But some one will say, what then t does it make no diSer- 
ence, whether a man murders hia &ther or his slave! If 
you instance these acts abstractedly, it is difficult to dedde 
of what quality they are. If to deprive a parent of life ia in 
itself a most heinous crime, the Saguntines were then pani- 
ddea, because they chose that their parents should die as ■ 
freemen rather than live as slaves. Thus a case may happen 
in which there may be no guilt in depriving a parent of life, 
and veiy often we can not without guilt put a slave to death. 
The circumstances therefore attending this case, and not the 
nature of tJie thing, ocoaaon the distincUon : these circum- 
stances as they lean to either case, that case becomes the 
more iavorable; but if they appertain alike to both, the 
acts. are then equaL There is this difference — rthat in killing 
a slave, if wrong is done, it is a Bingle sin that is committed ; 
but many are involved in taking the life of a fether. The 
object of violence is the man who b^;at yon, the man who 
fed you, the man who brought you up, the man who gave 
your position in your home, your family, and the state. This 
offense is greater by reason of the number of sins (involved 
in it), and is deserving of a proportionately greater punish- 
ment. But in life we are not to qonsider what should be the 
punishment of each offense, but what ia the rule of right to 
each individual. We are to ctmaider every thing that la not 
becoming as wicked, and eveiy thing which is unlawful as 
heinous. What I even in the most trifling matters t To be 
sure ; for if we are unable to regulate the course of events, 
yet we may place a bound to our passionB, If a player 
dances ever so little out of time, if a verse is pronounced by 
liim longer or shorter by a single syllable than it ought to 
be, he is hooted and hissed off the stage. And shall you, who 
ought to be better regulated than any gesture, and more r^;u- 
lar than any verse shall yon be feund faulty even in a syllabla 
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of conduct) I overlook tho trifling faults of » poet ; bnt shall 
I approve mj fellow-citizen's life wHile lie ia counting hie mis' 
deeds with his fingers ! If some of these are trifling,' how can 
it be regarded as more venial when whatever wrong is commit- 
ted, is committed to the vioJatdon of reason and order t Now, 
if reason and order are violated, nothing can be added by which 
the o&nse can seem to be aggravated. 

PARADOX rV. 



I WILL now coaviflt you,' by iniallible considerations, 
not as a fool, as I have often done, nor as a villun, as I 
always do, bnt as insane and mad. Could the mind of 
the wise man, fortified as with walla by depth of counsel, 
by p^ent endurance of human ills, by contempt of for- 
tune; in short, by all the virtues — a mind that could not 
be expelled out of this community — shall such a mind bo 
overpowered and taken by storm f Por what do we call 
a communi^ 1 Surely, not every assembly of thieves and 
ruffians! Is it then the entire rabbla of outiaws and 
robbers assembled in one plaeel No; you will doubtless 
reply. Toeu this was no community wben its laws had no 
force ; when its courts of justico were prostrated ; when the 
custom of the country had fallen into contempt ; when, tho 
magistrates having been driven away by the sword, there was 
not even the name of a senate in the state. Gould that gang 
of ruffians, that assembly of villains which you head in the 
forum, could those lemaj^ of Catiline's frantic conspiracy, 
diverted to yonr mad and gui% sohemea, be termed a com- 
munity ! J could not therdbre be expelled from a commu- 
nity, because no such then existed. I was summoned back 
to a community when there was a consul in the state, which 

' The reference here is to bealiiiB time to the quantity of s;1IableB in 
a vene, and the tenn breviora, which ia here rendered by the word 
" tiiSmg" iudicatea the abort ayllablea in the metre. 

1 This paradox: takes for its illusCratioD the life of Pnbliua ClodiuB, a 
Roman soldier of noble birth, but in&moua &>r Uie corraption of hia 
morala. He was ultimately slain by the retinue of UQo, in a renconler 
which took place b«tneeii the two as MHo was joonieying toward Lann- 
yiom, his native place, aad CIoi^ was on his way to Rome. 
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at the former time tliere was not ; when there was & senate, 
which then had ceaeed to exist ; when the voice of the people 
was free ; and when laws and equity, those bonds of a commu- 
nity, had been restored. 

But see how much I despised iha ehafls of your Tillainy. 
That you aimed your villainous wrongs at me, I was always 
aware; but that they reached me I never thought. It is 
true, you might think that somewhat belongiog to me was 
tumbUng down or consuming, when you were demolishine my 
walls, and applyin? ymir detestable torches to the roo& <rt my ' 
houses. But neimer I nor any man can call that our own 
which can be taken away, plundered, or lost Could you have 
robbed me of my godlike constancy*of mmd, of my applica- 
tion, of my vigilance, and of thoM measnrea throng which, 
to your confiiuon, the republic now exists ; could you have 
abolished the eternal memory of this lasting service; far more, 
had you robbed me of that soul from which these designs 
emanated ; then, indeed, I should have ctmfessed that I had 
recaved an injmy. But as you neither did nor could do 
this, your persecution rendered my return glcoious, but not 
my departure miserable. I, therefore, was always a citizen 
of Rome, but especially at the time when the senate chafed 
foreign nations with my preservation as the best of her ati- 
sens. As to you, yon are at this time no citizen, unless the 
same person can be at once a citizen and an enemy. Can you 
distinguish a dtizea ttcaa an enemy by the accidents of 
nature and place, and not by its aSections and actions f 
You have perpetrated a massacre in the fbmm, and occupied 
the temples with bands of armed ruESans; you have set on 
£re the temples of the gods and tha houses of private dtizens. 
If yon are a citizen, in what sense was Spartacos an enemy f 
Can you be a citizen, through whom, for a time, the state had 
no existence ( And do you apply to me your own deugna- 
tion, when all mankind thought that on my departure Rome 
bwaelf was gone into exile \ Hiou most frantic of all mad- 
men, wilt thou never look around thee t Wilt thou never con- 
sider what thou sayest, or what thou doest ) Dost thou not 
know that exile is the penalty of guilt : but that the journey 
I set out upon was undertaken by me in consequence of the 
most illnstnous exploits performed by me ! All the criminals, 
all the profligates, of whom you avow yourself th« leader, and 
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on irhoin oar laws piononnoe the eentenca of boniahineiit, aie 
exiles, even though they have not changed their locality. At 
the time -when all our laws doom thee to banishment, wilt 
thou not be an exile t la not the man an enemy who carries 
about him offenuVe weapons ! A cutthroat belonging to yon 
was taken near the senate-honse. Who has murdered a man t 
You have murdered maoy. "Who is an incendiary! Yon; 
£)T with your own hirnd you set fire to tlie temple of the 
nymphs. Who violated the temples I You pitched your 
camp in the fomm. But what do I talk of well-known jaws, 
all which doom you to exile ; for your most intimate friend 
oairied through a bill with leferenoe to you, by which yon 
were condem^d to be banished, if it was found that you had 
presented yourself at the mysteries of the goddess Bcma ; and 
you are even accustomed to boast that you did so.' As there- 
fore you have by so many laws been doomed to banishment, 
how IS it that you do not shrink from the designation of exile ! 
You say you are stiil at Rome, and that you were present at 
the mysteries too : but a ntan will not be free of the place 
where he may be, if he caa not be thero with the sanction of 
the laws. 

PAEADOX V. 

THAT THK WT9E MAS ALONE IS ntZB, AHD THAT XVEIIY FOOL 
IB A BUtVB. 

Hebje let a general* be celebrated, or let him be honored 
with that title, or let him be thought worthy <^ it. But 
how or over what firee man will he exen^ control who 
can not command his own passions t* Let him in the fii^t 

' " Among other (^nses Clodios ia said to hftve violated the mTste- 
riesoTthe BoiiaDea bjpeDetratmg into tha house ofOnsBr durlnf^ their 
^ebration, diaguiaed la female atKrft He waa led to the commlsdon 
of UiiaBct byaguUtf attooboeiit toPotnpeia, Cusar'swi&. Being tried 
tar Uds impiety, he mtnaged to ew^n bjr bribing the judges." — Anthon'a 
Cioeto: Histonoal Index. 

* Supposed to refer to Harons Anfaniua. 

* On this [oliidple I^ctantiaa denies that Hercnles was a man of real 
courage, betwote be was onabla to Tanqnish his own paasioiia ; Tor, says 
b^ that man wbo overcomes a lion is not to be cbn^dered more brave 
Uum he who qnella bis own anger, that raging monster that resides 
witUn hlmaelT; nor the man who lays low the most rapadona winged 

» than be wbo rBatraiaa bia own craving deairea; nor the man 
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place bridle his lustB, let him despise pleasures, let him 
sabdue anger, let him get the better of aTarice, let him 
expnnge the other stains on his character, and then when 
he himself is no longer in subjection to disgrace and de- 
gradation, the meet sarage . tyrants, let him then, I say, 
begin to command others.' Bat while he is subservient 
to these, not only ia he not to be regarded as a general, 
but he is by no means to be conmdeied as even a free 
man. This is nobly laid down by the most learned men, 
whose authority I should not make use. of were I now 
addressing mpelf to an assembly of rustics. But as I 
Bpesk to the wisest men, to whom these things are not new, 
why should I falsely pretend that all the ap^cation I have 
wbo canquen the warlike amazon, than be who anbjagalei his lust — that 
vicloriouB . foe' of laodeaty and reputation ; nor the mati who casts out 
the Slth from a stable, than ha who has expelled the ricea Irom his heart, 
which are the more destructive, ioasmach as evils that are intemsl and 
part of ourselves, are worse than those which may bo shunned and 
avoided. 

' "Bestnot inan ovation, but atriumphoverthjpasfuons. Letanger 
walk haDgine down the head, let malice go manacled, and eovj lettered 
after thea. Behold within thee the long train of thy traphiea. not with* 
out thee. Hake the qoarreling Lapitbytes sleep, and Centaiirs within 
lie quiet Chain up the unrul/ legion of thv breast Lead thine owa 
captivity captive, and bo CEesar within thysdC" — Sir Thomas Browue'a 
Christian Morals, Part I. chap. 2. 

"Be not," saj8 the same author, "a IIorciileuB fliretis abroad, and a 
poltroon within thjselC To chase our enemies out of the field, and be 
led captive by our vices ; to beat down our fbes, and fiiil down to our 
concupiscences ; are scledams in moral schools, and no laorel attends 
thereon. To well manage onr affections, and wild bones of Plato, are 
the highest circenses; and the noblest dightdiation is in the theater or 
ouraelves ; fbr therein our inward antagonists, not only like common 
gladiators, with ordinary weapons and downright blows make at us, but 
also like retiary and laqueary combatants with nets, fiauds, and entang- 
lements, fall upon us. Weapons lor such combata are not to be (h^ed 
at Lipara ; Yidcan'a art doth nothing in this internal militia ; wherein 
not the annor of Ac^iUles, but the armature of St Paul, gives the gIori< 
ous day, and trimnphs, not leading np into capitols, but up into the 
highest heavens. And, therefore, while so many think it flie only valor 
to command and master others, study thou the dominion of thyself and 
quiet thine own commotJons. Let right reason be thy Lycnrgna, and 
lift up thy band unto the law of it; move by thy inwlligences of the 
anpeiior raculties, not by the rapt of passion, nor merely by tbat (J tem- 
per and oonatitiitioD. They who are merely oarried on by the.wheel of 
audi Inclinations, without the hand and guidance of sovereign reason, 
are but the automatons part of nanldQd, rather lived tlmn Uving, or at 
least onderltvlne themselvea."— Ibid, cb^ 24. 
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bestowed upon this Btndy has been lost ) It has been s^d, 
then, by tiie most learned men, that none but the vise man 
is free. For what is liberty I The power of living as you 
please. Who, then, is he who lives as he pleases, but the 
man surely who follows rightoousness, who rejoices in ful- 
filling his duty, and whose path of life has been wcU 
considered and preconcerted ; the man who obeys the 
laws of his country, Bot out of dread, but pays them re- 
spect and reverence, becanse he thinks that course the most 
salutary ; who neilJier does nor thinks any thing otherwise 
than dieerflilly and freely ; the man, all whose design and 
all the actions he performs arise from and are terminated in 
his proper self;' the man who is swayed by nothing so 
much as by his own inclination and judgment ; the man 
who is master of fortune herself whose influence is said to 
be sovereign, agreeably to what the sage poet says, "the 
fortune of every man is molded by his ch^acter.* To the 

I That is, h[s DnderstandiDg, as diaOnct from his passions. 

I "The regulation of evei7 man's plan," Baya Jolm Foster, in Ma celo- 
bratad Eaaaj on Decision of Character, " must greatij depend upon tho 
couise of eventi^ which come in an order not to he fbreseen or prevented. 
But in accommodating the plans of conduct to the train of eventa, tbe 
diSferenoe l>etween two men may be no less than that, in the one instance, 
the man is subservient to the events, and in the other the eveots are 
made subservient to the man , Some men seem to have been taken 
along by a succeeaion of events, and as it were handed forward in help- 
less passiveness from one to another ; having no determined prinoiple in 
their own chamctera by which thay could conatnun those events to serve 
a des^ Gmned antecedently to them, or apparenHf ia, defiance of them. 
The events seized them as a neutral material, not they the events. 
Others, advancing throimh lilb with an internal, invindble deteRnioation, 
hare seemed to make the train of circumstanoea, whatever they were, 
conduce as moch to their chief deeign as if thej bad, by some directing 
interposition, been brought about on purpose. It is wouderfbl how even 
tbe caaoaltieB of life seem to bow to a spirit that will not bow to them, 
and yield to subserve a design which they may in their first apparent 
tendency threaten to frustrate." 

Shakespeare develops a aimilar idea in the following passage : 
" Hen at some times are masters of their fate ; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our etais. 
But in ourselveH, that we are underlings." — Julius Ciesar. 

And a f^ eorher, and scarcely less skillful anatomist of human nature 
thus Hpostiophizea the imaginary goddess : 

" Nullum numen habea, si sit prudentia ; nos te, 
Kos fiieimaa, ^OTtuna, dMim, cceioque locamus." 

Juvenal, Sat v. 365, 366. 
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wise man alone it happeDs, that he does DOtlung against his 
will, nothing witii pain, nothing hj coercion. It would, it ia 
true, leqoire a laive discourse to jirove that this is so, but it is 
a briefly stated and admitted prindple, that no man but he who 
is thus constituted can be free. Ail wicked men therefore ore 
slares, and this is not so surpriung and incredible in fact as it ia 
in words. For they are not slares in the sense those bondmen 
are who aie the properties of their masters by purchase, or by 
any law of the state ; but if obedience to a disordered, atgect 
mind, destitute of self-control be slavery (and such it is'), who 
can deny that all the dishonest, all the covetous, in short, all 
the wic^d, are Blaves I 

Can I call &e men free whom a woman governs, to whom 
she* ^ves laws, hi/s down directions, orders and forbida 
what to her seems fit ; while he can deny and dare refuse 
nothing that she commands ! ' Does she a^ t He must give. 

Lord Bacon also Bsjictions tbe same propodtion with liis unvaTTing 
wisdom. " Jt oSa not be denied bat ontwsrd acddents conduce much 
to fbrtmie ; &vor, (qiportoiiitj, death of others, occaaian fitting ^i^ttIa, 
but ohieflj, the taold of a man's fortnne is in his own hasda : ' Faber 
quisqae fortuno son,' oith the poet, and the most ttequent <f external 
cavsea is, that tbe follj <^ one man is the fortone of anottier ; fiir no 
man ]»t>ep«a so saddenlj as by others' erTor& ' Seipens nisi Ben>eDteDi 
Gomedeiit non lit draoo.' Overt and ^^>arentvirtaesl»lng forth paise; 
bnt there be seoret and hidden virtuea that bring ttffth foiiune ; certain 
ddireiiee of a mtui's self) wfaich ha,vB no name. The Spanish name, 
' disunboltora,' partly expresseth these when there be not stones nor 
lesbvenees in a man's ttatura, bnt that tbe wheels of his mind keep waj 
with the wheels of his fortune ; for bo lAvy (aAer he liad described Onto 
Uv^r in these words, ' In illo viio, tantum robur oorporia et unmi fint, 
nt qaoconque loco ntttos esset, fortunam sibi fwfturas vlderetur),' fhlleth 
upon that that he had, ' versaliie ingenium ;' tbeieibre, if a man loolc 
Bhaiply and attentively, be shall see fortune ; for though she be blind, 
yet she la not invisible, ^nie way of fortune is like tbe milky way in 
tbesl^; lAich is a meeting or a knot, of a number of antall atais, not 
seen asunder, but giving light t(^;ether; eo are Ihtte a number of little 
-~' w dJBOemed virtues, or rather &caltieB mid customs, that make 



I The Apostle Paul lays down the same prindplo: " Know ye not 
that to whom ye yield youraelvee servants to obey, bis servants ye are to 
whom ^e obey, whether of sin unto igath, or of obedienos unto i^t- 
eousnesB?" — EpiaC Bom. diap. vL ver. 16. 

■ The referenoe Is to Antony's amorous subserviency to Cleopatra, 

■ "If Adam in Oie state of perfection, and Soiomon the son of David, 
God's chosen aervant, and himself a man endoed with the greateet wis- 
dom, did both of thsm dioobc; their Creator bj the penmasion, and for 
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Does she call 1 He must come. Does she order him offt He 
muat TBnish. Does she tbreatea I He must tremble. For my 
part, I call snch a fellow, though he may have been bom in the 
noblest &mil7, not only a slave, but a most abject slave. 
And as in a large honseuold, some slaves look upon IhemselveB 
as more genteel than others, such as porteta or gardeners, yet 
still they are slaves ; in like manner, they who are inoidin^ely 
fond of statues, of pictures, of embossed plate, of works in 
Corinthian brass, or magnificent palaces, are equally fbob with 
the otheiB. " Nay, but (say they) we are the most eminent 
men of the state." Nay ! yon are not superior to your fellow- 
slaves. But as in a household, they who haniUe the fur- 
niture, birush it, andnt their masters, who sweep, and water, 
do not occupy the highest ranlc of servitude ; in like man- 
ner they who have abandoned thanaelvea to their passions 
for these things, occupy nearly the lowest grade <J slavery 
itsel£ 

But you say, I have had the direction of important wars, 
I have presided over great empires and provinces. Then 

the love tliej bare to a woman, it is not so wonderful as lamentable, tliat 
other men in succeeding ages have been allured to so 010117 inconvenient 
and wicked practices by tlie persuasion of their wivea or other beloved 
darlings, who cover over and shadow manj mahcioua parpoees with a 
oonnter&it passion of disaimulatihg somiw and unquietness." — Sir Walter 
Balelgh. . 

" It is a most miserable slavery to submit to wliat jou disapprove, and 
give up a truth, for no other reason but ttiat you had nut Ibe fortitude to 
support yon In asserting it. A man liaa eoough to do to conqoer his 
own unreosoaable wishes and decree ; but he does that in vain, if he has 
those of another to gratify. But in all conceraions of this kind, a man 
ahoold oonsider whether the present he makes fiowa from hia own love, 
or the importunity of his beloved. If from the latter, he is her slave ; 
if from the fbrmer, her friend. We laugh it oS, and do not weigh tlda 
subjection to women with that BeriooBoeaB which so important a circnm- 
atanee deserves. Why was conrage given to a man, if his wife's feara 
aretoIh]strateitT When this is oace indulged, you are no longer her 
guardian and protector, as you were designed by nature ; but in compli- 
ance to her weakness, you have disabled yourself from avoiding the mi»- 
fortunee into which they will lead you both, and you are to see the hour 
in which you are to bo reproached by berseIC It is indeed the most 
ditBcult maatery over ourselves to resiit the grief of ber who charma us, 
but the old argument, that ' you do not love me if you deny me thia,' 
-which first was used to obtain a trifle, by babitnal auccesa will oblige 
-the unhappy man who gives way to it, to resign the cause even of tos 
country aiul bia honor." — Ad^aoo. Spectator, No. 610. 
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cariT about you a soul worthy of praise. A. paintinfr of 
Ediion, or eome statue of Pojycletua, holds you bereft of 
your senses : I shall not mentJon from whom you took it, or 
by what meaos you pOBseas it : but when I see you staring, 
gaping, and uttering cries, I look upon yon to bo the slare of 
alL these follies. You ask me, " Are not these, then, el^;ant 
amuaemeota t" They are : for I too hare a onltirated eye ; 
but I beseech you, let these elegances be so regarded as 
the playthings of boys, and not aa the shackles of men. 
What uiak you then t If Lucius Mummius, after he had 
expressed his contempt for all Corinth, had seen one of these 
men examining most esgerly a Corinthian rase, whether 
would ho have looked upon him as an excellent citizen, or 
a busy a]»raiser! If MauiuB Corius, or - some of those 
Romans who in their villas and their houses had nothing 
that was costly, uotiiiiig besides themselves that was.oran- 
mental, should come to life agun, and see one who had re- 
ceived the highest honors from the people, taking out of his 
tank his mullets or his carp, then handling them, and boasting 
of the abundance of his lampreys, would not the old Soman 
think that such a man was so very a Blave| that ha was not 
even fit for a very high employment in a household ! Is the 
slavery of those men doubtful, who from their greediness for 
wealth spurn no condition of the hardest servitude I To what 
meanness of alaveiy will not the hope of sucoe^ing to an es- 
tate make a man stoop t ' What future of the childless rich 
old fellow does he not observe t He frames hia words to his 
inclination; he does whaterer is commanded him; he courts 
him, he sits by him, he makes him presents. What of these is 
the part of a. free man! What, indeed, is not the mark of an 
abject slave. 

Well ! how hard a mistress is that passion which seems 
to be more characteristic of liberty, I mean that for public 
preferment, for empire, for provinces; how imperious! how 
irresistible I It forced the men who thought themselves the 

' " BichM gotten by service, though it be of the beat rise, yet wben 
they are gotten by flattery, feeding humors, and other servile con^tjooa, 
ttasy may be placed among the worsL As Ibr fishing for taslaments and 
executocships {as Tscitos saith of Seneca, ' Testamenta et orbos tarn- 
quam indagioe capi), it is yet worsen by how much men submit them- 
selves to meaner peiwHia Own In service.''— Lm4 BacMi, Bss^ 34. 
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greatest men in Rome to be slaves to Cethegna, a person 
not the most respectable, to send him presents, to wait upon 
him at nights at his house, to turn suitors, nay, supplicants 
to him. If this is to be regarded as freedom, what ia 
Elaveiy t But what shall 1 say when the swa.y of the 
passions is over, and when fear, another tyrant, springs out 
of the consciousness of their misdeeds t What a hard, what 
a wretched serritude is that, when they must be slaves to 
chattering beys ; when all who seem to know any thing 
against mem are feared as their masters. Ab to their judge, 
how powerliil is his away over them, with what torrors does 
he afflict the gnilty. And is not all fear a slavery ? What 
then is the meanbig of that* more eloquent than wise speech 
delivered by the accomplished orator Crasausf "Snatch ns 
from slavery." What uavery could happen to so illustrious 
and noble a man t Every terror of a weak, a mean, and a das- 
tardly soul ia slavery. He goes on — " Suffer us not to be 
the slaves of any (you perhaps imagine that he is now about 
to assert his liberty. Not at all, for what does he add !) — but 
of you all, to whom we are able and bound to be subservient," 
He desires not to be free, bnt to change his master. Now 
we whose souls are lofty, esalted, and intrenched in virtue, 
neither can, nor ought to be slaves. Say that you can be a 
slave, since indeed you can ; but say not that you are bound 
to be one, for no man is bound to imy service, unless it is 
disgracefal not to render it. But enough of this. Now let 
this man consider if he can be a general, when reason and 
truth must convince lum that he is not so much as a 
freeman. 



PARADOX VI. 

THAT THE WIBX MAS ALONE IB KICH. 

What means this unbecoming ostentadon in mt^ng 
mention of your money t ' You are the only rich man I Im- 
mortal gods ! ou^t I not to rejoice that I have heard and 
learned something ! You the only rich man ! What if you 
are not rich at all} What if you even are a be^;ar t For 
whom are wo to understand to be a rich man) To what 
> This paradox Is oddreaaed to Hsrcua CrasEiig. 
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kind of a man do we fipplf tbe term ) To the man aa I BUp- 
poae, whoee posaessioDs are socli that he mi^ be well Gon> 
tented to live liberally, who has no deare, no hankering 
after, no wish for more. It is your own mind, and not the 
t^ of others, nor your posseatdona, that must prcmounoe 
you to be rich ; for it ou^t to think that nothing is wast- 
ing to it, and care for nothing beyond. Is it aatiated, or . 
even contented witL your money t I admit that you are 
ridt ; but if fer the ^reed of money you think no source of 
profit , diagraceM (though your ordw can not make any 
honest profits), if you every day are cheating, deceiving, 
craving, jobbing, poaching, and pilfering; if you rob the 
allies uid plunder the trec^sury; if you are forever longii^ 
for the bequests of Mends, or not even waiting for them, 
but for^ng them yourself, aie such praoticea the in^cations 
of a nch or a needy man! It is the mind, and not the 
coffers of a man, that is to be aocoimted rich. For thongh 
the latter be Ml, when I see yourself empty, I shall not 
think you ri<^; because men measure tbe amount of riches 
by that which is sufScient for each individual Has a man 
a dau^ter I then be baa need of money. But he has two, 
tben he ought to have a greater fortune ; he has more, then 
he ought to have more fortune sldll ; and i^ as we aie told 
of Danaus, he baa fifty daughters, so many fortunes reqniia 
a great estate. For, aa I said before, the degree of wealth 
is dependent on how much each individual has need of. He 
therefore who bas not a great many daughters, but innu- 
merable paseiMis, which are enough to consome a very great 
estate in a very Ebort time, how can I call such a man rich, 
when he himself is conscious that he is poor! Manv have 
heard you say, that no n^an is rich who can not with nis in- 
come maintain an army ; a thing which the people of Rome 
some time ago, with their so great revenues, could scarcely 
do. Therefore, according to your masim, you never can li 
rich, until so much is brought in to you from your estates, 
that out of it you can maintain six legions, and large auxil- 
iaries of horse and foot.' You tberefore, in fact, confess 

1 " It will be fbund," says Dr. Jobnson, " on a nearer view, t^t those 
who extol the happJoees of povertr, do not mean the same state with 
thosewho dqtlore ila miseriea. Poela have their imaginations flUed with 
ideas of maguiflcenoe ; and, being acoutoined to contemplate the down- 
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yourself nM to be ricli, vho are so far short of fulfilling whst 
you deare ; you, tiierefbie, hara narer concealed your poverty, 
your neediness, and your b^gary- 

For as we Bee that they wko ma^ an honeat livelibood by 
commerce, by indnatiy, by femiine tbe public rerenue, have 
occanou for their eanungB; so, tThoeTer sees at your house 
the crowds of kcukib and judges together ; whoever sees 
rich and guilty criminals plotting tbe corruption of trials 
with you as their adviser, and your baigainings for pay for 
tiie distribution of patrcoiBge, yonr pecuoiary iaterveuttons 
in the contests of cimdidates, your dispatching your freed- 
men to fleece and plunder the provinces; whoever calls to 
mind your dispossessing yonr neighbors, yonr depopnlatiDg 
the country by yonr oppressions, your confederacies with 
slaves, with freedmen, and with clients; the vacaring of es- 
tates ; the proscriptions of the wealthy ; the corporations mas- 
sacred, imd the harvest of the times of Sylla; the wills you 
have fo^;ed, and the many men you have made away with ; 
in short, that all things were venal with you in yonr levies, 
your decrees, your own votes, and the votes of others ; the 
fbrom, yonr house, your speaking, and your ralence ; who 
must not thint that such a man confesses he has occasion for 
all he has acquired! But who can truly designate him as 
a rich mau who needs all his earnings 9 For Uie advantage 
of riches consists in plenty, and this plenty declares t£e 
overflow and ahnndance of the means of life, which, as you 
can never attain, yon can never be rich. I shall say notlung 
c^ myself because as you (and that with reason) despise my 
fi»tane — for it is in me opinion of the generality middling, 
in yours nest to nothing, and in mine sufficient — I shall 
speak to the subject. Now if facts are to be vetghed and 
^dmated by us, whether are we more to esteem — the money 
of Pyrrhns which he sent to Fabridus, or the continency at 
FatHidns ioi ref^ng that money ! — the gold of the Sam- 
nites, or the answer of Manins Curins ! — the inheritance of 
Lucius Paulus, or the generosity of Afiicanua, who gave 

fidi of empinB, or to contrive ferms of lamentstioiu for monaidis in dit- 
trsas, TSDk all (he elssses of mankind in a stats of pover^who nulieno 
aj^ffoaehss to the dignity of drowns. To be poor in the epio langiuea 
is onlj not to OMnmaod (ha wealth of nations, and to have fleets and 
armies to paj."— Bambler, Ho. 203. 
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to his brother Quintus his own part of that inheritance 1 
Surely the latter evidenceB of consnmmate virtue are more 
to be esteemed than the former, which are the evidences of 
wealth. I^ therefore, we are to rate eveiy man rich only iu 
proportion to the valuable things he pogseeaes, who can doubt 
that riches conust in virtue, since no poaseasioii, do amount of 
gold and diver, is more to be valued than virtue t 

Immortal gods I Men are not aware how great a revenue 
is paiMmony; for I now proceed to apeak of eitraragant 
men, I take my leave of the money-hunter. The revenue 
one man receives from his estate is sis hundred sestortaa; 
I receive one hundred from mine. To that man who has 
gilded roofs and marble pavements in his villas, and who 
unboundedly covets statues, pictures, vestments, and fur- 
niture, his income is insufficient, not only for hia expenditure, 
but even for the payment of his interest; while there will 
be some surplus even from my slender income, through 
catting off the expetuee of voluptuousness. Which, then, b 
the licher, he who has a deficit, or he' who has a surplus t 
— ^he who is in need, or he who abounds f — ihe man whose 
estate, the greater it is, requires the more to sustain it, or 
whose estate miuntains itself by its own resources !' 

But why do I talk of myself who through the oonta^on 

' " Bicties ue of no value in themselves their use is discovered oolj 
in that which thej procure. The^ are not coveted unless bj narrow un- 
deratiuidings, which conTonnd the means with the end, but fbr the sake 
of power, influence, and esteem; or by some of less elevated and re- 
fined sentiments as neceesarj to sensnal eDjoymenl. 

" The pUBSores of luxury many have, without nncommon virtue^ been 
aUe to despise, even when affluence and idleness have concu^ed to 
tempt them ; and thereCbre he who feels nothing from iudigence, but the 
want of gratifloationB which he could not in any other condition make 
consistent with innocence, has given no proof of emitient patience. 
Esteem and influence every man desires, bat they are equally pleasing 
and equally valuable, by whatever means they are obtmned ; and who- 
ever has found the art of seeming them without the help of money 
oi^ht in reality to be accoouted rich, since he has all that riches can 
purchase to a wise man. Cincinnatns, though he lived upon a fbw acres, 
cultivated by his own band, was suffldenUy removed f>om all the evils 
generally comprehended under the name of poverty, when his reputation 
was mch that the vtuce of his country called him Sxnn bis thrm to take 
absolute command into tiis hand ; nor was Diogenes much mortified by 
bis residence in a tub, where he was honored with the visit of Aloxander 
the Great."— The Kambler, Nn 202. 
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of fashion and of the times, am perhaps a little infected with 
the fault of the age f In liie memory of our fathers, Manias 
Maoiliaa (not to mention continually the Curii and the Lns- 
cinii) at length became poor ; for he had only n little house 
at Carani and a fitnn near Labicum. Now are we, because 
we have greater poflsessionB, richer men i I wish we were. 
But the amount of wealth is not defined by the vaiuaUon of 



is wealth ; not to be extravagant is i 
things, to be content with what we possesB is the greatest 
and most secure of riches. If therefore they who are the 
most skillM valuers of property highly estimate fields and 
certain sites, because such estates are the least liable to 
injunr, how much more valosble is virtue, which never 
can be wrested, never can be flcbed from us, which can not 
be lost by fire or by shipwreck, and which is not alienated 
br the convulsions of tempest or of time, with which . those 
tmo are endowed alone are rich, for they alone possess re- 
sources which ore profitable and eternal ; and they, are the 
only men who, being contented vrith what they possesB,-think 
it sufficient, which ia the criterion of riches : they hanker 
after nothing, they ate in need of nothing, they feel the want 
of nothing, and they require nothing. As to the unsotiable 
and avancions part of mankind, as they have possessions 
liable to nnoertainty, and at the raercy of chance, they who 
are f<ffever thiisting after more, and of whom there never was 
a man for whom what he had sufGced ; they are so far irom 
being wealthy and rich, that they are to be re^^arded as neces- 
■itousandb '"' 
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Whbk I bad arrived ia Africa aa military tribnne of the 
fourth lefpon, as you know, under the consul, Lucius Man- 
liuB, notLine was more delight&l to me thau having an in- 
terview with Massiuissa, a prince who, for good reasons, was 
most friendly to our binily. When I arrived, the old man 
shed tears as he embrac«i me. Soon after he raised his 
eyes up to heaven and said, I thant thee, most glorious sun, 
and ye the other inhabitants of heaven, that before I depart 
from this life, I see in my kingdom and under this roof, 
Pnblius Cornelius Scipio, by whose very name I am re- 
freshed, for never does the memory of that greatest, that most 
invincible of men, vani^ from my mind. Atier this I informed 
myself from him about his Mugdimi, and he from me about 
our government ; and that day was consumed in much con- 
versation on both sides. 

Afterward, having beeu entertained with royal magnifi- 
cence, we prolonged our conversation to a late hour of the 
night; while the old man talked of nothing but of Africanus, 
and remembered not only all his actions, but all his sayings. 
Then, when we departed to bed, owing to my journey and 
my sitting up to a late hour, a sleep sounder than ordinary 
came over me. In this (I suppose from the subject on 
which we had been talking, for it commonly happens that 
our thonghta and conversations beget something analogous 
in our sleep, just as fkmius writes about Homer, of whom 
assuredly, he was accustomed most frequently to think and 
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talk irlieii awake),' Africanus presented himself to me in that 
form whicli was mora known from his statue than trom his 

No sooner did I know him than I shuddered. "Draw 
near (said he), with confidence, lay aside yoar dread, and 
commit what I eaj to jour memory. You see that city, 
■which by me was forced to submit to the people of Rome, 
but is now renewing its former wars, and can not remain at 
peace (be spoke these words ptnntin^ to Cartbage from an 
eminence that was full of stars, brigEt and glorious), which 
you are now come, before you are a complete soldier,' to at- 
tack. Within two years you shall be consul, and shall over- 
throw it; and you shall acquire for youreelf that surname 
that you now wear, as bequeathed by me.* After you have 

1 "I believe tiiat dreams are uuiformlrthe raiusdtation op re-omljodi- 
ment of thoughts which have fonnerly, in some shape or other, occupied 
tbe mind. Tbej are old ideas revived, either in an entire state, or lieto- 
rogeneoualy minglod togotiier. I doubt if it he possible for a poraon to 
have in a dream any idea whose elements did not in some form strike 
bim Bt a previous period. If these break loose from tbeir connecting 
chain, and become jumbled together incoherently, as is often the esse, 
they give rise to ^surd combinations ; but the elements still euhaist, 
and only mamTeat themselves in a new and nnconnei^ted shape. Dreams 
generally arise without any assignable causa, but sometimes we can very 
readily discover their origin. Whatever has much interested us durjng 
tbe day is ^t to resolve itself into a dream, and this will generally be 
pleasurable or the reverse, according to the nature of the exciting cause. 
If, for instance, our reading or conversation be of horrible subjects, sucji 
as eperters, murders, or conflagrations, they will appear before ua mi«- 
lufied and heightened in our dreams. Or if we have been proviouaTy 
sailing upon a rougft sea^ we are apt to sappose ourselves undergoing 
the perils of shipwreck. Pleasurable Beosations during the day are alao 
apt to asstmiB a still more pleasurable aspect in dreams. In like manner, 
if we have a longing for anything, we are apt to suppose that we possess 
it Even olgeota altogether unattainable are placed within our reach : 
we achieve impossibilitiea, and triumph with ease over the invincible 
laws of nature. — Macnish's Philosophy of Sleep, chap. 3. 

* Beldia: Tbe origiual is nwic venii pceae MUti, because S<npio was 
thon only a young man and one of tbe mUitair tribunes, which post was 
looked upon asonly akind of cadetship which they went through before 
tb^ could be generals. 

s " Dreaaa have been looked upon by some as the occasional means 
of giving OS an insight into fiiturity. This opinion is so singularly un- 
pbiloaophical Uiat I would not have noticed it, were it not advocated 
even by parsons of good sense and education. In ancient times it was 
fo conuncsi as to obUinuniveisal belief; and the greatest men [daced sa 
13 
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deslroTOd Carthage, performed a triumph, and been censor; 
after, in the edacity of legate, you have visited Egypt, Syria, 
Asia, and Greece, you shall, in your absence, be chosen a 
secoad time consul ; then you shall finish a most dreadful 
war, and utterly destroy Kumantja. But when yon shall be 
borne into the capitol in your triumphal chariot, you shall find 
. the government thrown into confusion by the machinations 
of ray grandson ;' and her«, my Afiicanua, you must display 
to your country the luster of your spirit, genius, and wisdom. 
" But at this period I perceive that the path of your destiny 
is a doubtful one ; for when your life nas passed through 
seven times eight' oblique journeys and returns of the sun ; 

Implicit taith in it as in nay &ct of which their own senses afibrded theta 
cospazaime. That it is wholly errocoous, howerer, can not be doubted ; 
Bi:^ any person who examines the nature of the human miud and the 
manoer in which it openitea in dreams, musl; be convinced that under no 
circumalaucea, except thoae of a miracle, in which the ordinary laws of 
nature are triumphed over, can such an event ever take place. The sacred 
wriUngB testify that miraolcB ware common in Ibrmor times, but I believff 
no man of sane mind will contend that they ever occnr in the present 
state of the world. In jud{png^ of things as now constituted, we musl 
discard supernatural influence altogether, and estimate events according 
to the general laws which the great Knier of nature has appointed for 
the guidance of the universe. If ia the present day it were possible to 
coDceive a suspension of these laws, it must, as in former ages, be in 
TO&renco to some great event and to serve some migbtrr purpose con- 
nected with the general interests of the human race; but if fiuth is tobe 
placed in modern miracles, we must suppose that Ood suspended the 
above laws fbr the most trivial and useless of purposes. At the same 
tt|ie there can be no doubt that many drcomslances occurring in onr 
<TPeams have been actually verified ; but this must be regarded as alto- 
gelher the efffect of chance ; and for one dream which turns out to be 
tmo, at least a thousand are Gdse. In Sict, it is only when they ve of 
the fbrmer descripUon, that we lake any notice of tiiem, the l^ter are 
looked upon as mere idle vagaries, and speedily forgotten."— Maenish^ 
Fbilosophy of Sleep, chui. 4. 

Speaking of uninspired prophecy. Lord Bacon says : " There aie nnm- 
bcrs of the like-kind; espedally if you include dreams and predicHons 
of astrology, but I have set down Hieae few only rf certain cre^t for ex- 
ample, Idy judgment is, that they ought all to be despised, and ought 
to serve but for winter talk by the fireside." 

> "GrandiOTi. Meaning Tiberius Gracchus or his brother; theirmother 
was dai^hter to the elder Afiicanua. I c4n not help being of opinion 
that Virgil took from this vision his first hint of the discouisa which be 
introduces in the sixth book of the .^Ineid, between JEaeaa and hia 
father." — Guthrie. 

I " Seven Umti eigii lima. The critics and commenlstoni have been 
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and wben these two numbers (onch of which J3 regarded as 
a complete one — one on one account and the other on 
another) shall, in their natural circuit, have brought yon to 
the crisis of your taie, then will the whole etata turn itself 
toward theo and thy glory ; the senate, all virtuous men, 
our allies, and the Latins, fihall look up to you. Upon your 
wngle perBon the preaervatioa of your country will depend ; 
sn^ in short, it is your part, as dictator, to settle the gov- 
ernment, if you can but escape the impious hands of your 
kinsmea."' — Here, when Lsliua uttered an exclamation, 
and the rest groaned with great excitement, Scipio said, with 
a gentle smile, " I beg that you will not waken me out of my 
dream, give a little time and listen to the sequel. 

"But that yon may be m(^« earnest m the defense of 
your country, know from me, that a certun place in heaven 
IS assigned to all who have preserved, or esasted, or im- 
proved their country, where ttiey are to enjoy an endless 
duration of happineaa.' For there is noHiiiig which takes 
TBr? profiisa of their learning in eipWning this passaga But since the 
doctrine of numbers, and tbe motions of tbe heavenlj bodies have been 
BO well underBtood, it is a loaming of a very useless oature. tThe sum 
of what they tell us is, that the numbera seven and eigbt are complete 
numbers, and when multiplied into oue another produce Sfty-^x, which 
is one of the climacterics of human liib. Tbe reasons the; give for all 
this are so man7 and bo SincLfUI, that though the^ are strengtlkened with 
the greatest nunea of antiquEty, it can be of very little use fbr a modem 
reader to know them. " — Qutlme. 

' " There scarce can be a doubt that this paasaj^ was in Tirgil's eye, 
when he makes AncbiBss hreak out in that beantifiil oxclamatioa ill the 
sixth book of the .^ineid concernins Uarcellus. 

' Eeu miserande puer si qua bta aspera mmpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris.' "—Guthrie. 
° It seems to have strongly entered into the ezpectationa of those 
eminent sages of antiquity who embraced tbe doctrine of the soul's im- 
mortality, that tbe felicity of the next life will partly arise, not only from 
a renewal of those virtuous connections whi<A hare been formed in the 
present^ but &om conversing at large with that whole glorious uBembly 
whom the poet hath so jusUy brought together. In his description of the 
man^ons ^the blessed : lihe — 

" If anns oh patriam pt^nando vulaera passi, 
Quiqae saoerdotes casti, dmn vita manebat, 
Quique pii vates, ot Phcebo digna locuti, 
Inventas aut qui vitam excolnera per art«s 
Qnlque sui memorea alios Ibc^e merenda" 

Yk^ ^-1 vL COi, 
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place oil eMth more acceptable to that SujHreme Dei^ who 
goveiDS all this norld, than those coudcjIs and assemblies of 
men bound together by law, which are termed stat«s ; the 
goTeraors and preserrers of these go (nan. hence,' and hither 
do they return." Here, fiightened as J was, not so much 
ftom the dread of death as of the treachery of my frienda, I 
neveHlieieas asked him whether my &ther Panlua, and others, 
whom we thought to be dead, were yet alive ( " To be sure 
they are alive (replied AJricanns), for they have escaped 
from the fetters of the body ae from a prison ; that which is 
called your life is really death. But behold your &ther 
Paulus approaching you." — No aooner did I see him than I 
poured forth a flood of tears ; hot he, embracing and kissing 
me, forbade me to weep. And when, having - suppressed my 
tears, I began first to be able to speak, "why (said I), thon 
most sacred and excellent fother, since this is life, as I hear 
AAicanus affirm, why do I tnrry on earth, and not hasten to 
eometoyouT 

" Patriots who perished for their coantiy's light, 

Or Doblj triumphed in the field of fight, 

There holj priests and sacred poets stood, 

Who BQQg with all the taptures of a god ; 

Worthies, who life by nauul arts refined, 

With those who leave a deathless name behind, 

Friends of the worid, and fathers of mankind." — Pitt's translation. 
* " Plato, hi the dialogue entitled ' Fhsdo^ ' represents Bocratea on the 
raarniag of his ezecntion, as holding a conversation with his friends, on 
the soul's immortality, in which, among other BJ-gumeDts, be endeavors 
to eatablish the doctrine of the sooTs lutare existence, upon the principlo 
of its having existed before its union with the body. This was attempt- 
ing to support the truth of the hypothesis in queslion, by resting it on 
auother altt^ther conjectural and precariona. But these two proposi- 
tions, though totally distinct from, and unconnected with each other, were 
held by all the ancient pbitosophera who muntuned the fntura perman- 
ency (tf the soul, to have a mutual dependence, and necessarily to stand 
or fall together. For, as they raised their arguments fbr the soul's im- 
mortality chiefly on metaphysical ground ; they clearly perceive, as the 
vety learned Cudworth observes, " If it were once granted that Uie soul 
was generated, it could never be proved but it might also be comiptod.' 
Reasonings of this kind, indeed, are genorally more specious than satisfy 
toryj andperhftiw, every sensible reader, after perusing what the most 
acute metaphysicians have written on this important article, will find him- 
self not very far from the same state of mind as Cicero's Tnscnlan diadple 
was after reading Plato; 'nesdo qnomodo,' says he, 'dum lego asaenti- 
or ; cum poeui libnun, assensio omuls ilia elabitnr.' " — Uelniotl). 
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" Not so, my son (he roplied) ; unless that God, whose 
temple is all thU which you ciehold, shall free you from this 
imprisoDiaeQt in the body, you cnn havo no admissioa to this 
place ; for men have been created under this condition, that 
they should keep that globe which you see in the middle of 
this temple, and whidi is called the earth. And a soul has 
been supplied to them &om those eternal fires which you 
call coustellatiODS and stara, and which, being globular and 
round, are animated with divine spirit, and complete their 
cycles and rerolutiooB with anmTing rapidly. Therefore you, 
my Publius, and all good mwi, must preserve your soula 
in the keeping of your bodies; nor are you, without the 
order of that Being who bestowed them upon you, to depart 
from mnndane life, lest you seem to desert the duty of a 
man, which has been assigned you by God.' Therefore, 
Scipio, like your grandiathei here, and me who begot you, 
cultirate justice and piety; which, while it ehould be great 
toward your parents and relations, should be greatest to- 
ward your country.' Such a life is the path to heaven and 
the assembly of those who have lived before, and who, 
having been released from their bodies, inhabit that place 
which thou beholdest" * 

■ This sentimeni^ in reprebeosion of Qie practice of'suicide, has been 
previcnalj noticed ia the notes on Cicero's TreatieeB on FriendBhip and 
Old Age, where he states that this particular illuBtraUoa ia taken from 
FjthagoraB. It has in it &it more of Cbrietiau philosoph; than is to be 
fbond in the reaBoalnga of manj modem moralists. 

■ " The love of our conntry baa often been found to be a deoeitflil 
piindple, as its direct tendenc; is to Bet tbe interests of one division of 
maokuid in oppoaition to another, and to establish a preference built upoa 
accident^ relaCiona and not upoa reasDn. Macti of what has been un- 
derstood by the appellation ia ezcelleat ; but, perhaps^ nothing that can 
be bronght within the strict interpretation <^ the phrase. A wise and 
well-intonned man will not fail to be the votaiy of liberty and justice. 
He will be ready to exert himself in their detbnao wherever they exist. 
It can not be a matter of indifference to him wheu bis own liberty and 
that of other men, with whose merits and capacitiea be has tbe best op- 
portunity of being acquainted, are ioTOlved in the event of the struggle 
to be made ; but his attaclmient will be to the cause, as the causa of 
man and not la the conntrf. Wherever there are individuals who un- 
derstand tbe value of political justice, and are prepared to aaaert it, that 
is his country ; wherever ha can most contribute to the difhsion of these 
prindple^ and the real happiness of manlrind, that Is hla country. Nor 
does he desire for any country, any other benefit than justice." — GoA, 
win'a Political Justice, book v. chap. 16. 

' So Virgfil, " Uacte tu& virtute, pner, sio itur ad astra." 
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Nov the place my fiither spoke of was a radiant circle of 
dazzling brightness amid the flaming bodies, which you, as 
you have learned from the Greeks, term the Milky Way ; 
from which position all other objects seemod to me, as I sur- 
veyed them, marvelous and glorious. There were stars 
which we never saw from this place, and their magnitudes 
were such as we never imagined ; the smallest of which was 
that which, placed upon 3ie extremity of the heavens, but 
nearest to the earth, shone with borrowed light. But the 
^obnlar bodies of the stars gr^tly exceeded the m^^itude 
of the earth, which now to me appeared so small, that I was 
grieved to see our empire contracted, as it were, into a very 
point' 

Which, while I was too e^;erly gazing on, A&icanus said, 
" How long will yonr attention be fised npoa (he earth ! 
Do you not see into what temples yon. have entered ! All 
things am connected by nine circles, or rather spheres ; one 
of which (which is the outermost) is heavei^ and compre- 
hends all the rest, (inhabited' by) that all-powerM God, 
who bounds and controls the outers ; and in this sphere 
rewde the original prindples of those endless revolutions 
whidi the planets perform. Within this are contained seven 
other spheres, that turn round backward, that is, in a con- 
trary direction to that of the heaven. Of these, that planet 
which on earth you call Saturn, occupies one sphere. That 
shining body which you see next is called Jupiter, and is 
friend^ and salutary to mankind. Next the lucid one, ter- 
rible to the earth, which you call Mars. The Sun holds the 
next place, almost under the middle region ; he is the chief, 
the leader, and the director of the other luminaries; he is 
the soul atid ^de of the world, and of such immense bulk, 
that he illuminates and fills all other objects with his light. 
He is followed by the orbit of Venus, and that of Mercury, 
as attendants; and the Moon rolls in the lowest sphere, en- 
lightened by the rays of the Sun. Below this there Is 
nothing but what is mortal and transitory, excepting those 

' ff we compare this paasage with the fortieth chapter of the Prophc- 
Ble9 of Isaiah, and also the fourth eclo^e of Yii^il, with other parts of 
the same prophesj, we shall find it difficult to believe that that Inspired 
book hod not in part or wbollj come to the knowledge of the Bomana 
oa eari7 as the age of Cicero. 
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souls whicli are given to Qio human race by the goodness of 
ths gods. Whatever lies above the Moon is etemaL For 
the earth, which is the ninth, sphere, and is placed in the 
center of the whole Bystem, is immovable and below all the 
rest ; and all twdiea, b^ their natural gravitation, tend to- 
ward it." 

'Which as I was gamng at in amazement I Bsii^ as I 
recovered myself^ from whence proceed these sounds so 
strong, and yet so sweet, that fill mr earsf "The melody 
(replies he) which yon bear, and wnicb, though composed 
in unequal time, is neverthelna divided into regular har- 
mony, is effected by the impulse and motion of the spheres 
themselves, which, by a happy temper of sharp and grave 
notes, regularly produces vanona harmonic effects. Now it 
is impossible that such prodigious movements should pass in 
ulence ; . and nature teaches that the sounds which the 
spheres at one extremity utl«r must be sharp, and those on 
the other eztjemity mnst be grave ; on whicfl account, &tA 
highest revolution of the star«tudded heaven, whose motion 
is more rapid, ia carried on with a sharp and quick sound ; 
whereas this of the moon, which is situated the lowest, and 
at the other ertremity, moves ,with the gravest sound. For 
the earth, the ninth ^here, remaining motionless, abides in- 
variably in the innermost poation, occupying the central 
spot in the universe. 

" Now these eight directions, two of which' Iwve the same 
powers, effect seven sounds, differing in their modulations, 
which number is the connecting principle of almost all 
things. Some learned men, by imitating this harmony with 
strings and vocal melodies, have opened a way for their re- 
turn to this place ; as all others have done, who, endued 
with pre-eminent quaUties, have cultivated in their mortal 
life the pursuits of heaven, 

"The ears of mankind, filled with these sounds, have be- 
come deaf, for of all your senses it is the most blunted.' Thus, 

' Mercuiy and Yenna are the planets here referred to. 
* Tlie idea of the music of the spheres baa efnbellisbed the composl- 
tians of man}' poets, both ancient and modem. One pass^^ however, 
in thepagesof Shakespoare appears to We been eugi^sted bj this part 
of the writii^ of Cicero. It is as fbltows : — • 

" Sit, Jessica, see tiow the floor of heavan 
Ii tbick inl^d with patinee of bright gold ; 
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the people who live near the place where the Nile nuhes 
dovrn from very high mouatains to the parts which are 
c^led Catadupa, are destitute of the sense of hearing, by 
leason of the greatness of the nolae. Now this sound, which 
is effected by the rapid rotation of the whole system of 
nature, is so powerful that human hearing can not compre- 
hend it, just as you cannot look directly upon the sun, because 
your dght and sense are overcome by his beams." 

Though admiring these scenes, yet I still continued direct- 
ing niy eyes in the same direction toward the earth. On 
this Airicanus said, "I perceiwe that even now you are con- 
tem^attug the abode and home of the human race.' And 
as Uiis appears to you diminutive, as it really is,' fii your 
regard upon these celestial scenes, and despise those abodes 

There is not a single star which, thon beholdest 
But in its motioa like an angel sing^ 
BtiU quiring to the Tomtg-ejed cherubim. 
Such hnrmoDj is in immortal souls: 
Bat while t'lis mnddy vesture of decay 
Doth grosslj close us in, we can not hear it" 

Merchant ^ Venice. 
1 " If minds in general are not made to be strongly Gl^t«d by the 
phenomena of the earth and besvens; they are, howercr, all snt^aet to 
be powarfiiljy iofloenced bj tbe appearances and cbarscter of the hitman 
world. I suppose a child in Switzerland, growii^ up to a man, would 
have acquired iocomparablj more ofthe cast of his mind &om the events, 
tnattncrs, andactioas of the next village, thot^h its inhabitants were but 
hia occosiODal companions, than &oni all the mountain scenes, the cata- 
racts, and every circumatance of beauty or sublimity in nature around 
bim. We are all true to our species, and very soon feel its Importance 
to ua (thoi^ih benevolence be not tbe basis of the Interest), &r beyond 
the importance of any thing that we can see beside. Beginning your 
obaervation with children, you may have noted how instantiy they will 
turn their attention away th>D:i any of tbe aspects of nature, however 
rare or striking, if human objects present themselves to view in any act- 
ive manner." — Johu Foster, Essay L 

* " la it &r no purpose that me hnuian eye is permitted to traverse 
the immensit? of space? or is it with no moral intention that now at 
length, and (uter five thousand years of labor and conjecture, a true ni>- 
tion of tbe material universe bas been attained and has become diffused 
among all ranks in every civilized community 7 At lost, and in these 
times, man knows bis place in the heavens, snd is taught to think justly 
of the retative importance, of the planet which has given him birth. 
Ouring a long course of centuries, it was to little purpose, or to little in 
relation to man, that the emanations of light bad passed and re-passed 
from ude to side of the uaiveiw] Ibr until of late, that is tossy, tbe last 
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of men. What cekbrit; are you able to attun to ia the dis- 
conrse of men, or what glory that ouglit to be desired ? Vou 
perceive that men dwell on bnt fev and Bcsnty porljona of 
the earth, and that amid tbese spots, as it were, vast soli- 
tudes are interposed ! As to those who inhabit the earth, 
not only are tbey so separated that no communication can 
circulate among them fit>m the one to the other, but pait lie 
upon one side, part upon anotlier, and part are diametrically 
opposite to you, from whom you assuredly can expect no 

You are now to obserre that the same earth is encircled 
and encompassed as it were by certain zones, of which the 
two that are most distant from one another, and lie as it 
were toward the rortezes of the heavens in both diiections, 
are ligid as you see with frost, while the middle and the 
largest zone ia burned up witb the hoai, of the snn. Two of 
these are habitable ; of whicb the southern, whose inhabit- 
ants imprint their footsteps in an opposite direction to you, 
have no relation to yom; race. As to this other, lying to- 
ward the north, which, you inhabit, observe what a small 
portion of it tails to your share ; for all that part of the 
earth which is inhabited by you, which narrows toward the 
south and north,' but widens from east to west, ia no other 
than a little island surrounded by that sea which on earth 
you call the Atlantic, sometimes the great sea, and some- 
times the ocean ; and yet with so grand a name, you see how 
diminutive it is ! Now do you think it possible for your re- 
nown, or that of any one of us, to move from those cultivated 
and int]^bitcd spots of ground, and pass beyond that Cau- 
casus, or swim across yonder Ganges V What inhabitant of 

three oenturies, it was not cert^nly IcDOwa whether this earth ([Iself 
nnexploredX were not the otly scene of life, and whether the sun, the 
Stan, and Uie planets were any thing more than brilliants floatit^ in an 
Ufmer ether." — Taylor's FhysioJ Theory of Another Life, chap. 16. 

' WhtiA narrows tmBOrd the louih and norlA, etc This is a very curi- 
COS psMSge, and if our author's inteipreteis are to be believed, he was 
Bcqaunted with the true figure of the earth, a discovery which is gene- 
rally thought to have been reserved fbr Sir Isaac Newton, and to have 
been coEiflrmed by some late experiments; but I own I am not without 
some doubts as to our author's meaning, whether he does not here speak, 
not of the whole tuae of the earth, but of that purt of it which was pos- 
sessed or conqaered hj the Komana — Qutbrie. 

' " What might be," says Dr. Johnson, after quoting this pamags^ 
13* 
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the other parts of the east, or of tie eitremo regiona of the 
setting Biin, of these tracts that ran toward the south or 
' towaiS the north, shall ever hear of your name 1 Now sup- 
poaing them cut o^ you see at once within what narrow 
limits your glory would &ia expand itself As to those who 
Hpest of you, how long will they speak t 

Let me even suppose that a future race of men shall bo 
desirous of transmitting to their posterity your renown or 
mine, as they received it irom their fathers ; yet when we 
consider the convulsions and conflagrations that must necea- 
sarily happen at some definite period, we are unable to attain 
not only to an eternal, but even to a lasting fame.* Now of 

"the effect of these observstions conveTed in Ciceroniaii eloquenee to 
Boman understandinga, can not be detOTmined ; but fbw of those, who 
shall in the present ags read mj hnmble vendoQ will find themselves 
much deprewed in their hopes or retarded in their deeiga ; for I am not 
inclined to believe that the7 who among us pass thoir lives in the culti- 
vatioD of knowledge or acquisition of power, have very anzional; inquired 
what opinions prevail on the f\irther biuks of the GtuigeB, or iovigorated 
any eSbrt bj the desire of spreading their renown among the clans of 
Cuicasus. The hopes and fears of iDOdera rainda are content to nuige 
in a narrower compass ; a single nation and a few years, have generally 
Buffident amphtude to flU our imBginations. A little consideration will 
indeed teach us that fame has other limits than mountaizis and oceans, 
and&at be who places happiness in the frequent repetition of bia name, 
may spend his life in prop^ting it, vrithoat any danger of weeping for 
new worlds, or necessity of passing the Atlantic sea. 

" Tf| therefore, he that imagines the world filled with bis actions and 
praises, sliall subduct from the number of bis encomiast, i^ those who 
are placed below the flight of fame, and who hear in the valleys of life 
no voice but that of necessity ; all tboso who imagine themselves too 
important to regard him, and consider the mention of his game as a 
nsorpation of tbeir time ; all who are too much or too little pleased with 
themselves to attend to any thing external ; all who are attracted by 
pleasure, or cbsioed down by pain to unvaried ideas ; all who are with- 
held ftom attending bis trimnph by diflbrent pursuita ; and all who slum- 
ber in universal negligence, he will find his renown straitened by nearer 
bounds than the rocks of Concasos, and perceive that no man con bo 
venerable, or fiHniidable, but to a small part of his follow-creaturea. 

" That we may not languish in onr endeavors aUcr excellence^ it is 
neoessaiy that, as A&icanus coonsels his descondanla, ' we raise our eyes 
to higher prospects, and contemplate our fiiture and eternal state, with- 
out giving up our hearts to tKe pr»ee of erowite, or filing our hopes on 
BDch re^rds as human power can bestow." — Bambler, Ko. ] IS. 

> "Lastly, leaving the vulgar arguments that by learning man excell- 
eth man in that wherein man ezcelleth beasts ; that by learning man 
saoeDdeth to the heavens, and their motions, where in body he can not 
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what coDBequence is it to you to be talked of hj those who 
are bom after you, and not hj those who were bom before 
you, who certainly were as numerooa and more virtuous; 
especiaily, as among the vei^ men who are thus to 
celebrate our renown, not a single one can preeerve the 
recollections of n eingle year t For mankind ordinarily 
measure their year by the revolution of the sun, that is of a 
single heavenly body. But when all the planets shall return 
to the same position which they once hod, and bring back 
after a long rotation the same aspect of the entire heavens, 
then the year may be SMd to be truly completed ; in which I 
do not venture to say how many ages of mankind will be 
contained. For, as of old, when tho spirit of Romulus 
come, and tbe like ; let ns coaclnde with the dignity and Exrollency of 
knowledge and leaming in that whereunto man's nature doth most as- 
pire, which is immortality or oontinnance. For to this tendeth genera- 
tion, and raisiag of houses and families ; to this buildings, fouDdaUonf^ 
and inonaments ; to thi& tendeth the denre of memory, fame and cele- 
bration, and in efTect the strengtb of all other human desires. We see, 
then, bow far the monumeots of wit and leamiiig ore more durable than 
the mouomonts of power, or of the bands. Per have not the verses of 
Homer continued twentj-flve hundred years or more, without the loss 
of a syllable or letter, during which time inflaite palaces, temples, castlcB, 
cities, have been decayed and demolished T It ia not possible to havo 
the true pictures of statues of Cyras, Alexander, Ccesar, no, nor of the 
kings or great personages of much later years ; Ibr the originals can not 
last, and the copies can not but k>se of uio tilb and truth. But the im- 
ages of men's wits and knowledge remain !n books exempted &om the 
wrong of time, and capable of peipetaal renovation. Neither are they 
fitly to be called im^os, because they generate still, and cast their seeds 
in the minds of others, provoking and causing inflmte actions and opin- 
kina in succeeding ages ; so tbat if the invention of the ship was thought 
so noble, which carrieth riches and commodities from place to place, and 
consodatelh the moat remote regions in participation of their Ihiita, how 
much nuyrB are lettets to be magnified, which, as ships, pass through the 
vast seas of time, and m^e ages so distant to participate of the wisdom, 
illmninatiDDS, and inventions, the one of the other? Nay, further, we 
see some of the philosophers, which were least divine and most immcraed 
in the senses, and denied generally the immortality of the soul, yet came 
to this pdnt, that whatsoever motions the spirit of man could act and 
perfbnn without the oigana of the body, they thought might rcmsin after 
death, which were only those of tho understanding, and not of the affec- 
tions ; BO immortal and incorruptible a thing did knowledge seem unto 
them to be. But we that know by diviue revelation that not only the 
understanding but the afieotions purifled, not only the spirit but the body 
changed, sliall be advanced to immortality, to disclaim these rudimenu 
tf the senses." — Lord Bacon's Advancement of Learning, Book I 
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entered Uicbo temples, tho san diuppaared to mortala and 
seemed to bo eztiogaisbed ; so wbeneTer the etm be eclipsed 
at t}ie Bame time with all the Htorg, and conateUations, brought 
back to the same starting-point, ehall again disappear, tben 
you are to reckon the year to be complete. But be assured 
that the tweutietb part of such a year is not yet elapsed. 

TS, therdbre, you hope to return to this place, toward 
nhioh all the aerations of great and good mea arc tending, 
what must be the value of that hmnan fame that endures for 
but a Uttle part of a ungle year!' I^ then, you would &in 
direct your regards on high, and a^ire to thu manuon and 
eternal abode, you neither will devote yourself to the 
rumors of the vulgar, nor will you rest your hopes and 
your interest on human renards. Virtue herself ought to 
attract you by her own charms to true glory ; what others 
may talk of you, for talk they will, let Uiemselves consider. 
But all such talk is oonfined to the narrow hmits of those 
re^ona which you see. Nono respecting any man was ever- 
lasting. It is both eitinffuished by the death of the individual 
and perishes altogether tn the oblivion of posterity.* 

' " Lb crgne qui a'corole auz volltes ^temellea. 
Amis, s'lafblme-t-il si I'ombre de sea ulea. 
Flotte eiiccx« Bur un vil gazoa \" 

Lamartiiie. Le Foete UooraaL 

Tha contrast between tbe vanity of poBthumooa (June and the gloriea 
of a thtnre Kate of h^piaeas, is repteaanted by Dr. South In the fbUow- 
iag mqjeatio paBsago; 

" Time^ like a river, carries them all away with a laind course ; they 
swim above the stream for a while, but are quickl; aintUowed up, and 
Been no more. The very monuments men raise to p^petuate their names 
consume aai molder awa^ themselves, and proclaloi their own mortali^, 
as well as tesUiy that of others. But now od the other lide^ the enjoy- 
ments above and the treasures proposed to us by our Saviour are inde- 
fsctllAe iu their nature and eudleas in their duration. Thej are still fhll, 
ijeah, and entire, lilce the stara and orbs above, which shine with the 
same undiminished luster, and move with the same unwearied motion 
withiriiiohtlteydidfriMn the first date of their creation. Nay, the joys 
oT heaven will aUde when these lights of heaven will be pnt out, and 
when sun and moon, and nataie itself shall be discharged their stations, 
and be employed by Proridenos no more ; the righteous shall then ap- 
pear in their fiill glory, and, being fixed in the Divine preseaoe, enjoy 
one perpetual and everlasting day : a day commensorate to the unlimited 
eternity of Ood hiouel^ the great Sun of Righteousness, who is alw^a 
ri^ng and never sets."— -South's Sermons, vol. L Sermon 49, 

1 This is another of the instances in which the Bentlmenta of Cicero 
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Which when he had said, I replied, " Tni)y, Afiicatms, 
HQce the path lo heaven Ues open to those who have 
deserved well of their country, though from my childhood I 
have ever trod in your and my fether's footatepB without 
di^acing your glory, yet now, with so noble a prize set 
before me, I shall strive with much more diligence." 

" Do so strive," replied he, " and do not consider yourself 
but your body, to he mortaL For you are not the being 
which this corporeal figure evinces ; bat the mind of every 
man is the man, and not that form which may be delineated' 

cfdncide as nearly as posrible with Scriptore In tlie Book of EcclesiosUis, 
obap. iL TST. 14r-23. " The wise man's eyes are in bis head ; but the 
fool wnlketh in daikness. And I mf self perceived also tbat one event 
happeneth lo tbem alL Then said I in m; heart, As it happeaeth to the 
tool, BO it happeneth even to me ; and why was I then more wise ? 
!nien I said in tbj heart, that this also is vanit/. For there is no re- 
membrance of the wiae more than of the fool forever; ieeing that which 
now is, in the days to come shall all be forgotten. And how dieth the 
wise man ! As the fboL Therefore, I hated life ; becanse the work that 
is wrought under the mm Is grievous nnto me ; lor all is vanitj end vex- 
ation of spirit; Tea, I hated all m j labor which I had taken under the 
sun ; because I should leave it nnto the man that shall be after me. 
And who knoweth whether he shell he a wise man or a Ibol t Yet shall 
he have rule over ail my labor wherein I have labored, and wherein I 
have showed nirself wise under the sun. This is also vanitj, Tbere- 
fbre I went about to canse mj heart to despair of all the labor which I 
tocfe under the sun. for tbeie is a man whose labor is in wisdom, and 
in knowledge, and in equity ; yet to a man that hath not labored therein 
shall he leave it for his portion. This also is vanity and a great eviL 
For what hath man of all bis labor, and of the vexation of his heart, 
wherein he hath labored under the sun ?" 

■ The principle here enunciated by Cicero is thus expanded by Bishop 
Butler into an a^ument Ibr the soul's immortality ; 

" IVom onr being so nearly related to and interested ui certain systems 
of matter, suppose onrBesb and bones, and atterward ceaang to he at all 
related to them, the living agents, ourselves, rcmaioiog oil this while □□- 
destroyed, notwithstanding such alienation ; and coasequently these sys- 
tems irf matter not being oursalveH ; it follows Jhrthor, that we have no 
ground to conclude any other supposed interval system of matter to be 
the Uving agents ourselves ; liecause we can have no ground lo condndo 
this, hue io form our relation to and iuterest in auch other system of 
matter at deatii, to be tiie destruction of the living agents. We have 
already several times over lost a great part or pertiaps the whole of our 
body, aocordmg to certain common established laws of nature, yet we 
remain the same living agents ; when we shall loaa as great a part, or 
the whole, by another common established law of nature, dttib, why 
may we not also remun the same f 
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witli a finger. Know therefore ' that you are a dirine person. 
Since it is divinity" that' has conscioosness, eensation, nieaioiy, 
and foreeight ; — that governs, regnlatea, and moves that body 
over vhich it has heen appointed, just as the Supreme Deity 
rules this world ; and in like manner, as an eternal God 
guides this world, which in some reapect is perishable, so an 
eternal spirit animates your &ail body. 

For that which is ever moving* is eternal ; now that which 
communicates to another object a motion which it received 

" That the alienation has been gradnsl in one case, and in the other 
will be more at ooce, does not prove any thing to the contrarf. We 
Imve passed nndettroyed through thoae many and great revolutions of 
matter so peculiarly appropriated to na ourselvea; why should we ima- 
gine death will be so iatal to OS T Nor con it be objected, that what is 
thus alienated or lost is no part of our original solid body, bat only ad- 
ventitiouB matter ; becanae we may loee entire limbs, wluch must have 
contained many solid parts and vessels of the original body ; or if this 
be not admitted, we have no proof that any of these solid parts are dis- 
solved or alienated by death. Though, by the way, we are veiy nearly 
related to that extrsaeoua or adventitiooa matter while it continues 
united to, and distenduig the several parts of^ our solid body. But after 
all the relation a person beaia to those ports of his body to which he is 
the most nearly related, what does it appear to amount to but this, that 
the living agent and those pu-ts of the body mutually affect each other ? 
And the same thing, the same thing in kind though not in d^ree, may be 
said of all foreign matter which gives us ideas, and which we have any 
power over. iS^ these observations the whole ground of the imagin- 
ation is removed, that the dissolntion of any matter is the destruction of 
a living agent, Irom the interest be once had in such matter." 

* "it was the common opinion of all the ancient philosophers wbo fol- 
lowed the Bj-fltem of Pythagoras, that the souls of men, and even (J 
beasts, were portions of divinity. What opinion our author had of the 
properties and immortality of the soul is difficult to determine. For we 
are not to imagine that in the passage before us, and in many olbers in 
which he mentions the subject, he gives his own sentimenta, but those 
of others ; accordii^ly, in hia first book, De datura Deomm, he makes 
Veleios, one of his prolocutots, absolutely destroy the doctrine which ia 
advanced here." — Quthrie. 

" T is the Divinity that stiis within us, 
'T Is heaven itaelf that points out an hereafter. 
And intimates eternity to man [" — Addison's Cato. 

> " All this doctrine la taken almost word fbr word from the Fhoedrua 
of Plato, and Uacrobius has reduced it to the tbllowing syllogism. The 
soul is selFmotive ; now selF-motion contains the pnnciple of motion, the 
prindide <^ motion i« not created, tberefbre the soul ii not created." — 
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elKThere, must necessarily oease to live as soon as its motion 
is at an end. Thus the being which is self-motive is the 
only being that is eternal, because it never is abandoned by 
its own properties, neither is this self-motion ever at an end ; 
nay, thia is the fountain, this ia the beginning of motion to 
all things that are thus subjects of motion. Sow tLere can 
be no commencement of what is aboriginal, for all things 
proceed from a beginning ; therefore a beginning can rise 
from no other c^use, for if it proceeded from another cause it 
would not be aboriginal, which, if it have no commencement, 
certainly never has an end ; for the primeral principle, if 
extinct, can neither be re-produced from any other source nor 
produce any thing else from itself because it is necessary 
that all things should spring from some original source. The 
prindple of motion, therefore, can only exist in a self-motive 
being, and it is impossible that mch a being should be bom 
or ^at it should die, otherwise all heaven must go to wreck, 
and the whole system of nature must stop ; nor can it como 
under any other force, should it be removed from its original 
impulucn.^ 

Since therefore it is plain that whatever is self-motive 
must be eternal, who can deny that this natural property ia 

> It odIj remaioB then to btiog this idea of the matedal word into 
oonnectioii with Uie prindple that motion, in all cases, originates fivm 
mind; or in other wends, in the eSbct of will— either the sapreme will, 
or the will of created miods. Motion is either constimt and unilbiTa, 
obeying what we call a law, or it is incidentoL The visible and palpablo 
world Uien, according to this theory, is iiotiOK, constant and uniform, 
enanadBg from infinite centers, and spreadrng dmiog every instant of 
i\a continuance fiom the creative energy. The instantaneous cessation 
ot this energy, at any period, is therdbre abstractedly quite as ea«ly 
conceived of as is its continuance ; and whether, in the next Instant, it 
shall continue, or ahall cease — whether the material universe shall stand 
or ah^ vanish — is an alternative of which, irrespective of other reasons, 
the one member may be as easily token as the other ; jnstas the moving 
of the hand, or the not moving it, in the next moment depends npon 
nothing but our volitioru The annihilation of the solid spheres — the 
planets, *nd the suns, that oooupy the celestial spaces, would not on this 
Boppoeition be an act of irresistible fbrce crushing that which renats 
compression, or distipating and radndng to an ether that which Srmly 
cobsm ; bat it wouM simply be the ooo-ezertion in the next instant of 
a power which has been exerted in this instant; it would be, not » de- 
struction, but a rest; not acraah sjid rain, but a pauset— Taylor's Physi- 
cal Theory of another IJ&, du^ xviii. 
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bestowed iipon onr mindB!" For everything that is moved 
by a foreign impulse ia inanimate, but that whicli is animate 
is impelled by an inward and peculiar principle of motion ; 
and m that consista the nature and property of the eoul. 
Now if it alone of all things is self-motive, assuredly it never 
was originated, and is eternal. Do thou therefore employ it 
in the noblest of pursuits, ar.d the noblest of cares are those 

I "It is motion that measures doratlon, and time la daniUoii, measur- 
ed into equal parts bf the equable motion of bodies through spaca But 
BS motion belongs to matter, of which it is a condition, and is that wfaere- 
in dnratioQ and extension combine to form a common product, so mind 
mast become related to exMn^on, In order to iU having anj knowledge 
of motion, or to its being able to avail itself of the measurement of dura- 
tion ; in otber words, it is only in connection with matter that it cou 
know any thing of time. 

" Mini^ embodied, not only learu to measure out tii«r own existence 
equally, and to correct the illuBiona of which otherwise they would be 
the sport, hut also, by an insensible habit, tliey came to exist at a more 
even velocity, if wo may so apeakj than could else be possible, and leam 
unaonsaionBiy to put a corb upon the excessive and daDgoroits rapidity 
of thought ; while in other coses a spur is supphed fbr the slug^shnesa 
of the mind, or a remedy Ibund tor its undue flxednegs ; and thus all 
minds are brought to move together at nearly the same rate, or at least 
as nearly so as is essential for securing the order and haimony of the 
social system. 

" But then, this some intimate connection between mind and matter, 
while it expoecfl the mind, passively, to the influence of the inlbrior ele- 
mentj beoomes in return the means of its exerting a power — and how 
extensive and mysteiious a power is it— over the scdid matter around it 
Mind, embodied, by a ^mple act or volition, originates motion, ntat 
is to say, its will or deure, through the instnimentaH^ of muscnlar con- 
tTaaUons, as ^>plied to the body itaelC or to otter bodke, puts it or them 
in morement. This power of the mind in overcoming the ou inertia of 
matter and Oie force of gravitation, is the only active influenoe In rela- 
tion to tHB material world which we have a obtain knowledge d its 
poasessing ; for, as is obvious, the vsiioua combinations of substanoea 
that are toonght about by tiie skill of nuui, are all indirectly effected 
throngh the inatrumenlality of the musculu' system ; nor can it be ascer- 
tained, whether tho chatniiol changes and asaimilations Uiat are carried 
on in the secreting glands and the viscera are effected by an oncondoua 
involuntaiy mental operation. This organic influence excepted, auppos. 
ing it to exist, the mechanical power of the mind is the only one it en. 
joys; but tJiis it euJoya in no mean degree. It may, vrithout much 
hazard, be assumed, tlut motion in all inalAnceB originates in an immo- 
diate volition, either of the supreme or of some created mind, and that 
this power is exerted by the latter through the means of a corporeal 
structure."— Taylor's Physical Theory of Another UA, chap, ii. 
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for the safs^ of thy country. The sonl that is elirred and 
a^tated by these will By the more auickly to tliis manson, 
oven to its own home,' and thiswill.be the more rapid, if 
evea sow, while it is imprisoned within the body it aollies 
abroad, and, contemplating thoee objects that are wilLout it, 
abfitracta ilaelf as much aa poedble from the body. For the 
eouls of those men who are devoted to corporeal pleasures 
themselves, and who having yielded themselves as it were 
03 their servants, enslaved to pleasures under the impulse 
of their passions, have violated the laws of giods and men; 
Bucb souls, having escaped from their bodies, hover round the 
earth, nor do they return to this place, till they have beca 
tossed about for many ages." He vanished, and I awoke from 
ray sleep. 

■ We can not better oonclndo our notes on this interesting fragment, 
than by the peroration of that sermon of the late ilobert Hall which 
was possibl; enggested hy this passage, and indeed some of the greatest 
beautieB of that discourse seem to have been, bj paasagca from tbe (ore- 
going beatiaes of Cicero : — 

"To that state all tbe piooB on earth are tending, andif Ibere is a law 
fltim whoBS operation none are exempt, which inevitablj convoja their 
bodies to darknesa and to dust, there is another not lees certain, or less 
powerful, whiob conducts tbeix Hpirits to the abodes of bliss, to tba bosom 
of tbeir lather and their God. The wheels of nature are not made to roll 
baelcwariL Every thmg pre«e8 on to eternity. IVom the birth of time 
an impetooos current baa aet in, wliich bean all tbe sona of men toward 
that interminable ocean. Meanwhile, beaven is attracting to ilaelf 
wbatcver is oongenial to its natnre, is eoticbing itself by the spoils of the 
earth, and collecting within its capacioua bosom whatever is pure, per- 
manent, and divine, leaving nothing for the laat fire to consame but the 
objects and Blavee of concupiscence ; while every thii^ which grace baa 
prepared and beantiSed, aball be gathered and selected from the ruins o( 
the world to adorn that eternal city. 

"Let us obey the voice thatmls us thither; lot us seek the things 
that are above, and no longer cleave to a world which must ahoitly 
perish, and which we must shortly quit, while we Deflect to prepare fbr 
that in which we are invited to dwell forever. While every thing 
within us and around ua reminds us of the approach of deatli, and con< 
cuia to teach us that tlus is not our rest, let ua hasten our preparationa 
for another world, and eamettlf implore that grace which alone can put 
(W end to that &tal war which our desires have too loi^ waged with 
our destiny. When these move in the same direction, and that which 
tbe will of heaven renders unavoidable, ahall become onr choice, all 
thinm will be ours ; life will be divested of its vanity, and death diaann- 
ed wits terrors."— .Hall's Funeral Sermon for Dr. ByhiDd. 
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DUTIES OP A MAGISTEATK 



ASDBEBBED TO HIS BROTHEB QUnrTUS.' 

Thouoh I doubt not* that many messengers and indeed 
that rumor itself with chBiacteristic rapidity will have out- 
Btnpped this letter, and that job vdll already have heard 
that a third year has been added to your labors, and to our 
impatieDce, yet I have thoo^t tliat the annouucement of this 
anuoyanco should be made to you by me also. For while 
every one else despwred of the success, X still, l^ repeated 
letters, gave you hopes of an early return, not only that I 
might amuse you as long as posmble with that pleaang 
expectation, but because I did not 4onbt that through the 
strong interest made both by me and the pnetors the object 
might be accomplished. Now as it has so happened that 
neither the prstors by their interest, nor I by my zeal, were 
able to efect any thing, it ia certainly difficult not to feel 
mortification at it, but yet we ought never to sufler oar 
minds which are emplt^ed in managing and supporting the 
arduous afiturs of government to be crushed or Rejected by 
mistbrtnue. And because men ought to be most annoyed by 
those ills which are incurred by tiieir own faults, there is in 
this transaction somewhat more afficting to me than oug^t to 
be to yon, for it happened by my misconduct contrary to 
your understanding w^th me when parting, and subsequently 

' QuintoB C[cero was at this time propnetor of Asia Uinor. 

' In the orLginikl " non dubUabam." The Itoman idiom in epistoluy 
writing, ia that the verbs by which the writer expresaee a preeent actkm 
or state, lire pat in the past tense ; that is, as it will appear, to the per- 
son who anbeequeutlj reads the letter. 
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by letters, tbat your Buccessor -was not oamed last year. This I 
did onwisely, with a view of consulting the welfare of our allies, 
of crashing thepresumptuousnoss of certaia traders,* and with 
the deaiie of increasins my own glory through your merits ; e^ 
pei^ally as I effected uie result of a third year being added to 
that second. 

Having thus &ank1y acknowledged that it was my jault, it 
is the put of your wisdom and kindness to take care and 
manage that this which has been unwisely schemed by me 
may be corrected by your diligence ; and surely, if you exert 
yooTHelf in all the dutiea of goTemment so as to seem to vie 
not only with others but with yourself, if you call in use all 
your acuities, all your attention, all your thought, to that 
love of glory, which is so powerfully prevalent in all trans- 
actions, believe me, that one year added to your toil will 
bring many years of pleasure to us, and even glory to our pos- 
terity. Wherefore, I in the first place beg of you, that 
you vrill not suffer your spirit to be damped or diminished, 
nor yourself to be overwhelmed, as with a flood, by the 
multitude of buMneas; but that, on the contran', you will 
arouse yourself and make a firm stand, even it you spon- 
taneously incur it; for you do not bear a part in such a 
government as is governed by fortune, hut one in- which 
discretdon and diligence has the greatest influence. Had I 
seen your command prolonged at a time when you were 
involved in the management of some great and dangerous 
war, then I should have been disquieted in my niind, because 
I should have been senmble tliat the power of fortuue over 
us was prolonged at the same time. But since that depart- 
ment of the state has been committed to you in wnich 
fortune has very little or no part, it seems to me to 
depend entirely on your own virtue and wisdom. We 
apprehend, I tnink, no treachery of enemies ; no revolt of 
our allies ; no want of money or scarcity of providons, and 
no mutiny in the army. Fet these have often hap'pened to 
the wisest of men, who are forced to yield to the assaults of 

1 Madera, "Severid complunts had been carried to Rome against 
Qointus, and Cicero thought that his brotiier remaining another year !a 
his government might have stilled them. The reader is U> observe that 
this governinent was the pwinoe oT Asia Uinor, one of the best the 
Romans hod, and that a great manj merchants resided there fiir the 
benefit of commerce." — GaUirie. 
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fbrtime, ea iba beat of pilots sometimes ore to the Tiolenoe of a 
tempest. 

Tae most profound peaiw and perfect tranqaiUity has 
ialleD to ^our lot ; but though those are circumstances that 
may well give pleasure to a viffilsnt eteersaiaii, yet they maj 
bo fatal to a Bleeping one. For your province is oompooed, 
first of that Und of alles, who of m the human race are the 
moBt hnm&nized ; and in the next place of those Roman 
citizens, who rather as iarmers of the pnUia revenues, are 
most intimately connected with me,' or, having so traded as 
to have become rich, consider they poBsees their fortunes in 
security throu^ the benefici^ influence of my consular 
sdmimBtration. Yet even among theee very men serious dis- 
putes exist, many injustices ato committed, and great con- 
tentions are the consequence ; and, thinking thus, I am 
sensible that you have not s little business upon your 
hands. I know that this business is very important, and 
requires great wisdom. But still remember that I main- 
tain that this i#a buaness which rather requires wisdom 
than good fortune. If you restrain yourael^ how easy 
is it to restrun those you govern. This may indeed be 
a great and difficult matter to others, as indeed it is a most 
difficult achievement ; but the practice of it was ever ea^ to 
you; and well it might be, as your dinwsttion is such that it 
seems capable of moderation even without harming; while 
such an education has been enjoyed by yon as would be 
capable of correetin;^ the moat vicious nature, "When you 
(^eck, aa you do, the passion for money, for pleasure, and 
for all other things, can there be forsooth any danger of 
your being nnable to restrain a dishonest trader, or a too 
rapacious publican I For even the Greeks, when they 
behold your living in this manner, will think that some one 

' So Cicero in his Bpeeoti in support of the Ifanilian Ia.yr, says, in 
Bpeaklng of this same clau : — " EqnitibuB Bomsois bonesttsBimia viria^ 
i^nintur ex Asia qaotidje litene quorum msgiue res aguntur, in Tastria 
vectigalibus eiereendia occupatm; qui *d me, pro neooessitudine, qua 
mihi est cum illo ordicc, causant rei publics pericDlsque reniiu suanim 
detuleruDt" 

"Letters are doilj brought from Asia, ftom Bomaa knights, meet 
honorable men lai^elj engaged in the farming of jour revenaes, who, in 
coDaideratioD of the close relatioDship which Hubsiala between me and 
that order, hava laid before me the cause ef the state and the je^ATdy 
crf'their own interestt." 
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from the records of their ancient history, or some divine person 
from heftTen has descended upon that province.' 

I write to you in this strain, not that you might practice 
these things, bui that you may rejoice that you do practioo 
them, and that you have ever done so. For it is a glorious 
thing for a man to have been invested with a three years' 
sovereign power in Asia, in sucii a manner that no statne, no 
picture, no [date, no garment, no slave, no beauty, no hoard 
of money, in which things this province abounds, ever caused 
him to swerve from his contiuenoe and moderation I* Again 

' Wo have a striking paMlIei passage to this in Cicora's oration, " Pro 
Lege Manilla." In eulogizing the eontinonca of Pompcy in Asia Minor, 
}ie sajs, " Non avariija ab inatituto cursu ad pnedam allquam devocavit, 
nan libido ad volaptatom, con ammnitas ad delectationeni, non nobllitas 
nrbia ad cognitionem, noo deniqne labor ipse ad quietem Postremo signa, 
et tabulas, ceteraque omamenta OrEecomm oppidonim, qas9 oeteri toUen- 
da esse arbitrantur, ea sibi ille ne visenda quldem exiB^maviL Itaque 
omnes quidem, auaa in his locia Cn. Fompeium, sicut aliquem non ex 
hao urbe misaum, sed de ccelo delapsuTn, intuentur." 

"Neither did avarice call him awAj tyom the cotirse be bad laid down, 
to the acquisition of anj gaio, nor lus paasioiiB to anj pleasure, nor tbo 
magniflceiice of a city to acquaint himself with it, nor fatigue itself to 
repose. Moreover those Etatues and paintings and other ornaments of 
Greek towns, which others consider as things to be carried awaj, he did 
not even regard as objects to be yisited, and thus indeed all men now in 
tlieBe r^ons look upon Cneius Pompej, not as a certain individual dls- 
patdied from this citj, but as one descended lioni heaven." 

* "Statuee and puntinga, and worka of art in general, were fiivorite 
objects of rapadtj with the Roman commanders, and were carried olT 
without any scnipla. The statues and pictnres which Marcelliia trans- 
ported from Syracuse to Bome, first excited that cupidity which led the 
Buniln provincial magistrates to pillage without scruple or diatinctiou, 
the houses of private individuals, and tbe temples of the gods. Marcellua 
. and Uummins, however, despoiled only hostile and conquered countries. 
They bad made over their plunder to the public, and alter it waa con- 
veyed to Borne, devoted to the embeUIsliiQeQt of lie capital; but subse- 
quent goveraocs of proviucee, having acquired a taste ti>r works of ar^ 
began to appropriate to themselves those masterpieces of Greece, which 
they had formerly neither known uor esteemed. Some contrived plausi- 
ble {»etexts for borrowing valuable works of art from cities and private 
persona, without any int^tion of realoring them, while others, leas cau- 
tions or more shameless, seized whatever pleased them, whetiier pnbho 
or private properiy, witbout excuse or remuneration. But though this 
passion waa common to most provindal govemors, none of them ever 
came up to the full measure of the rapacity of Yerrea, when pnetor of 
Sicily. He seized t^jeatry, pictarea, gold and silver, plat«^ vases, Bems. 
and CkMintbian bronzes, till he literally did not leave a angle ajtide of 
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what ctn be a more diatinguislied, a more de«rable circamstance, 
than that this virtue, this tnoderatioD, this purity of mind, should 
not be buHed or concealed in darknesB, but displayed in tbe 
sight of Asia, to the eyes of the noblest of our provinces, and to 
the ears of ^i people and nations. That the inhabitants are 
not alanood at your journeys ! — that they are not impoverished 
by your expenses ! — that they we not Mghtened by your ap- 
prwtch I — tbat there is the utmost rejoicing, both public and 
private, wherever you go t — ^that every town seems to recdve 
yon as its guardiao, not as its tyrant !— every house as a guest, 
not as a robber 1 ' 

But upon this subject, experience by this time most have 
instructed you that it is not sufficient for you alone to 
praofico these virtues, bnt you are to give carefiil attention, 
that invested as you are with this government, not only you, 
but all officers subordinate to your authority, are to act for 
the good of our allies, of our fellow-citizens, and of our 
country. You have, it is true, lieutenants under you, who 
will themselves have regard to their own dignity; and of 
these the chief in preferment, in dignity, and in experience, 
is Tubero, who, I make no doubt, especially while he is 
writiug hia history, will be able to choose from his owa 
anuals such models of conduct, as he both can and will 
imitate; and Allienns, too, attached to us as well in affec- 
tion and inclination, as in imitation of our lives. Need I to 
mention Gratidins, who, I know for a certainty, labors for 
his own &me, so as, with a brotherly affection for us, to 
labor equally for ours. You have a quiestor,' whom lot, and 
value of Ihase desoriptiona In the whole island." — Dunlop'a Homan Lit©- 
Taton^ ToL ii. page 384. 

I Ejnimodi in provindam hominee omn imperio mittimus, nt, etiam si 
ab haste defendant, tauten ipsomm adventus in nrbea sodocnm noa 
moltiun ab lioatili expogaatione difibnut. Eano aodiebant aatea, dudo 
pneaentem vident, tanCs temperantia, taata mansnetiidine, tanta human- 
itate, at is beatiaainu ease viaeantnr, apad quae ille dintUsime commo- 

" Wa send out into that province auch men with militarj command, 
that even if the;' defend tbem front Uie enemy, yet their own entnuco 
into tlia dtiea of oar allies diSen bnt litUe from a hostile tnvaaion ; bat 
thia man, they had heard of before, and now see him present among them 
diaSngnidied by so much self-control, so mach gentieness, so much hn- 
maui^, that those seem to be the most fortunate with whom he makes 
the looKeat stay." — Cicero'a Oration £br the ManOian Law. 

* 9iKeri[>r. Ilila ofQoer bad the chai^ of the public money, and It 
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not your own choice, appointed to you. It is neoeseary that he 
should both bo moderiUo by his own inclination, and conform 
himself to your arrangements and directions. 

Should any of your officers appear of a more selfish dia- 
position, TOu should bear with nim, so long as he only 
neglects the laws by which he Is bound in his own person, 
but not if he should prostitute -tor interest that power which 
you have annexed to his office. It does not however seem 
desirable to me, especially as our manners have lately leaned so 
much to laxity and ambition, that you should ncrutinize and 
dissect out eveiy instance of corruption ; ' but to proportioD 
the trust you repose in every one, according to the degree of 
honesty he possesses. In like manner you should be answerable 
for those whom our government has given you as assessors and 
assistants, only under the restrictions which I have ab-eedy Idd 

As to those whom yon have chosen to belong to your 
domestic establishment, or to be with you ss your necessary 
retinue, and who are accustomed to be designated as of the 
pnetor's cohort, you are answerable, not only for all their 
aclioDs, but for all their sayiuga. But you hare aJxint yonr 
person those whom yon may easily love while they act 
rightly ; and such as but slightiy consult your reputation you 
can most easily coerce. Meanwhile it is natural to suppose 
that, while you were inexperienced, yonr generosity might 
have been imposed npon ; for the more virtnous any man is in 
himself^ the less easily does be suspect others to be vicious.' 

was determined Ij lot in wlut piovince be should serve. Ho likewise 
paid ttie soldieiB, aniTacted as oontrsctor fbr the anny. 

' SbAlceapeare seems to bave bod this passage in his recollection when 
be wrote that passage in bis pla7 of Julins CEesor ; 
"At such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice offense should bear its commeat" 

^ This principle of morals has been confirmed bj the experience of 
mankind until it has almost become proverbial ; it is asserted bj- Dr. 
Johnson in the tbilowing passage : " Suspidon, howerer neceasarj it may 
be to OUT safe passage through ways beset on all sid^ bj fraud and 
malice^ has-been olwajs considered, when it exceeds the oommon meas- 
ures, as a token of depravity and corruption ; and a Greek writer of 
sentences has hud down, as a standing juaQRi, tbat he who believes not 
another on bis oatb, knows himself to be peijared. 

"We can form our ojnnioos ofthat which we know not, only by plac- 
ing it in comparison with some thing that we know: whoever, thei^bre^ 
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But now let Hub tliird year be distinguiahed by the same 
purity whicb marked tlie two former, and even" by more 
caution and diligence. Let your ears be aucb as are 
suppoesd to bear what they listen to, but not into nhich 
dusgB may be felsely and dishonestly whispered for the sake 
of gun, withoat being the receptacles of false and malicious 
whispers, inunuations, and cAuplaints. Suffer not your Eeal 
t« be a common chatty but as your very self ; let it not bo 
the tool of another'a pleasure, but the evidence of your own. 
Let your puramvant teep the rank which our ancestors 
assigned to lum, who did not rashly intrust that ofSce to any 
but freed men, over whom they exerciaed pref^ much the 
same command, as they did over their slaves, and that not as 
a post of advantage but of labor and service. Let the lictor 
be the agent of your lenity rather than of hia own, and let 
his ax and his rods be atronger evidences of his post than of 
hia power. 

is ovemin with Bospleion, and detects artifice and stratagem in every 
proposal, must either have learned by experience or observatioD the 
widkednesa of mankind, and been taugbt U> avoid ftand by having often 
sufl^rad or seen traacherj, or he must derive hia judgment from the con- 
sdousness of bis own disposition, and impute to others the eame inclina- 
tiOQB, which he feels predominant in himself 

"When tbereTore a young man, not distinguished by vigor of intel- 
lect, cornea into the world foil of scruples and difSdence, makes a bargain 
with many proviaionaJ limitations ; heaitatea in his answer lo a common 
question lest more should be intended than he can immediately discover ; 
has a long reach in detecting the projects of hia acquaintance ; conaideis 
every caress as aa act of hypocrisy, and tfeels neither gratitude nor aflfec- 
tion from the tendemesa of his fnends, because he believes no one to 
have any real tenderness, but for himself; whaltver ezpectatioos this 
early sagadty may raise of bis future eminence or riches, I can seldom 
ferbear to consider him oa a wretch iucapable of generoeity or benevo- 
lence ; as a villajn early completed beyond the need of common opportu- 
nitiee and ^radoal temptations. 

" Su^icioa is iodeed a temper fio uneasy and Teatleaa, that it is very 
justly appointed the concomitant of guilt It is said, that no torture ia 
eqnal to the inhibition of sleep long coctinned ; a pain to whicb the atate 
of that man bears a very exact an&1(^y, who dares never give rest to 
his vigilance and circnmepection, bnt conuders himself oa surronnded by 
Mcret foes, and Teatfi to intmst bis children or hia friend with the seoret 
that throbs in Ms breast and the anxieties that br^ik into his face. To 
avoid, at this expenae, those evils to which easiness and Mendship might 
have exposed him, is sorely to buy eatetj at too dear a rate, and in the 
language oT the Boman satuiat, to save life by loring all for which a wiso 
man would live." — Bambler, Na 19. 
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In abort, let all the pTovince be sensible how dearly you 
prize the weUare, the children, the feme, and the fortunes of all 
■who are under your command. Let it be notorious that you 
will be equally the enemy of the man who gives, as of him 
who receives a present, if you shall know it ; for no one wiU 
give them, when it shall be clearly perceived that those "who 
pretend to have the greatest intefeat with you are accustomed 
to obtain nothing from you. 

Yet this address of mine to you is not because I would 
have you treat your dependents m a too severe or anspicions 
manner. For if any of them for two years have never fallen 
onder sospicion of avarice, as I hear Ciesius, Chserippus, 
and Labeo, have done, and I believe it because I Imow them 
well ; there is nothing which I should not think may be 
most properly committed to them and to men of their 
character, ^ut if there is a man from whom yon have 
already received offense, or of whom you have known any 
thing ill, never intrust any thing to him, nor commit to him 
any portion of your reputation. But if within your province 
you have ffot any person who haa been thoroughly admitted 
to your intimacy, and who ia unknown to me, consider how &r 
you ought to trust him. Not hut that there may be many 
worthy men among the provincials ; but this it is lawful fo 
hope, hut dangerous to determine. For every man's naljire is 
concealed with many folds of disguise, and covered as it were 
with various vails. Bis uature,'his brows, his eyes, and very 
often his countenance are deceitfii], and bis speed is most com- 
monly a lie. 

WnOTefbre, out of that class of men who, being devoted to 
the love of money, are destitute of all those qualities from 
vhieh we can not be separated, where can you find one who 
will ancerely love you, a mere stranger to them, and not pre- 
tend to do so for the s^ of advantage ! It would seem to me 
very extraordinary, especially as those very men pay seldom 
any rt^rd to any private man, wEile they are all' invariably 
attached themselves to the prjetors. However, if amon^ sudi 
kind of men you should find one (for the thing is not mipos- 
sible), who loves yon more than he does bis own interest, eagerly 
enroU such a man in the number of your friends ; but if you do 
perceive this, there will be no class m your acquaintance more 
to be avoided: because they kaow all the arts of getting 
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money, they do nothing bnt for monev, and they are indlS^rent 
about the opinion of any man with wuom they are not to cod- 
tiuue to Jive. 

Certain connectiona too with the GreekB themselvea are to be 
most carefully guarded against, eicept with a Tery few men, 
who, if Bay, are worthy of ancient Greece. Tar truly, in 
general they are deceitfiil and treacherous, and trwned up by 
perpetual subjection, in the art of eycophancy.' All of theee I 
would say should be liberally treated, and the best of them re- 
ceived into hospitality and mendship ; but too close infimades 
with tbem are not very safe, for though they dare not ojqtoee 
our wiBhes, yet they are jealous not only of our coontrymea 
but even of their own. ^ough they dare not fly in the Etce 
of a Roman magistrate, yet at the bottom they hate not only 
UB but their own countrymen. 

Kow, as in matters of this kind, as I wish ti^^ cantiouB 
and diligent (though I fear I may seem too rigid), what do 
yott thiijc is my feeUng with respect to slaves, whom we 
ought to beep under the stiictest command in all places, 
but espemlly in the provinces t Concerning this class many 
directions might be given ; but the shortest and plunest 
method I can recommend is, that in all your Asiatio 
journeys, they should behave as if you were traveling over 
tiie Appian way, and that they thliik there is not the least 
difference whether they were entering Tralles' or Formise.* 
But if any of your slaves should distinguish himself by his 
fideUty, let him be employed in your ^meslic and private 
afi^rs, but not let him have the smallest thing to do with 
any public concern, or any thing relating to the business of 
your government For though many Qiings may prc^ierly 

■ Juvenal allades to the same obamoterisUe vice of the Greeks In tb« 



QuEB aanc divitibos gena acceptlsaima nostiiB, 
Et qoos pnedpue ftifpiun, properabo fUed ; 
Kec pudor obatabitf Nou posHum feire, Quintet 
Gnecam nrbam, qusmviH quota portion fleds AclueL 

KatiaconKBdaeBti ndea? m^Jiu^ cachinno 
Gonootitar: flet ailaobrymucontqiezitamicL 
Noc doleL I^culum brunue si tempore posca^ 
Accipil endromidem : ei dixeHs, ffistuo, sud^ 

i. dty in CtfiA iisdor the govermaent of Quiatus, 

k dt^- of Campaoia in Italy. 
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be intrnsted to our falthliil slares, yet for the sake of avoiding 
obserrstion and animadTersiou, they ongbt not to be committed 
to them. 

But I know not how my diBcourse has deviated into a style 
of dictation, though that was not my intention at the com- 
mencemenL For wby ehonld Z dictate to a man not inferiOT 
to me in knowled^ eapecially in all matters of this kind, 
and even superior m experience i but I thought it would be 
very agreeable, if my sanction were added to what you are 
doing. Wherefore let these be the fouadations of your 
dignity. In the first place, yoTir own inte^ty and modera- 
tion ; in the next place, the modest behavior of all who are 
about you, joined to a verj cautious and circumspect choice 
of TOUT acquaintance, whether they be provincials or Greeks ; 
and the orderly and consistent regulation of your household. 
All which particulars are commendable in our private and 
daily concerns, but they must appear divine amid such 
great power, such depraved manners, and so corrupting a 
province. 

Such a plan, and sach regutadoos, will be sufficient to sup- 
port that severity in all your resolutions, and all your decrees, 
which you exercised in those matters, and by which, to my 
great pleasure, we have incurred some enmities, unless, indeed, 
you ima^e that I was inBuenced by the complaints of an in- 
dividual— -I know not whom — of the name of Paoonius, who 
is not even a Greek, bnt is Bome Mysian, or rather Phry^an ; 
or that I was moved by the vociferations of Tuscenius, that 
frantic, mean-spirited wretch, from whose polluted maw you, 
with the utmost equity, rescued a dishonest prey. Wherefore 
VI6 could not easily maintain those and the other instances of 
severity which you have practiced in diat province, without the 
most perfect integrity. 

There should therefore be the utmost rigor in your ad- 
iDinistration of justice, ao that it should not be affected by 
&vor, hut maintained without variation.' It is, however, 

> So imprused was Godwin with the mpremeimportaace of tmiformi- 

^ and oeitaiiity in the awards and inflictions of the law, thM he tboa 
treats <^the tnliject of pwdoni as interfering with tbia certainty. "The 
very word pardon, to a rsflecting mind, la fiiUKht with abmrdi^. What 
is ttie role that ought in all cases to direct my conduct ? What tlien ia 
clemeDcy I It can be nothing but the pitiable egotism of him who im- 
agines be csa do some thing belter than justice." Is it tight that I 
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of no great consequence that justice should be impartially and 
diligently administered by yourself imleea the same is done 
by those to whom you nave delegated some part of your 
functions. Now it appears to me Uiat in the government of 
A»a there is no E^eat variety of business, but that it is chiefly 
employed in judicial administration, the method of whitji 
especially in proviuceB is simple. Constancy and gravity 
must indeed be exercise, which ma^ be not only above 
partiality, but even above the suspidon of it. To this 
must be added afiaHIity in hearing, calmness in determining, 
and carefuJneBS in discussing the caee and making restitution. 

By reason of these quahties, Octavins' lately became most 
sbould su0^r constraint for a certain □Q'ense T The leaaonableneBg of 107 
BufTeriDg tnuaC be fonnded in its consonance with the general weUore. 
He, therefore, tliat pardoog me, iniquitous!}' prefers the supposed inCorest 
of an individual, and utterly neglects what be owee to the whole. He 
beetovs that which I ought not to receive, and which he has no right to 
give. la it right, on the contraiy, that I should not undergo the auffer* 
ingin question! Will he by rescuing me from sutfenng, confer n benefit 
on me, and inBict no injuij on othersT He will then be a notorious 
delinqueot if be allow me (o sutfer. There is indeed a considerable do- 
fect in this Ust supposition. JS, while he benefits me, he iofllds no 
injury upon others, he is infalLblj performing a public service. If I 
suffered in tlie arbitrary manner which the supposition includes, the pub- 
lic would Buslain au unquestionable injury in the injustice that was pet^ 
petrated : and yet the man who pravonts this serious injustice, has been 
accustomed to arrogate to himself the attribute of clement^ and the bi>- 
paiently sublime, but in reahtj tyranmcal, name of forgiveness. For if 
he do, man has been here described instead of glory ; he ought to take 
shame to himself as an enemy to human kind, il every action, and 
especially every action in which the happiness of a rational being is con- 
cerned, be susceptible of a certain rule, mere caprice most be in all cases 
excluded. There can be no action which, if 1 neglect, I shall have dis- 
charged my duty, and if I perform, I shall be entitled to applause. From 
the manner in which pardocs are dispensed, inevitably flows the uncer- 
tainty of punishment. It is too evident that pimisbineiit is inflicted by 
no certuD rules, and, therefore, creates no imiTormity of expectation. 
TJuifbrmity of treatment, and constancy of expectation, fbrm the Bole 
basis of a genuine morahty. In a just form of society, this would never 
go beyood the sober expression of those sentiments of approbation or 
disapprobation, with which diflerent modes of conduct inevitably impress 
us But if we at present exceed this line, it is surely an execrable re- 
finement of injustice that should exhibit the perpetual menace of sufler- 
ing unaccompuiied with any certain rule for tefiing its application." — 
Godwin's Political Justice, book viL ch. ix. 

> Oclaviua. He was &ther to Augustus Cswar, and had been about 
this time gorenior of Macedonia. 
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popular, before whom, for the first lJm«, the lictor had 
nothing to do, and the crier had nothiog to Bay ; for every 
one spoke when be pleased and as long as he pleased, hi 
this maUer he might, perhaps, seem too compliant, were it not 
that this gentleness was the warrant of hb inflexibility. The 
men of Sylla's party were <xmipelled to restore what Uiey had 
seized by force sjid terror. Such of the magistrates as had 
made unjust decisions were obliged themselves to submit, as 
private men, to similar inflictions. Now this severity on his 
part would have seemed cruel, had it not been tempered 
with many ingredients of humanity. 

If this gentleness is. agreeable at Kome, where there is so 
much arrogance, such unbounded liberty, such unreBtmined 
licenliousnesB, where, there ate such numerous magistracies, 
BO many auxiliaries, so great force, and so much auUiority in 
the senate, how agreeable must the affability of a pnetor be 
in Asia, where so great a number of our countrymen and 
allies, where so many cities and so many Btat«B, are obaervai^ 
of one man's nod t where they have no resource, no tribunal, 
no senate, (md no assembly or the people t It belongs there- 
fore to the character of a great man, and of a man as well 
humane by nature, as improved by learning and the study 
of the noblest arts, so to conduct himself in the use of such 
great power as &at no other authority should he deured by 
those over whom he rules. 

The great Cyrus is represented bv Xenophon (not accord- 
ing to the truth of history, but as tne ideal model of ri^t 
government)', whose extreme gravity is combined by that 
philosopher with singular sweetness of manners ; which books 
our countryman, Scipio Africanus, was accustomed, and not 
without reason, always to have in his hands, for in them no 
duty of active, well-tempered govenunent has been passed 
over ; and if Cyrus, who could never be reduced to a private 
station, so diligently cultivated those duties, what ought they 
to be held by those to whom power has been |^ven on con- 
dition of their surreadering it, and given by those laws to 
which they must be amenabk ) 

Now it seems to mc that all the considerationa of those 

who rule over others should be referred to this obiect, that 

those who are under their government should be as happy sr 

I See note, p. SET. 
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'p<MuU«: and bv coDStant report, and {he acknowledgment 
of all, it has become no honor that this both ia, and 
erer has been your most settled prindple ever since you 
first landed in Ada ; nay, that it is ue duty, not only 
of those who govern the allies and the subjects of Bome, but 
cf those who have the care of slaves and dumb cattle, to con- 
tribute to the interests and welfiure of all committed to their 
charge. In this respect I perceive it is universally allowed 
that the utmost diligence has been used by yon ; that no new 
debts have been contracted by the states ; that you have dis- 
chaiged many old ones with which many of the cities were 
burdened and oppressed; that you have repaired many ruin- 
oue and almost abandoned towns ; among others Samus 
the capital of Ionia, and Halicamassus the ci^ital of Caria; 
that there are no seditions, no discords in your towns ; that 
it has been seen to bj you that the states are governed by 
the councUs of the *beBt men ; tiiat yon have supi^essed 
rapine in Myma, and bloodshed in many places; that peace 
has been established all over your province ; that you have 
chased thieves and robbers, not only from the highways and 
country- places, but from towns and temples, where they 
were more numerous and more dangerous ; that calumny, 
that most cruel minister to the avarice of preetors, has been 
removed from the reputation, the fortunes, and the retire- 
ment of the rich ; that the funds and taxas of the slates are 
equally bome by all who inhabit the borders of those states ; 
that access to you is most easy ; that your ears are open to 
the complunts of all men ; that the poor and the helpless 
always find admittance, n^ only to your public audiences 
and tribunals, but even to yonr house and your bed-<diamber ; 
and that in short, in the whole of yonr government there is 
nothing that is spiteful, nothing that is merciless, but that it 
is filled with clemen^, gentleness, and humanity. 

How impcalant was that pubHe service you performed 
when you fr^ed Asia from the unjust and burdensome tax 
imposed upon them by the a»]iles, with great odium to us ; 
for if one man of quality pnblicly complains that you have 
deprived him of almost £100,000, by ordering that money 
should not be levied for public exhibitions, what vast sums 
must have been raised, had the custom continued for raising 
money in the name of all who exhibited public shows at 
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Rome. I stifled tiiese complaiats of our people, by a method 
which, howerer it may bo regarded in Asia, is highly ap- 
plauded at Borne; for when the states of my province had 
voted a sum of money for erecting a temple and a monument 
lo me, and vrben OD account of my great deserfa imd your 
eitraordinaiy eerrices, they did it voluntarily and cheer- 
fiilly, and diough the law baa expressly provided, "That 
governors may rec«ive money for erecting a temple or a 
momuaent," nay, thou^ the money which was granted was 
not to perish, but to be laid out upon the omaments of a 
temple, that was to appear to future times, not more a pres- 
ent to me than to the people of Borne, and to the immortal 
cods; and yet I thought that the offer should he rejected 
uiough warranted by dignity, by law, and by the good will 
of those who made it ; and this I did for this reason, among 
others, that those magistrates to whom such sums are not 
due, nor permitted by law, might bear (the refusal of them) 
with a more resigned temper. 

Apply yonrqeli^ therefore, with all your spirit and all your 
zeal, to that plan which you have already practiced, that of 
loving the people which your country has committed and en- 
trusted to yoiu: &itb{ul care ; protecting ihffta in every way, 
and desiring that they should be as happy aa possible.* 

But if. fortune had set you over the Africans, the 
Spaniards, or the Oauls, those fierce and barbarous nations, 
yet still it would have been the dictate of your humanity to 
study their interests, and to have promoted their advantage 
and welfare. But when we govern a set of men, among 
whom civilization not only eiist^ but frOm whom it may be 
supposed even to have extended to others, surely we are 
most especially bound to repay them what we have received 
from them; for I am not ashamed to acknowledge, especially 

1 '' The onlj le^timate object of political inslitQtioD, Is the advant^e 
of tDdhndnals. AU that otui not be bronght home to them, national 
wealtli, proBpent7, and g1or7, can be advanlageoua only (o those self' 
utereated impostors wbo from the earliest accounts of time have con- 
fbunded the uaderstandii^ of mankind, the more Eecurel; to sink them 
in debasement and misei?. The desire to geja s. more extennve terri- 
uxj, to cooquer or to hold in awe our neighboring BlsCes, to surpass them 
in arts or arms, is a deeire founded in prcgudica and error. Usurped 
authority is a spurious and nusubstoatial mediuru of huppiaesg ; securitj 
and peooe are more to be desired than a national aplendor that should 
temfy the world."— Godwin's Political Juatioe, book v. chap, 33. 
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in my poBitioa in life, and with the deeds which I have per- 
formed, which can involve no suspicion of indolence or un- 
steadiness ; that I have aniv.ed at all those accomplishments 
to which I have attained, by means of those -studies and arts 
which have been handed down to us in the remains and sys- 
tems of Greece. Therefore, besides the common £iith 
which we owe t^ all mankind, we seem to be especially in- 
debted to this race of men,' so tliat we should be desirous of 
ofiering to those, by whose precepts we have been instructed, 
that which we learned from them. Plato, that philosopher, 
so distinguished by his genius and learning, thought that 
states would then at length be happy, when either wise and 
learned men should begin to be their rulers, or when tlieir 
governors should apply themselves wholly to the study of 
learning and wisdom ; that is, he thought tiiat this union of 
power and wisdom would constitute the safety of states. 
This may possibly, at some time, be the case of our whole 
empire, but at present it is the case of one province, that aa 
individual possesses the 8iq)reme power in it, who has de- 
voted, from his childhood, the laigeet amount of time and 
study to the pursuit of learning, of virtue, and humanity- 
Take care, therefore, my (^ntos, that this ysar which is 
added to your government prove to be a year that is added 
to the welfare of Asia ; and because Am has been more 
successful in detaining you than I was iu procuring your 
recall, do you behave so as that mj regret may receive some 
mitigation from the joy of the province. For if you have so 
iud^ligably applied yourself to deserve greater honors 
than perhaps ever man did, you ought to exert much greater 
diligence in maintaining them. I have already given you my 
sentiments oonceming that kind of honors. Ihave always 
been of opimon, that if they are commonly accessible they 
are worthless ; if bestowed to serve a purpose, they are con- 
temptible ; but if they are offered (as nas been done) aa a 
tribute to your merits, I think you can not bestow too much 
pains upon their preservation. 
As, therefore, you are invested with the highest command 
' Eoraoe tscitlj- sckaowledges tlie same obUgatioos to Greek litera- 

" Tos oxemplaria Grteca 
NoctumA veiBoto maau, versate diuniA." 

Epiat. sd Pisonea, t. 268, 269. 
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and power in those cities where you see your virtnes are 
consecrated and deified, think, in ail that you arraoge, and 
decree, and perfoim, what you owe to such opinions on the 
part of mankind, to auch flattering decisions, and sncli ex- 
alted honors. The result of this will be that you will pro- 
vide fcff all, that yon will remedy the ills of your subjects, 
provide for dieir weliare, and desire to be designated and 
regarded as && parent of Asia. 

To this zeal and assiduity the fanners of tbe revenue offer 
a great obstruction. If we oppose them we shall separate 
from ourselves and from the state an order of men who have 
the highest claims upon us, and who by me were attached 
to the service of our government. Jt, on the other hand, we 
should indulge them m every respect, we must suffer those 
to be utterly mined, whose welbre, nay, whose convenience, 
we are bound to consult. This, if we will view the case 
aright, is the sole difBculty in all your administration. For 
to practJoe self-contivl, to subdue all inordioBte desires, to 
regulate your &milr, to practice the impartial administra- 
tion of justice, to show yourself ready to acquaint yourself 
with cases, and to admit and grant a hearing to individuals, 
are things more glorious than difficult, for they conust not 
in any laborious application, but in the bent of the mind and 
of the Sections. 

We- learned, how much latlemess of feehng this matter of 
the farmers of the revenue occauoned to our alhes from our 
own fellow-conntrymen ; who, when the tolls of Italy were 
lately abolished, complained not so much of the heaviness of 
the tolls as of the insolence of the toll-gatherers, from which 
I am sensible of what must befall our allies in remote coun- 
tries, when 1 have heard such complaints from our fellow- 
citizeus in Italy. It seems to require a superhuman virtue, 
that is, one like your own, in this dtuatioa of things, to ^ve 
saljg&ction to the fiumers of the public revenue, especially 
when the taxes have been disadvantageously contracted for, 
and at the same time not to sufier our ulies to be ruined. 

But, in the first place, as to the Greeks, the hardship 
which they most bitterly complain o^ that of their being 
taxed, is, in my opinion, no great hardship, because by their 
own constitutions, apart from tiie government of the Boman 
pec^e, they vera in the same condition with their own con- 
14* 
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•ent. As to tlie name of a tanner of the rerenae, the Greeks 
ouzht not to hold it in Bnch contempt, because, withont their 
assistance, they could not have paid the tax indiacriminately 
impoaed upon them by Sylla, Now that the Greeks are fiilly 
as severe as our &rmeTs are, in the collection of the public 
revenue^ may be conclqded from thia, that the Caoniana' 
some time ago, who inhabit the islands that were annexed 
by Sylla to the divisioa of Rhodes, petitioned the senate that 
tney miffht pay their taxes to us, rather than to the Bho 
dianik They Uierefore who always have been taxed, ought 
not to hold the name of a tax-gatherer with horror, nor 
ought they to despise him, without whom they can not pay 
their taxes ; nor ought they who have petitioned for him to 
r^ect him. The Asiatics ou^t at the same time to reflect, 
that were they not. under our govermnent, no calamitr of 
foreign war and domesdo discnssioii would ever have been 
absent from them. And since this government can not be 
supported withont taxes, they ought cheerfolly to purchase 
for themselves, with some part of their incomes, an unintoi^ 
mpted peace and tranqniUitr. When once tbey come to en- 
dure With patience tiia profesuon and name of a fanner of 
the revenue, your prudent measures and conduct will be able 
to make other annoyances seem lighter to them. They will 
come, not to reflect so much in making their compoutions 
upon the Oensoiian Idw, but rather upon the advantage of 
settling the business, and upon their freedom from molesta- 
tion. You can likewise continue what you have always so 
admirably done, to put them in mind how much dignity 
there is in the office of a farmer of the revenue, and how 
much we owe to that order. So that, apart from force and 
the influence of authority, and of the &sces, you will bring 
the publicans into favor and credit with the Greeks. You 
may even entreat those whom you have so highly obliged, 
and who owe their all to you, that by their compliance they 
will suflbr us to cherish and continue those intimate con- 
nections that subsiBt between us and the &rmerH of the 
revenue. 

But why do I exhort you to those measures which you are 
not only able to do of your' own accord without the in- 
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BtrnctiouB of my one, but which in a great degree yaa 
Already have happily executed. For the most honorable 
and considerable bodies of oar empire never cease to pay me 
their daily thanks, which are the more agreeable, because 
the Greekfl do the same. Now it is a matter of great 
difficulty to bring together in good will those whose in- 
terests, whose advantages, and whose natures, I had almost 
said, are repugnant. But what I have here written, I have 
written not for your instruction (for wisdom such as yours 
etanda in need of no man's instniodons), but the recording of 
your merito delights me as I write. In this letter, how- 
ever, I haye been longer thaa I intended or supposed that I 
should be. 

There is one thing which I shall not cease to recommend 
to you, for so far as in me lies I will not sufier an exception 
to your praises. All who come from that region, while they 
praise your virtue, your integrity, and your humanity, even in 
their highest commendations make one exception, your 
anger ; a vice, which in private and every day life seems to 
be the defect of an inconstant and weak mind ; but when a 
passionate behavior is joined to sovereign power, nothing 
can ba more monstrous,' I shall not, however, endeavor to 

■ "AngerisBoaoewr agaestin thebeait, that hs ma^bes^ to be 
bom nah(^p7 who is of a rough and choleric dUipoHitlon. TI19 moralists 
have defined it to be a desire of Tevenge Cor some injury ofl^red. Uen 
of bot and heady tempera are eageily deairoos of vengeanoa, the veiT' 
moment they apprehend tliemaelves ii^ured ; whereas the oool and sed^ 
watch proper opportunitiee to return grief (or grief to their enemies. By 
this means it oRea happens that the ch(derio inflida dispn^HHtionata 
poaisbmenta upon slight and Bometimai imaffinaTy offenses, bat the tem- 
peiatelj revengeful, bave leisure to wdgh &« merits of the case, and 
thereby ^ther to smother their secret resentments or to seek proper and 
adequate reparations Sai the d«n^ea they have anatained. Weak minds 
are ^t to spealc well of the nuuioflliry, because when ttie storm is over 
ha is lull of sorrow and repeutanco, bat the truth is, he is apt to cominit 
such ravages during his madness, that when be cornea to himseU; he be- 
oomes tame, then Tor the same reason that he ran wild befbre, 'only to 

SVe himself ease,' and is a fiiend only to himself in both eztremltlea. 
en of this mihappy make, more frequently than any others, expect 
that their fiiendssbould bear with their infiiniities. Tb^ fHends shonld 
in return desire them to correct their infirmities. The common excusea 
tbat they oan not help 1^ that it was soon over, that they harbor no 
malice in their hearts, are arguments ibr pardoning a bull or a tnawjw; 
but shall never recondle me to an inteUectual lavage. Why indeed 
should any one imagine, that persons independent upon him should 
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mve Ton the sentiments of tfae best inatnicted men, concern- 
in;; the pasdon of anger, both because I am tinwiUing that 
this letter shonld be too long, and because you can easily 
learn them from the writings of many men. Still I do not 
think that one thing which is proper to a letter should be 
n^lected, namely, that he to whom we write should be 
mue acquunted with those things of which be is ignorant. 
Now I am told almost by every body, that when you are 
fiee from anger, nothing can be more agreeable than you 
are ; but when the impudence or perversenesa of another has 
excited you, you are under such violent a^ptations that your 
kindly disposition is son^ht for in vain. 

As, therefore, a certain desire of glory as well aa interest, 
and fortune, have concurred to lead us into that walk of life, 
by which we become the perpetual subject of conversatioa 
among mankind, we ought to do and to strive all we can 
that no conspicuous vice may be said to attach tons.' I do 
ventore into hk societr who bath not yet so &r subdued his boiling 
blood, but that he is read/ lo do soma tiiiag the next miante which he 
can never repair, and h^Ut nothing to plead in his own behalf but that 
he is apt to do mischief aa bat as he can 1 Soch a man mej be feared, 
he may be pitied, but he can not be loved." — Dr. Johnson, Bambler, 
No. 129. 

I " It is netbinks an unreasonable thing, that heroic virtue should, as 
it seems to be at preeeat^ be confined lo a certiua order of men and be 
attainable by none but those whom fortune has elevated to the most 
cottspiouoos stations. I would have every thing to be esteemed as heroio 
whidi is great and uncommon in the cireianstances of the man who per- 
fbrms it. Thna there would be no virtue in human )ife, which every one 
oftlie species would not have a pretense to arrive at, and an ardency to 
exert. Since fortune is not in our power, let us be as little as possible 
in hen. Why should it be neceeaaiV that a man should be rich to be 
generom 7 If we measured by the qoality and not the quantity of things, 
the particulars which aowmpany an action is what should denominate it 
mean or great. 

" The highest station of human life is to be attained by each man that 
pretends to it ; for every man can be as valiant, as generous, aa wise, 
and as mercifbt, as the faculties and opportnnities which he has &om 
Heaven and fortune will permit He that can say to himself I do aa 
much good, and am as virtuous as my most earnest endeavora will allow 
me, whatever is his sladoa in the world, ia to himself poasesaed of tbe 
highest honor. 

"If ambition is not thus tamed, it is no other tiian a coutinualsac- 
cession of anxiety and vexation. But when it has thia cast, it invigo- 
rates tbe mind and tbe consdoaBneas of itaown winthis a reirard, which 
it is not in the power of envy, i^iroaob, or detraction, to take from it. 
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not now insist on this cotuideration, that in human nature at 
large, and especially at our time of life, it is very difficult for 
a man to alter his dispowtion, or suddenly to pluck out a fiiil- 
ing that has Bottled into a habit. But my adnce to you is 
this, if you can not altogether avoid this, but passion takes 
possession of your mind before reason can take precauUons 
that it should not invade it, yon should undergo a course of 
preparation, and be every day meditating t£at resistance 
must be ofibred to anger, and the more violently it affects 
the mind, the more diligently must you restrain your tongue ; 
which merit sometimes appears .to me not lessthui that of 
never being angry at all; because the latter virtue is not 
solely the proof of Belf-re^)ect, but sometimes of a letha^o 
temperament But vben you are touched vith anger, to 
control both your temper and your language, even to hold 
your peace, and to keep under command all excitement and 
irritation of mind ; these are the properties, if not of consum- 
mate wisdom, yet of extraordinaay onderstanding. 

They say that in this respect you are become much more 
pliable and gentle. None of your violent emotions of passion 
are stated to me ; none of your imprecating expreadons, 
and opprobrioos behavior, all which are as repugnant to 
authority and dignity as they are reproachAil to- learning 
and . good breeding. For if angry paauona are implacable, 
the utmost cnioity is involved, and if placable,* 'an excess of 
weakness; which, however, as a comparuon of evils, is prefer- 
able to the cruelty. 

Thus tbe seat of solid honor is in a man's own bosom, and no one can 
want support wbo ia in poBseesion of on honeet oonscience, but be who 
would Eoffer tbe reproadieB of it for otber greatneBs." — Tbe Tatlw, No. 
303, 

' " Another fbrm of a passionate dispofddon sri^g indeed fhim the 
Bsme causa, is tbat wbicb involves the next error wMcb I hare stated 
with respect to resentment — the disproportion of the acger and the of- 
fense. He who does not paose even to weigh tbe drcnmatances, can 
not be supposed to pauae to measore the extooC of injurj. He feels that 
he is injured, and all his anger bursts out instantlj un the oSender. It 
is ttua disproportion, indeed, which ia the chief evil of what is commonly 
termed passion. Some cause of sh^t displeasare there maj be even 
where anger in its violence would be immoral and absurd. ?et such 
ia the inOrmi^ of our natnre, that it is often no alight triumph over out 
weakness to on^ve a trifle with as amch magniinimity as that with 
which we have fbrgiven greater iqjuiies."— Dr. Brown's Uoial Phi- 
low^r, Lect 63. 
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That the first year of your government gave rise to ■ 
great deal of talk upon this subject migKt be owing to ^ur un- 
expectedly encountering tliat mjustice, avarice, and ineoleuce 
of mdividuals, which seemed intolerable. The second year, 
however, was more gentle; because both habit and reason, 
fmi, if I mistake not, my letters rendered you more mild 
and patient. Now your Utird year ought to admit of such 
amendment, as that no person may be able to utter the 
slightest reproach. 

And on this sutject I address you in tlie terms neither of 
ezhortaUon nor precept, but of brotherly entrea^, that you 
employ your whole aoilities, care, and concern, in accumu- 
lating praise from all quarters.' If our situation were one 
of m^ocrity as to public conversation and discourse, 
nothing pre-eminent would be required of you, notiiing 
beyond the ordinary conduct of others. But by reason of 
the splendor and magnitude of the concerns in which we 
are engaged, unless we derive the highest glory from these 
functions, we seem scarcely capable of avoiding the .deepest 
condemnation. We are so sitnated, that while all good men 
are our fiiends, they also require and expect from ns, 
all applicatiou and virtue ; in the mean while, all the repro- 
bate part of mankind, because with them we have declared 
eternal war, seem to be satisfied with the slightest ground for 
condemning ua. 

Wherefore, since such a theater as Ada has been assigned 
you for the display of your virtues, a theater most celebrated 
by &me, moat ample in extent, most distinguished by dis- 
cernment, but naturally ao noisy that its expressions and 
intimations reach even to Bome, I pray you to strive and 
labor to appear, not only adequate to tiiese conditions, but 
by your merits to have surpassed them all ; and as fortune 
has fixed my share of the public administration in Rome, and 

■ " Uake not the oonseqaence of virtue tiia ends thereoC Be not 
beneficent for a name or oy mbal of aptdause, nor exact and just in com* 
merce for tlie advantc^M oT trast and credit, wMch attend the reputation 
of troe and punctual dealing. For tiiese reward^ though unsou^t fbr, 
plain virtue will biing with her. To have other objects in good actiona 
sours laudabls perfbrmanoee, which must have deeper roots, ntotivea, and 
instigodon^ ta give them the stamp of virtues."-— Sir Thonias Browne's 
Obristlan Uorala, Book L diap. 10. 
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^UTB in Asa, vhild I yield to none in my conduct, do you 
excel all in yours. 

^t the Bame time reflect that we are not now laboring 
for a glory that is in expectation and reversion ; but we are 
etniggiing for what has been attaiued, & glory that we are 
not BO much to covet as to preserve. Indeed, had I any 
interest that is distinct from yours, I could desire nothiug 
more than that situation of life which has actually been 
asugned to me ; but as the case is, that unless all your words 
and actions are answerable to my conduct here, I shall think 
that I have gdned nothing by all those mighty toils and 
dangers in all which you have been a sharer. Now if you 
were my chief fellow laborer in working my wej to tbia 
splendid reputation, you ought to labor beyond oqiers that 
I may maintain iL 

You are not to regard the opinion and the judgment of 
those who are now living, but uso of those who shall here- 
after exist, whose verdict will be the more just as it will be 
free from detraction and malevolence. In the next place, 
you are to reflect, that yon are not seeking glory for yonrsell 
alone ; and, if you were, you would not be indifferent about 
it, espedally as you have thought proper to consecrate the 
memory of your name by the noblest memorials, but you are 
to share it with me, and it is to descend to our posterity. 
You are therefore to beware, lest if you should be careless 
you should seem not only to have neglected your own 
interests, but to have acted grudgingly even to your de* 
scendants. 

And these things are said, not that my words may seem to 
have aroused you when slumbering, but that they may en- 
courage you in your career ; for you will continually act aa 
you nave acted, so that all may praise your equity, your 
moderation, your inflexibility, and your integrity. But 
through my excessive affection for you, I em posseesed with 
an insatiable passion for your glory. ^ the mean while I 
am of opinion, that as you must be now as well acquainted 
with Asia aa any man is with his own house ; ' and as so 

' This would seem to have been a proverbial simile. Javanal baa the 
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great experieace haa been added to your great wisdom, there 
is uothiDg that pertaioit to glory of which you are not fully 
aensible, and which does not daily occur to your mind, 
-without the ezhortatioa of any. But I who, when I read 
your letters, think I hear you, and when I write to yoo 
think I converae with yon, am more deli{!^t«d with your 
letters the longer they are, and for the same reason I myself 
also am more prolix in writing. 

Id conduaon I exhort and entreat yon, that just as good 
poets and skillful actors are wont to do, so you will redouble 
yoar attention at this the latter part tatd oonclnsion of your 
buainess and office; that this last year ofyonr govermnent, 
like the last act of a play, may appear the most elaborate and 
perfect This you will most easily do, if you think that I, 
whom indiTidiully yoa bare endeavored to please more than 
all the world besides, am ever present with you, and take an 
interest in all that you do or say. Lastly, I entreat you, as 
you value my welfue, and that of all your friends, toat you 
will most carefully attend to your health. 
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.^Miles, who, and their magnifl' 
cence, 100. 



Affability wins people's lore, 95. 

Affectation odious, 64. 

Africanus, his saying that men 
grown proud, etc., 47 ; his retire- 
ment and saying that be was 
never less idle, etc., 115; Afrio. 
the younger razes Carthage, and 
Numantia, 39; soQOfPaulu^ 60; 
not to be corrupted by money, 109. 

Agamemnon sacrificed his daugh- 
ter, IS 6. 

Agreement between tha several 
orders the support of a state, 161. 

Agriculture commended, 73 ; its va- 
rious pleasures descTil>ed,'240, etc 

Ajax, his character. 67. - 

Alexander FheneuB the tyrant, 86. 

Alexander the Great, often guilty 
of great vices, 47 ; reproved by 
his father for giving money, 99. 

Ambition, a great cause of in- 
justice, 10, 34; is geneislly in 
men of the greatest souls, i6. ; ia 
contrary to true courage, 34, 36 ; 
robs a man of bis liberty, 36; is 
destructive to a state, 45, 149. 

Anger against adversaries to be 
avoided, iS ; especially in pun- 
ishing i&. ; also m common dis- 
course ; in chiding, and In 
quarrels, 66, 319. 

Annicerian philosophers, 166. 

Antipal«r the sloic, 112, 136. 

Antonius Marcus, tho subject of 
Padox T., 277 ; subservient to 
Cleopatra, 380. 

Antoninus quoted, 1 3. 

Appelles's Venfls, 117. 

Applause, the desire of it to be 
avoided, 34, 36. 

AqoiUius's Formulm, 138. 

Aratea the Sit^oniau, 110. 
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Aichjta^ MTiiiB oE 306, 23S. 

Aristiiqni^ 11, 166. 

AliMto, 6. 

Aiiatotle, m^loaUA eloqaene^ 2 ; 
his opinion about Bbowi to the 
peofJe, etc, 100 ; makee hone«ty 
^ outweigh all other goods, 128 ; 
quoted, 1. 

Annies of little use abrosd, with- 
out prudence at borne, etc, 39. 

Ateent not to ba given hastily, 13. 

Athens, a famous untTersit;, 1, 116. 

AthenionB make aoruele<Uct, 132; 
fbrsake their citj for fear of the 
Peraons, ib. ; reject a dishonest 
proposal, etc, 134. 

Atihus, L., 171. 

ATaiice,onegreatcaDse of injustice, 
IG, 16; a sign of a narrow and 
soidid spirit, 3S ; magistrates 
Bhoold be tree fiom soi^idon of 
it, 108 ; Is deatructiTe to a stat^ 
109. 

AagOBUne qooted, IT. 

Baoob, IiOBD, quoted, 113, 114, 
1S8, 204, 228, 240, 86S, £80, 
282, 286, 896. 

Bsrdylisthe Dlvrian, 91. 

Bargains Bbouhl be made at a 
word, isa. 

Beauty of two sorts, 63 ; how to 
be gotten, ib. 

Becoming ; see Decern^. 

Benefits ; how we sboiild judge of 
their value^ 27 ; done either by 
our money or industry, 98; re- 
late either to the republic, or 
to individuals, 104, etc.; upon 
whom best bestowed, 106, 106. 

Bentham, Jeremy, quoted, 6. 

Bias of Friene, saying o^ 26G. 

Body should be inured to labor, 40. 
The oare nature baa taken in its 
fiibric 62. 

Bounty; see Liberality. 

Boys not allowed all sorts of plays, 
63. 

Bragg^g Tery unbeooming, 61. 



Browne, Sir Tbomas, qtioted, 6, 35, 

36, 83, 98, 172, 116, 201, 247, 

268, 257, 261, 217, 878, 321. 
Brown, Dr. T., 7, 10, 149, 160, 161, 

110, 170, 208, 212, 266, 2fl9, 331, 
Brutes, how diCfering &om men, 9 ; 

we often talk of their courage 

but not justice, etc., 28. 
Brutus deposed Collatdnus, 131; 

decrees the augur, 172. 
Building; its extent and object, 68. 
Butler, Bishop, quoted, 4, 61, 299. 
Buyers should not use arte to bate 

down the prices, 139, 

CsBAX, brother of Oatolns, a &ce- 
tious man, 66. 

Gtesar br(Ae tbiough the most 
sacred ties ibr the sake of em- 
pire, 10; robbed some that ha 
might be generons to otheis, 2G ; 
was murdered for his tyranny, 
triumphs orer Uerseilles, etc., 
loved villwny, though lie got 
nothing by it, 112; makes him- 
self king of the fiomoos, etC;, 
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and Tirtue, 161. 

Katfijjtow, what, 7- 

Cannius'a bargi^ 137. 

Carriage fanrard all mi 
taken oare oi; 16, 63. 

Carthaginians treacherous, 23. 

Cato CeuBoriuB, his letter to Po- 
pilius, 83 ; caused the third 
Carthaginian war, 40; bis ap- 
ophthegms, E3 ; his answer 
about managu^ an estate, 113. 

Cato^ father to tjticensis, bis do- 

Cato Uticensis's genius, 6S; too 
headstrong in stwiding up Gnr 
the interest oftbe Kpabllo, 162. 

Karaf>^U|Ua, what, 1. 

CatnluB not inferior to Pompey, 
39; CatuU counted the t>«at 
speaker, 66. 
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rules to be observed 

Children naturally loved, 10, 

Chiyiippus's excellent aajii^, 131. 

Gcero'a aervica to liia countrymen 

ty writing, 1 ; assumes to him 

Belf the virtue or an orator, etc 

%&. ; his pradent management o 

the republic, 112 ; got bis prefer 

meals by all the votes, 102 ; be 

takes himself to retirement, 115 , 

deogned to have gone to Athena, 

leS; quoted, g, 2E1, 3ST, 308. 

Oimbers aad Celtibers, 23. 

Cimon of Athena's hospitatity, 104. 

Circumstances of men to be re- 
garded in giving, 16, 1Q3; make 
that not to be a crime, which 
oanallj is one, 120. 

Citiaa, In taking them, nolliiiig to 
to be dose crueHj, etc, 43 ; the 
great use of them, 81; why at 
first built, lOT, 109. 

Citizens' duties, 62. 

Clarendon, Lord, qnoted, 214. 

Claudius Centvimolua, 140. 

Clemency, how fhr laudable, 46. 

CteombrotuB beaten by Epaminon- 
daB,43. 

Clodiusprovedtobe amadman, 216. 

Clothes, only health to be regarded 
in thjam, C4; moderation to be 
observed in the fineness of them, 
64. 

Clowniahness to be avoided, 62, 64. 

Cockman, Dr. quoted, 166. 

Common ; all things at first were 
so, 14 ; what things are common 
to all, 26. 

Company; a man would be vreary 
of his life without it, 74 ; to keep 
company vith good and wise 
men Kcommenda young people, 
94. 

Conceal, how difTeriagthnn not to 
tell, 136; what it is, 136. 

Concord, a ptilar of any state, 109. 

Confidence ; see Trust. 

Conalantia, what it is, 35. 

Coriath lazed by the BomauB, 31, 
133. 

CoriolauuB, 186. 



COTrection; see Chiding, Puniah- 



T., 18T. 

be kept always the 
same, without d^ectton, 47. 
Couuterleit; nothing can be last- 
ing that is such, 92. 
Country claima a ehare in us, 15 ; 
the love we have for it swallows 
up all other loves, 32; their 
wickedness who injure it, ib.; 
ereiy one that is able ought to 
serve it, SB ; should be pr^rred 
even bc^re parents, 32, 76, 153. 

Conrage is a virtue contending for 
honesty, 34 ; an enemy to treach- 
ery, etc, ib, ; to desire of ap- 
plause, 35 ; consists in two things, 
a, ; is obtained by tbe mind, not 
the body, 40 ; io war, reooni- 
menda young men, 93; teadies 
ua to fear nothing, etc, 108; 
nothing profitable that is con- 
trary to it, ib. 

Craft 1 tee Cunning. 

CrasBUB, Marc, bis saying about 
riches, 15 ; made heir by a fUso 
will, 144 ; a bad man, 146. 

Crassus, Luc, an orator, G5 ; got 
honor by an accusation, 94. 

Crassus the wealthy, edjle, 96. 

Cratippus, who he was, 179. 

Cruelty most contrary to nature, 91. 

Cunning &t fi^nn true wisdom, 33, 
80, 143 ; tbe great mischief of 
it, ih. ; doth not excuse Axim 
perjury, but rather aggravates it, 
166. 

Curius, Marcus, 1S7, 242; Maniu^ 
282, 286. 

Custom and civil coostitutiona to 
be followed, 70 ; some may act 
against them, ai^ others not, 71. 

Cynics ai^e against modesty, 63 ; 
to be wholly rejected, 72. 

Cyrenuo philosopberg, lit: 

djTOB, anecdote of; 244; dying «d- 
>t, 267. 
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J)uiger, how far to be ntidertakeii, 
43 ; we should eodaitger our- 
Helvee ratber than the public, ib. 

Death not terrible to the great and 
good, 271, 

Debts fbi^ven, etc., 109, IID ; gov- 
emors^ould hinder people foim 
numiag into debt, 112. 

Decmt freea a man from beiag 
boond by hia promiBe, 18. 

Deoeocy (or graceflilneeB) observed 
bj a man only, S ; inseparable 
from honesty, 49 ; is seen ia all 
the parts of honesty, ib.; two 
Borta of it univerBol and particu- 
lar, 49 ; draws the approbation 
of all, GO; relates both to body 
end mind, 16. ; nothing decent 
that is contrary to a man's 
geniiiB, Gl ; decency of living 
according to univeml nature, 
GO, G2 ; according to each man's 
paitioular -one, 65 ; according to 
one's place or station in the 
world, 06 ; is seen in our words, 
actions, etc., 62 ; in our eyes, 
hands, etc, 63. 

Decorum of Uie poets, 49. 

Defending more laudable than to 
accose, 96; to defend a gviil^ 
person lawful, 9'!. 

Define ; the subject of a discourse 
ought to be defined at the be- 
ginning, 7. 

Deliberation, five beads of it, 8 ; in 
some cases sinful, 120, 129. 

Dcmet. Phalereua, who he was, 2 ; 
blamee Fericlea, 102. 

Demetrius torsakeo by the Mace- 
donians, 8G. 
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Dicsaxohos's book about the De- 
Btnietloa of Hen, B2. 

DifflculCsulijects; Bee Study. Diffi- 
culty makes a thing mora honor- 
able, 34. 



Diogenes and AnUpater di^mte^ 
134. 

Dion (Aught by Plato, 1i. 

DionyfUDs, the Sicilian tyrant, 85. 

Direct a wondering traveler, 28. 

Diacourse: variety in men's ways 
of it, 55 ; not to be dressed up 
with Greek ezpreBsioos, 66; of 
two sorts, GG, 95 ; commOQ dis- 
course should be ea^, etc., ib. ; 
free&om passion, etc, 67; should 
be agreeable to the subject wa 
discourse upon, 65, 69. 

Dispatmg of two sorts, by reascfi 
and by force, 21. 

Dissimulation should be excluded, 
133. 

Soliu fflnAu, wha^ 13Y ; punished 
by the civil laws, 139. 

Donations to the people, when al- 
lowable, 101, 102. 

Doubt : we should do nothing ot 
which we doubt whether it is 
honest or not, 18; iu cases of 
doubt oak ezperieaced men's ad- 
vice, TO. 

Dunlop, John, quoted, 307. 

Dreams evince the immortality ot 
the Boul, SGT ; not propbetit^ 
2B9. 

Datiea: the whole suliijecC of them 
coDsisla of two ports, 7 ; middle 
and perfect ones, tA., 119, 120; 
incumbent on us in every part 
of our Uvea, 3 ; greater ones to 
take place before less, 18 ; dn^ 
to parents adorns a young man, 
94. 



Eahth, the, its dimmutivenegs in 
the universe, 29.2; too wide to 
he pervaded by fame, 296. 

Edmonds, C. R., quoted, 226. 

Education of youUi a laudable em- 
ployment, 73 ; makes many use- 
ful men, etc, 75. 

Edwards, Jonathan, quoted, 4. 

"Seminacy to be avoided, 143 ; 
see NicenesB. Its signifloation, 
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Bloqaence prefbrftbla to i 
tfainklDQ 76 ; ila great I 
et&i 80; fta down&Il in Samti, 
106 ; givea oae opportunitiefi of 
obtig^Dg many, 10€. 

Empe&xieB, 182. 

Boemie^ by tba old Bomans called 
itrangeis, Sa ; Jnstice to be kept 
toward them, 30, 23, 160; dif- 
ference of carriage to be observ- 
ed toward tbem, 23 ; none to be 
reckoned enemies, but wbo t^e 
up arms Bgainst the etate, 4i. 

Eanius, quoted, Ifl, 28. 

Epicams raina all Tirtae, 3, 16G; 
makes hspjaneas con^st In pleas- 
ure, IfiT j ende«7or9 to explain 
this away, bat in t^d, ii. 

Estate, how to be gotten, bettered, 
etc., 43, 112, 113; it is a scandal 
to ruia it by neglect, 103 ; wbat 
tbe best Oiat can be left to a 

Evenness of temper, a part of cou- 
rage, 47. 

Evite: tbe least to be chosen, 116, 
16S, 160; those of body and 
fortune less than those of the 
BOUl, 122. 

Eoripidea, quoted, 149, 163. 

Eirafiu, what it signifies, 68. 

Exacting to be avoided in dealings 
with othent, 103. 

Exercise requisite to make men 

Extraordinary things move admira- 
tion, 90, 

PABnrs LiBBo'a (Q.) tricit, 19; 
Fab. Ifazimus'a wise delaying, 
43 ; his subtil^ and cunning, 64. 

Fabridua's jiiatico, 24, 119, ISI. 

Faith the fbundation cj Justice, 16 ; 
set up ia tbe camtol next to 
JDpil«r, 160; to be kept with 
enemies, 161; see Oaths. 

Fame, ila transient, 298. 

fannius, C. and Soevola and C. 
Lelitu, interiocQtor in tbe di&- 
logne on Friendship, ITl, etc 

Fathers often followed in course of 
life by their sons, 68; mles to 
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be observed in imitating them, 
66 ; whether to be acciued by 
their sons, sbould they plot ' 
against tbe state, 153. 
Fear, one cause ot injustice, 16; 
promises made through fear not 
binding, 19 ; an improper way 
of getting men to be of our side, 
and the ill conseqnenoes of it, 
8d, ST. 
Fecial taw of the Bomang, 23, 163. 
Fida derived by tbe Stoics, IS ; es 

fide bona, a form in law, 142. 
Fighting, when Uudable^ 41. 
Fimbria judge in a, case,. 146. 
Flatterers to be avoided, 41 ; eetates 
got by Battery, sctuidaloas, 146. 
Flattery condemned, 211. 
Force and ^ud, the two ways of 
injuring men, the latter mors 
odioQs, 32; a courageous man 
can not beJbrced, 166. 
Forma in judgment, 138; the gen- 
eral tbrm or rule, 122. 
Fortune must yield to nature, 80; 
her influence npon the good or 
ill success of actions, 83 ; blind 
and blinds her votaries, 193 ( 
eveiT man master of his own, 
219; seditions will never be 
wanting while men hope to 
make their fortunes by tbem, 
88 ; 10 be transported with good 
or ill fortune shows a mean 
spirit, 81. 
Foster, John, quoted, 40, ila, 296. 
Freedom, wherein it consistii, 35. 
I^etfuloess upon unseaBonable 
visits, etc, to be avoided, 48. ' 
Friends necessary for all, 88; nil 
common among friends, 28 ; the 
counsel of friends should be 
asked, 47; men are bom for 
their friends, as well aa them- 
selves, ib. ; correctioiis, counsel, 
etc, due among friends, 32 ; how 
touch may be done for the sake 
or a fiiend, 132; Damon and 
Pliinthiaa two iriends, tA. ; close- 
ncBB of union between friends, 
81. 
Friendship makes many become 
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one, 31; l8<!emeiitadb7likeiieM 

oTnunnen, tt.; to be brokea <^ 

- t^ little tutd Uttle, 60 ; of 0. 

LebUiu and F. Soipio, 110, SU; 
mperior to relatiooship, ISO ; 
exisU between bat few, ib. ; a 
nniontrf' leiitimeiiC, IBO ; adoniB 
proBperity, and BOlacea Bdrerai^, 
IBl; of OroBteB and PyUdei^ 
183; tboniled on Tirtue, 1S4, 
186, SOI; and lincerity, 197; 
Bubveited by aTsrice ai^ ambi- 
tion, 186; doei not excuse ia- 
juBtlce, 188, 189; the greateet of 
bleiainga, 190; this aniveiBallT' 
admitted, 204 ; care to be em- 
ployed in contracting: itj 196 ; 
old frieodBhip better than new, 
198; deBcdption o^ 201 ; mined 
b7 flatterj, 208. 

Oatt sbontd not be tooahiw, etc^ 63. 

Qenerala of the Bomans delivered 
to their enemies, 1B3. 

QeniuB; see Nature. 

Oeometriciam' melbod, 131. 

Qenteel jeata, 63 ; carriage, 63. 

Glory made up of three ingredienla, 
89; Cicero wrote two booVa 
about i^ 88 ; mnst be used with 
discretion, and what the Hborteet 
cnttoit,92,94; not to be gotten 
by counteribit, 92 ; but by juat- 
ice, 93; can not be durable un- 
lefls fbonded npon virtue, lOT ; 
inctmmalent with wickedaeea, 
151. 

Goda; datiea to them to be per- 
formed flist, 16; how their favor 
may be procured, SO ; they never 
hurl, ii. ; are nev» angry, 160. 

Godwin, William, qnoted, 24, 120, 
126, 163, 160, 292, 313. 

Good fortune^ it is the taga of a 
low spirit to be traniported with 
it, 61. 

Good men, bo called from justice, 
13, 91; who, 139, 146; veir 
hi^ to be found, ^ ; it is al- 
ways profitable to be one, ib.; 
good men desire honesty, not 



Good-will ; see Love. 

Oovemment of ft ibtta like the 
otBce of a guardian, 44 ; the 
Beveral duties of tboae that gov- 
eni, 108. 

Gownsmen aa useful as soldiera, 
39, 40. 

Gracchus, father of tiie two Gracchi, 
93; his Bona justly slun, ib.; 
rained by their leveling princi- 
dples, 110 ; Tiberius, 18T, 188. 

Qratidianus, 141. 

Gratitude a most necessary duty, 
in which we should imitate fhiit- 
ful fields, 21; sll people hate 
one that is not ^ratelUl, 103. 

Greatness of soul natural to man, 
11; what it a^ipears in, 10; in- 
clines men to ambition, 34; ia 
often too hot, SI ; usually made 
most acoount of in the world, 
33; necessary tbr statesmen 
more than philosophers, 36 ; ita 
description, and how it diO^ 
fVom greatness of uaderslanding, 
41 ; seen even in a retired life, 
46 ; is savageneas if not accom- 
panied wi^ justice, 15; see 
Courage. 

Greek and liitin to be joined, 1 ; 
to bnug Greek into discourse 
ridiculous, G6i Greeks deceitfUI 
and treacherous, 311. 

Grotins, quoted, 14, 22. 

Qoardian, the, quoted, 124. 

Guthrie, WuL, quoted, 13, 36, 87, 
289, 296, 300, 306. 

Qnilty persons may sometimes be 
defended, 97. 

Qyge's riD^ 19, 130, 141. 

Hall, Robert, quoted, 29, 30, 31, 

62, 111, 184, 203, 2IS, 261, 302. 
Hannibal cruel, 21; sends ten to 

Bome after the fight at Cantue, 

23, 166. 
Hastiness, the passion should not 

through baste outrun leason, 62.. 
Hate able to ruin the greatest 
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Health, how to be preserved, 113. 

HeaTOQ ; a certain place in it aa- 
Ngned to patriots, 29D; magni- 
tude c^ 292 ; what oonstitutes a 
cycle of the heavens, S98. 

Heoaton the Bbodian, 139, 1G2. 

Help; not to help the injured, if 
we cao, ia iijuatloe, IS. 

Hercules sees too ways, 69; is 
placed among the gotu, ]E3. 

Horillua exploded, 6. 

Herodotos the historian, 92. 

Hesiod'B rule, 27. 

Hire; the worst means of wiiming 
men to our side, 84 

BotKalum, whence it rosulta, 11 ; 
laudable in itself, ib. ; would 
make the worid»in love with il, 
could it be Beeii, ib, ; ghowa it- 
sdf bjita own brightness, IS; 
eatiUea a man to our liberality, 
26, al, 106; more e^jeciallj de- 
serves our study, 80 ; naturally 
pleases men, 89; is the same 
with profll, 118, 128, etc; hon- 
est man, who, tlS. 

Honor; thedesireof It tempts men 
to injustice, 141. 

Horace, quoted, T, 123, £3S, 236, 
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Horteosiva, ledOe, 101 ; uses aialae 

will, 144. 
Ho^itality to be kept by great 

men, 68 ; praised deservedly by 

Theophrastus, 104. 
Bbstia, its dgnification among the 

oldBomans, 22. * 

Hot counsels and designs praferred 

by some, 42. 
HoQse ; of what sort becomes a 

great man, 68 ; the master shonld 

be an honor to his house, ib. 
Humility reiiuiaite in prosperity, i'l. 
Hume, Bavid^ quoted, 9, 2S, G6, 

66, 120, 123, 143, 248. 
Hunting ; a manly recreation, 63. 
Hypocrisy flhould be banished out 

of the world, 188; Mpognant to 

friendship, 209. 
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Immortality of tlie soul asserted, 
174, 17fi; its return to heaven 
the most ready in the case of the 
virtuous and the just, 176, 302; 
if the doctrine is false, death is 
no evil, ITT, 262; ai^ed tlom 
the uncompounded nature of the 
soul, 2G6 ; from the phenomena 
of sleep, 25T ; held by the Italian 
philosophera, 266 ; aspired alter 
by the greatest men, 260 ; glori- 
ous hopes connected wi£ it, 
brings about the re-union of the 
good in heaven, 261. 

Improvising; the practice of the 

Individuals ; nothing to be done 
for them that is a damage to tho 
public, lOT ; ehould not have 
intereata separate from the pub- 
Uc, 124. 

Inheritance ; the best a father can 
leave to his son, is the £une of 
his virtues, 60. 

Injuries ; two ways of doing Uiem, 
2S ; injuring oUiera most con- 
trary to nature, 122. 

Injustice of two sorts, and the 
causes of each, 15-11; the 
greatest, which is done under 
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Innocent persons, never U 
cused, 97. 

Interest draws one way. and hon- 
esty another, 8; no base thing 
can be any man's interest, 14S ; 
should be measured by justice, 
160. 

Isocratea, contrary to Aristotle, 2. 

JOHNSOS, Dr. Samuel, quoted, 34, 
3S, 46, 68, 61, 20S, 209, 219, 
232, 24S, 249, 263, 269, 284, 
286, 296, B22, 369. 

Judges' duty, 91. 

Justice, the most splendid virtue, 
13 ; makea men be called good, 
ii.,91; the duties tf it, 13; Is 
altered upon an alteration of 
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ward the meanea^ Bach 
BlavBB, 2B; is the only way of 
obtaiaing our ends, 80; makea 
men Iruat ua more Ihaa pru- 
dence, S9 ; no man just who is 
alhud of death, etc, 91 ; justice 
gets U8 all the throe ingredientB 
of gloiT, ib. ; is neceasaiy for b]1 
men, stod pirates, ib.; kings 
were at first chosen, and laws 
made for the sake of it, S2 ; no 
credit can be lasting tliat is not 
built upon it, 106 ; is the queea 
of all virtues, 124; nothing prof- 
itable that ia contraiy to it, 152, 



1 Ghoold be done to 
honest rather tban great meo, 
106 ; not to be done to one, by 
injuring anotber, ib. ; see Bene- 
flta. 

£inga fonoeSy cbosen for their 
justice, 92 ; no taith in case of a 
kingdom, 16; justice violated for 
akingdom, IGO; many treacher- 
ous,' and but few fiiitbful to 
kings, tA. 

Euowledge, how desired, etc, by 
men, 10, 12; must give place to 
ac^ou, 74; is a Iwren accoia- 
pliahment, without justice, 75; 
thatDfhonestybeat,78, 80;118. 

Knavery to be avoided, 80 ; few 
BCtiODS wholly Q-oe th>m it, 139. 
See iMtw maltu. 

IiACBDJfuONiANS, Plato's Observ- 
ation of them, 33; ruloed by 
Epaminondas, 43 ; fbreakeD by 
their allies, SB; murder their 
king -^giB, etc, 110. 

L^ius, C; chief speaker in the 
dialogue on Friendship, 172, etc 

litetoriua's law, 138. 

Lamartine, A. de, quoted, 298. 

language ; see Discourse. 

TiBip, ottwo sorts, 100. 

Latin to be joined with Greek, 1. 

Lows, a malicious interpretation 



of them a means of roguery, 19; 
. punish oSenders according to 
justice, 46; why first invented, 
82; use the same language to 
all conditions, ib. ; the knowl- 
edge of them creditable at Rome, 
104; give a maa Opportunities 
of obliging, i&. ; the end and de- 
sign of them, 122; how they 
tcot out frauds, 142 ; the law of 
natioQS difiereut from that of 
particular cities, ib. ; Boman law 
taken ftijm nature, and ita ex- 
cellence, \b.; law of nature taken 
in all men, 124; law-suits to be 
avoided, 103. 
Leamera, bow best corrected, 70. 
Learning, who njay be allowed to 
give themselves up to the study 
of il^ 30 ; is a pleasure, not a 
labor, 116, 
Letters, how to be expressed, 6S. 
Leveling estates deatruetive, etc, 

107. 
Liberality, three cautions to be ob- 
served in it, 25 ; must be govern- 
ed by justice, ti. ; to give to one 
what is taken It'om another not 
liberality, ib. ; to whom it ^ould 
be most shown, 26, 32, 104, 106, 
moves the people's love, 98; con- 
sists in doing kindnesses either 
by money or labor ; the latter 
preferable, IS ; bos got uo bot- 
tom, ib. ; how the liberal dis- 
pose of their money, 16. 
Liberty ought to ba most of all 
coQtended for, 35; whereia it 
consists, ib. ; bites deeper aflier 
it has been chained, 85. 
LifeofretiremBnt,and that of pub- 
lic business compared, 37 ; seve- 
ral men take several ways of 
life, 68 ; the difficulty of choosing 
a way of life ; and what chiefly 
to be regarded in it, 68, S9 ; 
should not easily be changed, 
60; how«uch change should be 
made, ib. 
Little iadecenoies especially to be 
lided, 70 ; in the least things 
observe what is becoming, ib. 
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Locke, John, quoted, H. 

Lova of themselves and offspring 
inaUanimaU, 10; loreastronger 
motiTs to ebedience than fear, 
86, sa ; how to be gained of the 

ale, 89 ; br whht we are l< 
) of mea'a Iots to na, ST; 
we Hhould do moet fbr thoae bj' 
whom we are loved most, ib.; 
general love, and that of fiiead- 
Bhip, how Gu neceesary, 86. 
Lucnllos magnificent in bnilding, 

6S. 
Lfcnrgos the lawgiver of Sparta, 



charactert^a good man, 148. 

liysonder enlarged the Sp^ian em- 
pire, 3S ; crahj, 5E ; the Gphori 
banished, 110. 

Ljais, master of Epaminondaa, 76. 

MiOEDOHuBS desert Semetrios, 
eS; Faoliui took the treaaure of 
Uacedon, 109. 

Uaddntoah, Sir James, quoted, 3, 
4, 1, 8, 29, 71. 

Uadmieh, Dr. 298. 

Uag^atrates' dnties,43, U, 60, 108 ,- 
re«poiitible for the acts of their 
Bubardinates, 309; should prac- 
tice rigor and impartiality, 313; 
and ; diicoantenauce calumny, 
sii. 

IfamomM pat b; the consulship, 
lOL 

Man, how different from brutes, 9, 
63 ; not bom for himself alone, 
14; all things on earth made for 
him, say the Stoics, ib. ; ve 
sbonld show a respect for all 
men, 60 ; and desire to be 
thought well of by them, ib. ; 
BtHne are men in name only, E3 ; 
men may be allowed some omo- 
mentB ; bnt most avoid niceness, 
G3 ; naturally love society, 71, 
76; do the most good and harm 
to one another, 80-83 ; to pro- 
cure their love the chief of virtue, 
15 



62; by what means they are 

drawn to be for na, 84; eveiy 
man should help any olJier be- 
cause he U a man, 134. 

UauiUus, 1T6, 286. 

Hanlius, Luc and Titus, 164, 166. 

Uarius made consul, etc, 147 ; 
Marias Oratidianos, 141, 141. 

Uairiage the cloaest bond ofsodety, 
29. 

Uedes chose the joatest men kings, 
9Z. 

Mehnoth, WiUiam, quoted, 21G, 
221, 225, 234, 360, 2G6, 291. 

Uemmius Cook Corinth, etc., 109. 

Uercbandise, bow far creditable, 
73. 

Merchant of corn's case, 134, 138. 

Merits of the receiver to be con- 
sidered in ^riug ; of four sorts, 

MeteUus accused by Marius ; and 

Africanus's dissent, 46. 
Metrodorus's opioiou abont happi- 



179. 



i, 160, 



Mind of msn always in motion, 13; 
consists in reason and appetite, 
62,64; decency to be kept in Its 
motions, 63 ; fllthinesa of the 
mind more loathsome than c^ the 
body, 160. 

Moderetion, what, 69; is best in 
most things, 64. 

Modesty, baahfulness, etc, 48 ; the 
duties of them different (torn 
those of justice, 60; forbids to 
do or name some thmgs, 63 ; the 
Cynics argue against it, ib.; 
nothing virtuous or bectuning 
without i^ 72; sets off elo- 
quence, eepeciallj in joung men, 
90. 

Money; see ^re, Bichee, etc; 
thcoe tried with flie^ who have 
withstood its temptations, 91 ; 
how beat Iwd oat, 100, 102,103; 
bad money ahould not be put 
away, 164. 

Moutaigne, qooled, 162. 
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HotbI dattM, A most ukM and 

oomprchenitTe Bnbject, 8, 116; 

wbo have a right to dtaoonrse 

aboat them, 2. 

Motion, philosophy ot, 300, ett 

Motives drawing men to &vor ns, 






IS discoTor the least bolts 
stc, 70. 

H1BI04 murdered T. OnoohM, 39. 

Nature should be taken fbr a guide, 
and then we can not err, 49, 
218; pleasures, Bto^ unworthy 
S3 ; variety of 
Ur natures, 64; 
ererf one should follow his own 
natare, and how Ba, 66 ; nothing 
becoming that is contrary to it, 
A. ; its groat influence on our 
actions, ib.; has greater sway 
than Rirtane, 60 ; directs to 
modeety, 62 ; is both a hutnaa 
and divine law, I2S; enjoioB 
each man to help another, 124 ; 
always desires what is becom- 
ing, 12S; to live according to 
natnre the Stoical chief good, 
lie. 

Nature, tho best guide, 119; the 
mother at all tiling^ 26T. 

Neceoaty not the motiTe to eode^ 
among men, 76. 

Niceness in carrii^e, 62 ; dress, 
etc, 63. 

Nola and Naples quarrel about 
tiieir bounds, 19. 

Son piiiaram, a fool's shift, 41. 

Numa PompiliuB, 366. 

Oaths given to soHiera, S2 ; what 
is to be considered in oaths, 94, 
161 ; 1 am not tied by oath to a 
deceiver, 1B9, 161 ; oathia a re- 
ligious atflrmatioi^ etc, ib, ; the 
sacradQesB of them among tbe 
cdd Romans, 164 ; not eluded by 
shifts, 24, 166. 

Obscene jesting, 63 ; taUdng dis- 
corera bad inchnations, etc, 63. 

Obscure subjects to be neglected, 
13. 



Offense ; a fear oT giving offense, a 

cause of injustioe, 16; acausaof 
mismanagement in civil and tpili- 

• tary at^s, 43 ; it is the duty of 
modesty not to give oKnae, 61 , 
nothing to be done that may ot- 
fend tiie eyes and ears, 63. 

Old age to be reverenced, 60i 72; 
the duties of it, 61 ; the, of Cicero 
beguiled by writing a treatise on 
that nil^ect, S11 ; tiderabla to 
menofr^ulBtediniDdB,219; <a 
QointuB Maximus, 221 ; of Plato, 
Isocrates, and Gko^ia^ 22S; of 
Gnnius, 228 ; four causes ^itj it 
is thought miserably 223; hap 
its apprepriate emph^uentB, 
224; does not necessarily im- 
pair memory, 226, nor intdlect, 
926, nor studies, 221 ; does not 
require the strengtb of yooth, 

228, 233: melkn ■' ' 



329; 



bj 



temperance, 232 ; can enjoy 

modem conviviality, 23T, 238; 

the last act of a play, 263. 
Opinion of tbe world concerning na 

not to be neglected, 60. 
Orstoiy and philosophy to be join- 

ed,l. 
Order in our words and actions, 69 
Orestes givesadinnertotbepec^la. 

101. 
Opfiai, 82. 
Other men's affeira appear small U 

us as thii^ at a distance, IT ; 

we should mind by otiien wbat 

is becoming, 10 ; we can aoonest 

see &ull« in others, 0. 
Ovid, quoted, GO, 336, 366. 
Own : eveiy one to be kept in tho 

enjoyment of his own, 109; own 

interest how fax to ha regarded, 

132, 131. 

Ui'eSti, 83. 

Pain racks and torments us, 90; 

not the greatest evil, 160. 
P^ns riiculd be proportioned Ut 

what we are about, 68. 
Painters set their woiks oat *o be 

viewed, 70, 
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Pd^, Dr., quoted, 6, ]«, IS, 2^ 

32, 46, Tl, 96, 97, 2T1. 

PtuuetiuH, 7 ; left bis work aboQt 
dutisa imfiniBhed, 117, 127. 

PaiBdoxes, why m called, 263. 

Parte; men have Bevorai parts to 
be aoted, M, 6S ; parts of the 
body well fitted bj- nature, 62. 

pBBcal, Blajse, quoted, 12. 

PasaUm ; iujuriee dons iu a passion 
leea hemoiiB than in cold blood, 
16 ; Bbould be goveroed bp rea- 
son, 62, 64, 68, 82 ; disturb both 
bodf and mind, 53 ; to be ebua- 
ned in discourse, 67 ; nothing 
caa be like tbat is done in a 
passion, 66. 

FauBanias, Spartan general, 38 

Pauliu bad ^1 the riclws of Mace- 
don, 109. 

Panlua .Xniilius appears in Tisioa 
to bis son Sdpio AiHoauDs the 
TOQDger, 291. 

Pericloa's aoawer to Sophocles, 69 ; 
is blamed bj Faleriua, 102. 

People caresaed, etc;, 100. 

Peripstetka dlBbr lilUa from the 
Academic^ 2, 121 ; have a tight 
to treat about duties, 2 ; require 
a mediocrity, and say anger wsa 
givea us to good puipoeea, 46 ; 
th^rs a most noble and ancient 
pbiloeophy, 79. 

Peijnry, tTbeii k man is guiltj' o! 
it, 162. 

Phaston, 156. 

Pbalaria, 8S, 125. 

Philip of Macedon, above hia son 
in good-nature, 47 ; advises bis 
son to q>eak kindly to the people, 
9B ; rebukes him ibr giving 
them money, 99. 

Philip's harangues in his tribune- 
ship, 107 ; his ill counsel, 161. 

PhiloBopbera, nnjuet in minding 
only their studies, 17 ; relinquish 
the public, ib. ; their method of 
rooting out frauds, 141 ; none 
may assume that niune without 
giving rules about duty, 2 ; their 
study commended, 78; philos- 
ophy a comfort in afOiction, 77 ; 



arichaiidpIeDtiAil(»il,116; tbe 
meanii^ of the word, 78. 

FhuluB, 176. 

Pirates ou^t to have no faith kept 
with them, 162; can not be 
without jUBtice, 91. 

Places ila infiuence on our actions, 
69. 

Plato m^ht have made an excel- 
lent orator, 2 ; bis saying, that 
men are n<^ bwn for themselves 
only, 14; bis miatAke about the 
philosophers, 17 ; his two rules 
about government, 44 ; bis say- 
ing about ambition, ib, ; his ex- 
cellent saying about prudence, 
33; bia &ble of Qyges, 130; 
quoted, 11, 61; bis arguments 
for Iha pre-exisCence of the 
buman soul, 266. 

Plays and rectvations. how fitr al- 
lowable, 63 ; play at even and 
odd, etc, 147. 

Playeis choose the parts fltt«et for 
Uiem, 67 ; their respect to mod- 
esty, 63. 

Pleasures of body beneath a man, 
5i. 

Pleasures are alluring mistresses, 
90 ; are contrary to honesty, 
168; may serve to givo a relish 
to aotjons, ib. ; should not be re- 
garded in eating, etc., 64; con- 
sist in virtue, 268. 

Plutarch, quoted, 106. 

Poetical decorum, 49; poets set 
their works out to be viewed, 70. 

Polybios tbe historian, 166. 



13. 

Pompey the Great ; bis por^ un- 
succeasful, 94; bia magnificent 
shows to the people, 101. 

Pomponius the tribune, 164. 

Pontius, C, the Samnite, 108. 

Pope Alexander, quoted, 230. 

Popilius, a Roman commajider, 22. 

Popular expressions to be used, 90. 

Posterity, impartiality of their ver- 
dict, 333. 

Power ; the desire of it draws men 
to injustice, 149. 
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Practice nsMMBiy to perfect * nuin 

Id virtue, 33. 
Precepts inBufflaent without e: 

Present thingi mora acceptable 
t, time, 102. 

Pride in proaperity to be avoided, 
47. 

Private men Bhonld be kept in tlieir 
eBtates, 38. 

ProcreatioD ; the lore of it natural 
to all an'pm^", 9. 

Prodigal, wbo, 100. 

Prollt, the same with honeatj, 80, 
131, 13S, 131; mores all men, 
128, 1G9 i the appearance of it 
makes men act oontraiy to diitj, 
133; on^t to be rejected, ib.; 
every thing boneet proQtable, 
and every thing tHvStablo hon- 
eat, 12a 

FromiseB not alirajs binding, 18, 
ISG, 156. 

Property, its original, 14. 

Prudence; the datiea reaolting 
ih>m, 12 ; coasista in the knowl- 
edge of truth, and is most natu- 
ral to man, ib. ; cf but little 
■worth without Jufltioo, 74; diifer- 
ent from craft, 83, 80, 143 ; a 
deBnition (rf it; 74; makes men 
confide in us, if joined, etc, 89. 

Fablio offloen should be ftee from 
pasaifm, etc, 36, 45, 319; sbonld 
see tliat what they undertake 
be honest, 44 ; ramember Plato'a 
two rules, ib. ; a description of a 
good one, 44, 313; should be 
courteous, affable, etc., ib.; do 
tbe bravest actions, 47 ; should 
guard their eyes OS well as hands, 
69, SOT; not to be rmsted, 72; 
public and private liib compared, 

Fufl^ndoT^ quoted, I3T. 
Punishment; rules to be observed 

about them, 46. 
Pyrrho eao^give no rules about 

duty, 6, n, 
PTTThuB, his speech upon giring 

up the prisoners, S3; a deserter 

c^brs to poison him, 24, ISl. 



Pythsgotss, 31, S4; mazinu at 

234. 
Pythias, a banker, 137. 

Biuuau, SiK Walter, quoted, 
280. 

Rashness in giving up our assent 
to be avoided, 12, 79 ; in our ac- 
tions, 62. 

Beason ought to be the goveniiDg 
faculty in man, G£. 

Bebukes in fHeodship, 32. Seo , 
Chiding. 

Regularity ; see Unifbrmity. 

Begulus taken by the Carthaguii- 
ans, etc, IfiS, 263, etc ; not 
really unhappy, 269. 

Relations shonld be conmdered be- 
fbre other people, 36, 27. 

Republic ; Cicero wrote six books 
about it, 102. 

Req)eot should be had for all men, 
61; eepecially those we coDfersB 
with, 63, 64, el. 

Retired people do very noble thinge^ 
47. See Life. 

Revenge must bo kept within 
bonnds, 30. 

Rhetoricians omit some sulgect^ 
64. 

Riches, why detired, IE ; n^tber 
to be kept too dose nor too open, 
99 ; the best fhiit of them, 100 ; 
are too much respected, 107 ; to 
be got not fbr oorselTea alone, 
139; are not profltable, if ac- 
companied with in&my, 161 ; 
the baggage of virtue, 366 ; of no 
value In themselves, 286 ; a com- 
parative term, 2B4. See Avarice, 
liberality. 

Bomans liunoua for courage, 33 ; 
their anoient justice and kind- 
ness to allies wben changed, 8S ; 
ruined by tyranny and opprea- 

Romulus did wrong in ktUing Re- 
mu^ 131; praised, 266; the son 
eclipsed at his deatb, 39T. 

Rosciua Amerinns, defended by 
Cicero, 98. 

Rousseau, J. 1., quoted, 132. 
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Bole; the dtalreof U iMtarol to 

men, 10; general rule or mate- 

XOB, 1S3. 
HutdliuB had the name of an hoti- 

eat man, etc^, Si; scholar of 

Faiuetius, 117. 

Saljlxib bmoiu Ibr a victorj, 33. 
SwuitineB, not paiticidee, !T4. 
S^nwcis, 33. 



fbr an Mtat«^ 139; Footifex 
Ifar^ 142, 169, 176. 

Sdpio, AiHeoDUH, his hiatoiy and 
glorioiu end, 173, 171. 

Se^«C7, nothing to be comndtted 
out of hopes (d" it, 129, 130. 

8elf-l0Te prerenta men &om seeing 
their dntf, 16 ; nature allom a 
man to lore himself first, i:il, 
133; but not to injore others for 
the sake of sel^ 123, 121. 

Seller, bonnd to tell the Anlts of 
his goods, 131, 13G, etc. ; Bbonld 
jise no arts to enhance their 
price, 139. 

Seneca, quoted, BO, SIS, SSI. 

Serious things to be handled seii- 

ousij, ee, 69. 

Shakwpesie, Wm., quoted, 210, 
279, 2H 309. 

Shorn to the pec^le bow &r al- 
lowable, 100, 102. 

Sinoerit7 agreeable to man's na- 
ture, 10. 

Singing openl; a great rudeness, 
69. 

Skeptia ; their opinion, 19, 

BUres, bow to be dealt with, 26, 
S8 ; tricks in aelUog tbem pnn- 
ished, 113; not to be trusted 
irith public concern^ SlI. 

Smith, Adam, quoted, 21, 67, 136, 
192, 196. 

Sodety: the principles, sorts, and 
d^rees oF it, 38, 29 ; nothing 
tbM men should be more eon- 
owned for, 71 ; man by nature 
SDciabla, 76 ; ' neoeesitf not the 
motive to 8013017, *& ■' dnties cd' 
it of sereral degree^ in what 
order to bo pecftHined, 14; nni- 



Tosal ■ooietjr') "f ^^"^ uAtm^i 
1S4. 

Socrates facetious and droll, Gl; 
of axfraordinaiy virtues, 72 ; his 
shortest cut to glory, 92; used 
to curse those that separate pro- 
fit and booestj', IIS; pronounc- 
ed by Uie oracle the wisest.ot 
men, 172, 173, 266 ; remade oC 
211. 

Solon, Atheniao lawgiver, 38; his 
craft, 64. 

Sons EJiODld lire as becomes the 
name of their ansestora, 39; do 
not bathe with tiieir f^ers, 63. 

lofia, 74. 

Sophodes the tragedian, 69, 238. 

Sonl's flmctions more noble than 
the body's, 91 ; pre-exieted, 266 ; 
an emanation of the divine es- 
sence, 366; immortal {see Im- 
mortality), nothing more excel- 
lent and divine, 268, 300; souls 
of the wicked bovW round the 
earth tbr ages after death, 303. 

South, Dr., quoted, 61, 267, 268, 
270, 371, 280. 

Spectator, the, quoted, 220, 229, 
230, Sll, 260. 



Spheres, Oie description of; S93; 
music o^ 291. 

States how ioiia supported, 86, 61, 
IBS. 

Stewart, Dogald, quoted, 6, 174, 
206. 

Styles oi eloqnence and philost^y 
to be both ealtivated, 1. 

St(Ncs ; Cicero follows Uiem in this 
book, 6 ; great admirers of deri- 
Tationi; IB; their chief good, 
etc, 118; aim at no embellish- 
ment, 363. 

Strangers' dutiea In a plaoe, 62; 
a difTerenoa to be made between 
them, 72 ; should not be forbid 
a dty, 133, 

Study not to be spent npon obscuro 
and difflcuit subjeo^ IS; the 
end of it, ib. ; should py» place 
to action, 13,11,16. 

Sokide tbrbidden, 260, 292. 
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Snljeot of b diBoourse must be first 
explained. 7 ; difiarent HQbjecta 
require different wbjb of expres- 
non, 90. 

Subjects of ODmmoD discourse, 6B. 

Solpitiiu, «n astronomer, 13, 169,' 
an ocvior, aocoBM Norbaniis, SG. 

Suimuitjus, tunut tttfunn, IB. 

Swearing npon one's ooasaianoB, 
14fl ; my tongue swore, but^ etc, 
163. 



TAEDie aWQT what is another's, a 
breach of justioe, 14; most con- 
trary to nature, 133,184; takJag 
away from one and giving to 
aoottier no liberalitr, 35, no 
good man will take tnim another 
to emicb himself; 14G. 

Talk I Bee Diflcouraa. 

Tatler, the, quoted, 320. 

T^lor, IMBC, quoted, 395, 30L 

Itoea, the people not to beborden- 
ed with iheia, lOS ; tax-gatherers 
hated, 12, 311. 

Ten men sent by Hsnoibal to 
Borne, etc., 24, 16S. 

Tempenukoe^ 13; the dutioeofit 
must not always give place to 
thole of justice, I^ nothing prot 
itable tfaat is contrary to it, 167. 

Tenths paid to the goda, 101. 

Terence's Chrome^ 17 ; Andria, 
SOT; SnoBoh, 269. 

Thebe, wife oftyraQt Alexander, 86. 

Themistodes, 38 ; his opinion about 
mairying a daughter, 106 ; Ms 
[HxipoBal to the Atheoians, 133; 
lUnstratioot^ 189 ; sayings o^ 
220. 



104. 

Theseus's wish granted by Nep- 
tune, IS, IBS. 

Thlevei can not submit without 
Justice, 91. 

Thinking; the end of it, 13; a 
gsod man will not think what 



he is uhamed ahonld be known, 

146. 
Thracians branded, 86. 
Time and place m^e actioDs good 

or had, 69. 
Trades, which creditable, etc, 13; 

tradesmen should wroid lying, 

ib. ; be just, SI. 
Treachery, etc, coatrsryto reason, 

142. 
Truce £>r thirty daysi 19. 
TVust; how. men are Induced to 

trust us, 89; trust not always to 

be restored, 156, 
Truth, the love of it nataral to 

msD, 10,56; twofaultsin searcb 

ofit to be avoided, 12. 
Tyrants generally come to a bad 

eod, 86; to kill them counted 

glorious among the BomuiB, 120; 

are enemies w human society, 

13fi ; lead Duserable Uve^ 149. 

Ultsbes of a temper to undergo 
anything,6I; would have avoid- 
ed tlie war, IGT. 

tToable ; those who are unable to 
exercise some virtues, should 
take the more core to get others, 
60. 

ITngratefU! men haled by all, 103. 

Uniformity, of life, whence it arise^ 
55, 69 ; is moat becoming, ib. 

Uiumrt ; those who spend their 
lives in contemplation are to, 
17; and those who mind no- 
body's business hut their own, ib, 

UHuiers hated, V2; Cato's opinion 
crfusory, 113. 

TiCTHiLS; pleasure ahooM not bo 

regarded in il, 54 
Tine, cultivation at, 241. 
Yiriathua, the Luaitanian robber, 



nected, 13, 89 ; forces us to love 
the peiBous that pcsscas tt, 3], 
89 ; its principal office to pro- 
cure the love of men, 82 ; coo- 
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tists in Umb ihingf^ ib.; movea 
men's admiration, S9; when it 
appears with greatest splendor, 
ib.; Bcoma aEBni^ witb pleas- 
ure, 167; the only good, 264; 
confbrmable to reaBon, 2T3; all 
Tirtuee equal, ib. See Houesty. 

Voice should bo clear and har- 
monious, etc.,,6S. 

Voluntary : no true virtue, th^ is 



103. 



IB thatw. 



War; laws of it to be obeerred, 
21, 161 ; may be undertaken, 
but it most be fbr the Bake oT 
peace, 21, 41 ; the managomenC 
of it less glonouB than civil pru- 



Whewell, Dr., quoted, 318. 
Wicked; to be HO, never profitable, 
* 139; wicked men slaveo, 280. 
Wilt ^igfiA of Minatiua R mJll iia, 
eta, 144. 



EX. M8 

Wing of horee, 94. 

Wisdom, which the cbief| 14 ; the 
deSnition and commendation of 
it, 18 ; to be otten with wise 
men recommends a joung man, 
94; a wise man not wise ibr 
hiiosel^ good ibr nothing, 133. 

Work-shop can have nothing gen- 
teel in it, 12. 

World; we should endeavor to bo 
well thought of by all the wodd, 
00. 

Xantippub the' Lftcedtemonian, 

158. 
Xenocratea the severest philoso* 

pher, BB. 
XeoophoD's (Ecooomioe^ translMed 

by Cicero, 113, 

YouHG men ; the datiee oT themi 
60 ; Jiow tbey ahould make 
tbemseltes taken notice of in 
the world, 93; are not envied, 
but rather encouri^ed, ib. 

Zsiro holds virtue t^i be the only 
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